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^ PREFACE. 



There are some subjects on which a writer 
must decline all attempts to acquire fame, satis- 
fied with being obscurely usefuL After such 
a^ number of Roman Histories, in all languages^ 
ancient and modern^ it would be but imposture 
/ to pretend new discoveries^ or to expect to of- 
^ fer anything in a work of this kind, which has 
vi^ not been often anticipated by others. The 
» facts which it relates have been an hundred 
? times repeated, and every occurrence has been 
^ so variously considered, that learning can 
vi3- scarcely find a new anecdote^ or genius give 
rv^ novelty to the old. 

"^ I hope, therefore, for the reader's indulgence^ . 
if, in the following attempt, it shall appear that 
my only aim was to supply a concise, plain, 
^^ and unaffected narrative of the rise and decline ' 
X. of a well known empire. 1 was contented to make 
such a book as could not fail of being service- * 

V able, though of all others the most unlikely to 

V promote the reputation of the writer. Instead 
^ therefore of pressing forward among the ambl- 
^ tious, I only claim the merit of knowing my\ 

> own strength^ and falling back among the hind- \ 

<=*^ most ranks with conscious inferiority. \ 

I am not ignorant^ however, that it would be 

no such difficult task to pursue the same arts 

by which many dull men every day acquire a 
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Vf FBEPACE, 

i;eputation in history; sueh might easily be 
attained^ by fixing on some obscure period to 
'write upon^ where much seeming erudition 
might be displayed, almost unknown, because 
not worth remembering ; and many maxims 
in politics might be advanced entirely new, 
because altogether false But I have pursued 
a contrary method, chusing the most noted pe- 
riods in history, and offering no remarks but 
such as I thought strictly true. 

The reasons of my choice were, that we had 
no history of this splendid period in our lan- 
guage,but wjiat was either too voluminous for 
common use, or too meanly written to please. 
Catrou-and Rouille's History, in six volumes 
folio, translated into our language by Bundy, 
is entirely unsuited to the time and expense 
mankind usually chtise to bestow upon this 
subject ; Rollin and his continuator Crevier, 
making above thif ty volumes octavo, seem to 
labour under tlie*same imputation ; as likewise 
Hooke, who has spent three quartos upon the 
republic alone, the rest of his undertaking re- 
maining unfinished** There only therefore 
remained the History by Echard, in five vol' 
umes octavo,whose plan and mine seemed to 
coincide ; and, had his execution been equal 
to his design, it had precluded the present un- 
dertaking. But the truth is, it is so poorly- 
written , the facts so erouded, the narration so 
spiritless, and the characters so indistinctly 
marked, that the most ardent curiosity must 

^ A fourth voltvm has hem since puhKsh^di 
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PREFACE. V 

cool in tbe periysal ; and the noblest transact- 
ions that ever warmed the human heart, as des- 
cribed by him must cease to interest. 

I have endeavoured, therefore, in the present 
work (or rather compilation) to obviate tbe in- 
conveniences arising from the exuberance of 
the former^ as well as from the unpleasantness 
of the latter. Too much time may be given 
even to laudable pursnit8,and there is none 
more apt than this to allure the student from 
more necessary branches of learnings and if I 
may so expressit, entirely to engross his indus- 
try. What is here offered therefore may be suffl- 
ficient for all but such as make history the pecu- 
liar business of their lives ; to such ihe most 
tedious narrative will seem but an abridgment, 
as they meanure the merit of a work rather by 
the quantity than tbe quality of its contents. 
Others however, who think more soberly, will 
agree, that in so extensive a field as that o#the 
transaetiond of Rome, more judgment may be 
shewn by selecting what is important, than by 
adding what is obscure. The history of thigr 
empire bai» been extended to six volumes folio ; 
and I aver, that, with very little learning, it 
might be increased to sixteen more ; but what 
would this be but to load the subject with un- 
important fucts, and so to weaken the narration, 
that like tbe empire it described, it must neces- 
sarily sink beneath the weight of its own ac- 
quisitions ! 

But while T have thus endeavoured to avoid 
proli^ty. it was found no easy matter to pre^ 
A2 
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vent crowding the facts, and to give evety iiar^ 
rative its proper play. In reality no art c^ii 
contrive to avoid opposite defects ; he who ia- 
dulges in minate particularities will be often 
languid, and he who studies conciseness will 
as frequently be dry and unentertaining. A» it 
was my aim to comprise as much as possible in 
the smallest compass, it is feared the work will 
often be subject to the latter imputation ; b\A 
it was impossible to furnish the public with a 
cheap Roman history, and at the same time to 
give all that warmth to the narrative, all those 
eolouringi? to the description, which works oC 
twenty times the bulk have room to exhibit. I 
ehall be fully satisfied, therefore, if it furnishes 
an interest sufficient to allure the reader to the 
end ; and this is a claim to which few abridg* 
idents canjustly make pretensions. 

To these objections there are some whc may 
add, that I have rejected many of the modern 
' improvements in Roman history, and that every 
eharacter is left in full possession of that fame 
or infamy which it obtained from its contempo- 
raries, or those who wrote immediately after. 
I acknowledge the charge, for it appears now 
too late to re-judge the virtues or the vices of 
those men who were but very incompletely 
known even to their own historians. The Ro- 
mans, perhaps, upon many occasions, formed 
vrrong ideas of virtue, but they were by no 
means so ignorant or abandoned in general as 
not to give their brightest characters the great- 
^t share of their applause ; and I d^ not kno^^^ 
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wlictbcr it be fair to try Pagan actions by the 
staadard of christian morality. 

Buty whatever may be my execution of this 
work^ I have very little donbts about the suc- 
cess of the undertaking ; the subject is the no- 
•blest that ever employed human attention ; and 
instead of requiring a writer^aaid, will support 
him with its splendor. The empire of the 
woridy rising from the meanest origin, and 
g;rowing great by a strict veneration for reJIg* 
ion, and an implicit contdence in its coramaod- 
ers^ continually changing the mode, but seldom 
the spiritof its government, being a constitu- 
tion in which the military power, whether under 
th^ name of citizens or soldiers, almost alwayg 
prevailed ; adopting all the improvements of 
other nations with the most indefatigable in* 
dustry^ and submitting to be taught by those 
whom it afterwards aubdued : this is a picture 
that must affect us howevet it be disponed j 
these materials must have their value undei^ 
the hand of the meanest workman. 
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w3:o:cp 
CHAP. I. 

Of the Original/)/ the Romans* 

The Romans were particularly dedirous of being thought 
descended from the gods, as if to hide the meanness of 
their real ancestry, ^neas, the son of Venus and An- 
ehises, having escaped from the destruction of Troy, after 
many adventures and dangers, arrived in Italy [a. m. 2294.] 
where he was kindly received by Latinus king of 
the Latins who gave him his daughter Lavinia in 
marriage. Turnus, king of the Rutuli, was the first 
who opposed ^neas, he having long made pretensions to 
Lavinia himself. A war ensued, in which the Trojan hero 
was victorious, and Turnus slain. Inconsequence of this 
^neas built a city which was called Lavinium, in honour 
of his wife: and some time after, engaging in another 
war against Mezentius, one of the petty kings of the coun- 
try, he was vanquished in turn, and died in battle, after a 
reign of four years. 

Numitor, the fifteenth king in a direct line from u^neas, 
who took possession of the kmgdom in consequence of liis 
father's will, had a brother named AmuUus, to whom he 
left the treasures which had been brought from Troy. As 
riches but too generally prevail against right, Amulius 
ma^e use of his wealth tQ supplant hte brother, and sooa 
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10 THE HISTORY OF THE 

found means to possess himself of the kingdom. Not con- 
tent with- the crime of usurpation, he added that of mur- 
der also. Numitor's sons first fell a sacrifice to his suspi- 
cions ; and to remove all apprehensions of being one day 
disturbed in his ill got power, he caused Rhea Silvia, his 
brother's only daughter, to become a vestal virgin ; which 
office obliging her to perpetual celibacy, made him less 
uneasy as to the claims of [posterity. 

His precautions, however, were all frustrated in the 
event : for Rhea Silvia, going to fetch water from a neigh- 
bouring grove, was met and ravished by a man, whom, 
perhaps to palliate her offence, she averred to be Mars, 
the god of war. From this congress she was brought to 
bed of two boys, who were no sooner born than devoted 
by the usurper to destruction. The mother was condemn- 
ed to be buried alive, the usual punishment for vestals 
who had violated their chastity, and the twins were order- 
ed to be flung into the river Tyber. It happened at the 
time this rigorous sentence was put into execution, that the 
river had more than usually overflowed its banks, so 
that the place where the childreu were thrown being at a 
distance from the main current, the water was too shal- 
low to drown thei^. In this situation, therefore, they 
continued without Mrm ; and, that no part of their pre-^ 
Bervation might want its wonders, we are told that they 
were for some time suckled by a wolf, until Paustulus^ 
the king's herdsman, finding them thus exposed, brought 
them home to Aca Laurentia his^ wife, who brought them 
up as his own. 

Romulous and Remus, the twins, thus strangely pre- 
served, seemed early to discover abilities and desires above 
the meanness of their supposed original. The shepherd's- 
life began to displease them ; and from tending flocks, or 
hunting wild beasts, they soon turned their strength 
against the robbers round the country, whom they often 
stript of their plunder to share it among their fellow shep- 
herds. I none of these excursions Remus was taken pri- 
soner by Numitor's herdsman, who brought him before 
the king, and accused him of being a plunderer. Romu- 
lus, ho we vet*, bejng informed by Faustulns of his real 
birth, was not remiss in assembling a number of hisfettow 
shepherds, who baset the usurper on all sides, who, du- 
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ring bk amazement and distraction, was taken and slain 
while Numitor, v. ho had been deposed forty-t^o jeaii, 
recognised his grandsons, and was once more restored to 
the throne. 

Numitor being thus in quiet posse^sipn of the kiugdom. 
Jus grandsons resolved to build a city upon those hilli 
where they bad formerly lived as she(>berds. Many of the 
neighltouring sht f herds also, and such as were fond of 
change, repaired to the intended city, and prepared to raise 
it In order to proceed in this undertaking with all ^lossi- 
ble solemnity, the two brothers were advised by the king 
to take an omen from the flight of birds, and that be 
vvhosi* omen should be most favourable should in all re- 
spects direct the other. In compliance with this aflvice 
they both took their stations upon different hills. To Re- 
mus ^ipeared six vultures; to Romulus twice that lum- 
ber : so that each party thought itself victorious : the 
one having the first omen, the other the most complete* 
This produced a contest, which ended in a battle, wherein 
Remus was slain ; and it is even said that he was killed by 
bis brother, who being provoked at his leaping over the 
city wall, struck him dead upon the spot 

Romulus, being now sole commander, and eighteen 
years of age, began the foundation of a city, that was one 
day to give laws to the world. It was called Rome, after 
the name of the founder, and built upon the Palatine hilly 
cm which he had taken his successful omen [a. m. 3252* 
aate c. 15(2,'] This city was at first atmost square, contauoh 
ing about ai thousand houses. It was near a mile in cooi- 
pass, and commanded a small territory round it €^aboiit 
e^t miles over. However email as it appears, it was 
notwithstanding worse inhabited ; and the first method 
made use of to increase its' numbers, was the o)>euing a 
sanctuary for all malefactors, slaves, and such as were 
desirous of novelty ; and these chme in great muliiUides» 
asd contributed to inoreaeelbe number dour legislMt^a 
]iew8el^e<^. y . 
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12 THE HISTORY OF THE 

CHAP. 11. 

From the building of Rome to the J3^eaih of Romulus. 

Scarce was the city raised above its foundation, when 
its rude inhabitants began to think of giving some form 
to their constitution. Romulus, by an act of great gen- 
erosity, left them at liberty to chuse whom they would 
for their king ; and they in gratitude concurred to elect 
their founder ; he was accoiiingly acknowledged as chief! 
of their religion, sovereign magistrate «f Rome, and gene- 
ral of the army. Beside a guard to attend his person, it 
was agreed, that he should be preceded wherever he went 
by tweive men, armed with axes tied npin a bundle of rods, 
who were to serve as executioners of the law, and to im- 
press his new sulgects with an idea of his authority. 

The senate, which was to act ascounselloiB to the king, 
was composed of an hundretl of the (principal citizens of 
Rome, consisting of men whose age, wisdom, or valour^ 
gave them a natural authority over their fellow subjects ; 
and the king «amed the first senator, and appointed him 
to the government of the city, whenever war required his 
own absence. 

The Plebeians, who composed the third part of the le- 
gislature, assumed to themselves the power of antharizing 
those laws which were passed by the king or the senate. ' 
All things relative to peace or war, to the election of ma- 
:^trates, and even tothechusinga king, were confirmed 
by suffrages in their assemblies. 

The first care of the new created king was to attend to 
the interests of religion : but the precise form of their 
worship is unknown. The greatest part of the religion oT 
that age consisted in firm reUaiice upon the credit of their 
soothsayers, who pretended, fnom olMBervation on the flight 
of birds and the entrails of beasts, to direct the present, 
and to div« into futurity. Romulus, l)y an express law, 
c<Hnmanded that no election should be made^ no enter- 
i^rize undertaken, without first copsulting them. 

Wives were forbid, upon any pretext Trhatsoever, to.se- 
per^te firaw their husbands ; while, on the eontnugr, the 
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husband was empowered to repudiate his wife, and even 
in Bome cases to put her to death. His laws between cMl* 
dren and their parents were yet still more severe ; the fa- 
ther had entire power over his offspring, both of fortune 
and life ; he could sell them or Imprison them at any 
time of their lives, or in any stations to which they wei^ 
arrived. 

After his endeavors by laws to regulate his subjectif, 
he next gave orders to ascertain their numbcirs. The 
whole amounted but to three thousand foot, and about bm 
many hundred horsemen, capable of bearing arms. These 
therefore were divided equally into three tribes, and to 
each he assigned a different part of the city. Each of 
these tribes were subdivided into ten curias or companies, 
consisting of an hundred men each, with a centurion to* 
command it ; a priest, called curio, to perform the sacrifi- 
ces ; and two of the principal Inhabitants, called duumviri 
to distribute justice. 

By these wise regulations, each day added strength to 
the new city ; multitudes flocked in from all the adjacent 
towns, and it only seemed to want women to ascertain itiT 
duration. In this exigence, Romulus by the advice of the 
senate sent deputies among the Sabines, his neighbours, 
entreating their alliance, and upon these terms offering tor 
cement the most strict confederacy with them. The Sa- 
bines, who were then considered as the most warlike peo- 
ple of Italy^ rejected the proposal with disdain ; Romulus, 
therefore proclaimed a feast in honour of Neptune 
throughout all the neighbouring villageil, and made the 
most magnificent preparations for it These feasts were 
generally preceded by sacrifices, and ended in shews of 
wrestlers, gladiators, and chariot courses. The Saibines 
as he had expected, were among the foremost who came 
Id be spectators, bringing their wives and daughters with 
them to share the pleasure of the sight. In the mean 
tune the games be^n«and while the strangers were most 
intent upon the spectacle, a number of the Roman youth 
rushed in among theni with drawn swoErcte, seized the 
youngest and most heautiful women, and carried them off 
by violence. In vain the parents protested against this 
l^ach of hospitality ; in vain the virgins themselves at 
fiirat opposed the attempts of .thehr ravishers; petscve- 
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ranee and caresses obtained those favours which timidity 
at first denied ; so that the betrayers, from being objects 
of aversion, soon became the partners of their dearest affec- 
tions. 

A bloody war ensued. The cities of Cenina, Antemna, 
and Crustumiam, were the first who resolved to revenge 
the common cause> which the Sabines seemed too dilatory 
in purstting. But all these, by making separate inroads, 
became a more easy conquest to Romulus, who made the 
most merciful use of his victory ; instead of destroying 
tfeeir towns, or lessening their uumbers, he only placed co- 
lonies of Romans in them, to serve as a frontier to repress 
more distant invasions. 

Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the last al- 
though the most formidable, who undertook to revenge the 
iUsgrace his country had suffered* He entered the Ro» 
man territories at the head of twenty five thousand men, 
and, not content with a superiority oif forces, he added 
stratagem also. Tarpeia, who was. daughter to the com- 
mander of the Capitoline hill, happened to fall into his 
liands as she went without the walls of the city to fetch 
water. Upon her he prevailed, by means of large promin 
ses, to betray one of the gates to his army. The reward 
she engaged for, was what the soldiers wore on their arms, 
by which she mettnt their bracelets. They, however, ei- 
ther mistaking her meaning or willing to punish her per- 

^Wy, threw their bucklers upon her as they entered, and 

crushed her to death. The Sabines being thus possessed of 
the Capitoline^ after some time a general engagement 
<ensued, which was renewed for several days with almost 
'•qual success, and neither could think of submitting it 
was in the valley between the Capitoline and Quirnal hills, 
that the last engagement was fought between the Romans 
and Sabines. The engagement was now become general, 
and the slau^ter prodigious, when the attention of both 
sides was suddenly turned from the scene of horror be- 
fore them, to another^ till at length the Sabine women, 
who had been carried ofiT by the Romans, with their hair 
loose, and their ornaments neglected, flew in between the 
combatants, regardless of their own danger, and with loud 
outcries im{>1ored their husbands and their children to de* 
>8ist Upon this, the eombatants, asifliymatimlhnpulse. 
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Tet fall their weapons ; an accommodation ensued, by 
which it was agreed that Romulus and Tatius shoald^relgn 
Jointly in Rome, with equal power and prerogative, that air 
hundred Sabines should be admitted into the Senate, that 
the city should still retain its former name, bntthat the 
citizens should be called Quirites, after Curies-, the piinci- 
pal town of the Sabines, and that both nations being thus 
united, such of the Sabines as chose it, should be admitted 
to live in and enjoy all the prvileges of citizens in Rome. 
Tatius was killed about five years after by the Lavinians, 
for having protected somesevants of his, who had plundered 
them and slain their ambassadbrs ; so that by this accident 
Romulus once more saw himself sole monarch of Rome. 

Successes like these produced an equal share of pride 
in the conqueror. From being contented tvith those lim- 
its which had been wisely assigned to his power, he began 
to affect absolute sway, and to govern^ those laws to which 
he had himself formerly professed implicit obedience. 
The senate was particularly displeased at his conduct, as 
they Ibdnd themselves only used as instruments to ratify 
the rigor of his commands. We are not told the precise 
manner which they employed to get rid of the tyrant; 
Bome say that he was torn in pieces in the senate-house ; 
others, that be disappeared while reviewing his army. 
Certain it is, that from the secrecy of the fact, and the 
concealment of the body, they io6k occasion to persuade 
the multitude that he was tafi^n^up into heaven : thus him- 
whom they could not bear as a king, they were contented 
to worship as a god. Romulus reigned thirty-seven years, 
and after his death had a temple built to him under tim 
name of Quirinus. i^.^ 

CHAP. HE 

From the death (^Romulusy to the death of Nima Pon^ 

lius^thesecondkmgofRome, 

[U. C. 3S.] 

Upon the death of Romulus, the city ^^^^^ 8^^^^ 
d&ridedillthe choice of asacoessoi. The Sabmes were for 
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hnYing a king chosea from thedr body, but the Romans 
could not bear the thoughts of advancing a stranger to the 
throne. In this perplexity the senators undertook to sup- 
ply the place of the king, by taking the government, each 
of them in turn, for five days, and during that time enjoy- 
ing all the honoursand all the privileges of royalty. This 
new form of government continued for a year, but the Ple- 
beians, who saw that this method of transferring power 
was only .multiplying their masters, insisted upon alter- 
ing that mode of government. The senate being thus 
driven to an election, at length pitched upon NumaPom* 
piliust a Sabine ; and their choice was received with uni- 
Tersal approbation by the people. 

Noma PompiliujB, who was now about tforty, bad long 
been eminent for his piety, liis ^atice, moderation, and 
exemplary life. JJe^^yas skilled in all the learning and 
philosophy <^ the Sabinen, and Uved at home «t Cures, con- 
tented wiUi ^ private JCortuoe, unambitious of higbex tio- 
noufs. Uwaa not therefore, without riiluctance that he 
aec^ted th^ dignity, which, when he did, it produced such 
joy, that ihe people seeo^ednot so i^ch to i^ceive aMng 
^ a kingdc^n. 

r dNTo monarch «ould be more proper for them than Numa ^ 
At a coi^unct.ure when the government was composed of 
various petty states lately subdued, and biit ill united 
among each otlier : they wanted a master who could by 
his laws and [trecepts soften their fierce dispositions, and 
by his example indu/ce them to a love of religion, and every 
milder virtue. 

Numa's whole time therefore was spent in inspiring his 
subjects with a love of piety, and a veneration for thegOds. 
He built many new temples, instituted sacred offices and 
feasts and the sanctity of his life gave him credit enough 
to persuade his people that he had a particular correspon- 
dence with the g9ddess Egeria. By her advice he built 
the ten^)le of Janus, which was to be shut in timjs of peace, 
and open in war ; he ordained vestal virgins, who, being 
four in number, had veiy great privil^es allowed them. 

For the encouragement of Agriculture he divided those 
lands which Romulus had gained in war among the poor* 
er part pf the people ; he regulated the calender, and 
abolitbed the fistinction. b^stweep Romans and Sabines^ by 
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dividii]^ the people according to their several trades, and 
eompeiling them to live together. Thus, having arrived 
at the age of four score years, and having reigned forty- 
three in profound peace, he died, ordering his body to i% 
buried in a stone coffin, contraiy to the custom of the 
times, and his books of ceremonies, which consisted of 
twelve in Latin, and as many iaGreekt to be buried by hbi 
side in another, y 

r 

chXp. rr. 

From the deaih cfNuma, to the death of Thillus Hasiilbti^. 
the third king ofRmne. 

IV. C. 82.J 

Upon the death of Numa, the government once mdre' 
devolved upon the sent^e, and continued till the people* 
elected Tullus if ostiiins for their king, which choice had 
also ttie concurrence of the other part of the constitution* 
This monarch, who was grandson to a noble Roman who^^ 
had formerly signalized himself against the Sabines, was 
^every way unlike his predecessor, t^ing entirely devoted to 
war, and more fond of enterprise, than even the founder of 
the empire himself had been ; so that he only sought a pre<^ 
text for leading his forces into the field. 

The Albans were the first people who gave him an op» 
portunity of indulging his favourite inclihationsv The 
forces of these two- states met about five miles from Rome,, 
prepared to decide the fate of their respective kingdoms ;. 
for almost every battle in these times was decisive. The 
two armies were for sometime drawn out in array, await- 
ing the signal to begin, both chiding the length of that: 
dreadful suspense, when an unexpected proposal from the 
Alban general put a stop to the onset. Stepping in be- 
tween both armies, he offered the Romans a choice of de- 
ciding the disfiute by single combat ;: adding^ that the side 
whose champion was overcome should submit to the con- 
queror. A proposal like this, suited the impetuous tem- 
per of the Roown king, and was embraced with joj by his/ 
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sulyecta, each of which hoped that he himself should be 
chosen to fight the cause of his country. There viere at 
this time th^ twin brothers in each army; those of the 
Romans were called Horatii, ami those of the Albans Cu- 
riatii, all six remarkable for their courage, strength, and 
activity, and to these it was resolved to commit the man- 
i^ement of the combat. At length the champions met in 
combat tegethen; and each, totally regardless of bis own 
safety, only sought the destruction of his opponent. The 
spectators^ in horrid silence, trembled at every blow, and 
wished to share the danger, till fortune seemed to decide 
the glory of the fieW. Victory, that had hitherto been 
cloobtful, appeared to declare against the Romans ; they 
beheld two of their champions Ijing dead upon the plain, 
and the three Curiatii, who were wounded, slowly endea- 
ouring to pursue the survivor, who seemed by flight to 
beg for mercy. Soon however, they perceived that his 
flight was only pretended, in order to separate his antago- 
nists, idiom he was unable to oppose united ; for, quickly 
after, stopping his course, and turning upon him who M' 
lowed most closely behind, he laid him dead at his feet : 
tlffi second brother, who eame on to assist him who was 
fallal, only shared the saaie fate; and now there remain- 
ed but the last Ouriatius to conquer, who fatigued and quite 
disabled with his woiinds, fdowly came up toefier an easy 
victory. He was kilied,.alffle6t unresisting, while the con- 
queror exclahningfOffaced him as a vietim to the superi- 
ority of the Romans, whom now the Alban army consent* 
ed.to obey. 

But none of the virtues of that age were widiout alloy : 
the very hand that in the morning was exerted to save hit 
country, was before night embrued in the blood of his sister* 
For, returning triompbant from the field, it raised his in- 
dignation to behold her bathed in tears, and lamenting the 
Joss of her lover, one of the Curiatii, ta whom the was be- 
trothed. Tfab provoked Mm beyoi^ the power of su£fer- 
ancei so that he slew her in a rage. This action greatly 
displeasedithe senate, and drew on the condemnation of 
the magistrates, but he waa^ pardoned by making his ap- 
peal to the people. 

Hostilius died, afler a reign- of thirty two-years ; some 
say by i^enihg,6tbers, with more probability, by treason*, 
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CHAP. V. 

FfmH the death <fTnUu$ HostiUus, to the death ef Jncus^ 
MartiuSi the fourth king of Rome* 

[U.C. 115,] 

Aftek an interregnum, as in the former case, Anciu 
Marttus, the grandson of Numa, ^as elected king by the 
people, and £e choice afterwards was confirmed by the 
senate. As Hub monarch was a lineal descendant from 
Numa, ao he seemed to make him the great oly'ect of his 
imitation. He instituted the sacred ceremonies which were 
to precede a declaration of war; be took every occasion to 
advise his subjects to return to the arts of agriculture, and 
lo lay aside the less useful stratagems of war. 

These institutions and precepts were considered by the 
n^hfoouring powers rather as marks of cowardice than of 
wisdom. The Latins therefore began to make iacursions 
upon his territories^ but their success was equal to their 
justice. Ancus conquered the Latins, destroyed their ci- 
ties, removed their inhabitants to Rome, and increased 
bis territories by the addition of part of theirs. He quel- 
led also an insurrection of the Veil, the Fidenates, and 
the Volsci; and over the Sabines he obtained a second 
triianpb. 

But his victories over the enemy were by no means com- 
parable to his works at home, in raising temples, fortify- 
ing the city, making a prison for male&ctors, and build- 
ing a sea-port at the mouth of the Tyber, called Ostia, by 
wMch he secured to his sut^ecta^ the trade of that river and 
that of the salt pits a(\)acent Thus having enriched his 
subjects, and beautified the city» he died after a reign of 
twentj-firar years. 
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CHAP. VI. 

From ike death o/Ancus MartiuSyto the death o/Targwhius: 
PriscuSi thejifth king of Rome* 

[U. C. 138.] 

Lucius TAaqumius Faiscus, vrhose original name wa» 
LucumoO) and who was appointed guardian to the sons of 
the late king, took the surname of Tarquinius from the city 
of Tarquinio, from inr hence he last came. His fatheij was 
a merchant of Corinth, \vho had acquired considerable 
wealth by trade and had settled in Italy upon accotmt o^ 
some troubles at home* His son Lucnmon, who iuherited 
his fortune, married a woman of family in the city of Tap> 
<}uinio; and as his birth, profession, and country were con- 
temptible to the nobles of the place, by his wife's persua- 
sion he came to settle at Rome, where merit only made 
distinction. On his way thither, say the historians, as he 
approached the city gate, an eagle, stooping from above, 
took off his hat, and flying round his chariot for some 
time with much noise put it on again. This, his wife 
Tanaquil, who it seems was skilled in augury, inter- 
preted as a presage that he should one day wear the 
crown ; and perhaps it was this which first iired his ambi- 
tion to pursue it. 

Ancus being dead, and the kingdom, as usual devolv- 
ing upon the senate, Tarquin used all his power and arts 
to set aside the children of the late king, and to get him*' 
self elected in their stead. For thik purpose, upon the 
day appointed for election, he contrived to have them 
sent out of the city : and in a set speech to the people, in 
which he urged his friendship for them, the finrtune he 
had spent amoi^ them, and his knowledge of their go- 
Ternment, he <^ered himself for their king. As there 
"Was nothing in this harangue that could be contested, it 
had the desired effect, and the people, with one eomt^ 
Elected Urn 18 tbWBOYttreigiu . 
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AkkigdQtn, thus got by intrigue, was, notwithsttiid- 
*ng, governed with. equity. In the beginning of his reign, 
ID oi^er to recompence his friends, he added an hundred 
members more to the senate, which made them in all 
three hundred. 

But his peaceful endeavours were soon interrupted by 
the inroads of ius restless neighbours, particularly the La- 
tins, over whom he triumphed, and whom he forced to 
beg a peace. He then turned his arms against the Sa- 
bines, who had risen once more, and had passed over the 
river Tyber ; but Tarquin, attacking them with vigour, 
routed their array ; so that many who escaped the sword, 
■were drowned In attempting to cross over, while their 
bodies and armoui:, floating down to Rome, "brought news 
of the victory even before the messengers could arrive 
that were sent with the tidings. These conquests were 
followed bf several iidvantages over the Latins, from 
ii^QOihe.tookjmaBy towns, though without |;ahaing any 
decisive victory. 

Tarquin having thus forced his enenues into sdhmisdon^ 
vras resolved not to let l|ia» subjects corrupt in indolence, 
butimdertookand perfected several public worths for thd 
couveiiience and embellifthmtnt of the city. 

In his time also, the augurs came into a great increase 
of reputation, a^d he found it his interest to promote the 
Boperstition of the people, asihiswiein fact but to increase 
their obedience. Tanaquil, Ms wife, was a great pretend- 
er to this art ; but Accius Naevius was the most celebra- 
ted adept of the kind that was ever known in Rome. Up- 
on a certain occasion, Tarquin, \mng resolved to try the 
augur's skilj, asked him whether what he was then pon- 
(Jerii^ in his mind could be .effected ? Nsevius having exa- 
mined his auguries, boldly affirmed that it might: '^ Why 
then,^ cries jthe king, with an Insulting smile, " I had 
thoughts of jcutting l^is whetstone with a razor." <' Cut 
boldly,'' replied &e augur; and the king cut it through 
accordingly. Thence forwanl nothing was undertaken in 
Rome witiuMii consulting the augurs, and obtaining their 
advice oJid a|^;>robation. 

Tarquin was oot€ontent with a kingdom without also 
the ejisigas of royalty. }n imitation of the Lydiaa kings 
he assumeda crown of cold, an ivory throne, a sceptre 
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with an eagle on the top, and robes of ))urp1e. It was, 
perhaps, the splendor of these royalties that first raised 
the envy of the late king's sons, who had now for above 
thirty -seven years quietly submitted to his government* 
His design also of adopting Servius TuUius, his son in law 
for his successor, might have contributed to inflame their 
resentment. Whatever was the cause of their tardy ven- 
geance, they resolved to destroy him ; and at last found 
means to effect their purpose, by hiring two ruffians, who». 
demanding to speak with the king, pretending that they 
came for jistice, struck him dead in his palace with the 
blow of an axe. The lictors; however, who waited npon 
the person of the king, seized the murderers, who were 
attempting to escape . they were put to death ; but the 
sons c^Ancus, who were the instigators, found safety by 
flight. 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquinius, somamed Priscus, to 
distinguish him from one of hb successors of the same 
name, aged fifty-six years, of which he had reigned thirty^ 
eight. ^ ^. ^ 

CHAP. VII. 

From the tkath qfTarjuimus Prisats^ to the dectlh ofSer-^ 
mus TuUius^ the sixth king rfRome. 

[U. C. 179.] 

Thb report of the murder of Tarqnin, filled all his- 
subjects with complaint and indignation, while the citizens- 
ran from every quarter of the palace to learn the truth oP 
the account, or to take vengeance on the assassins. In this 
tumult, Tanaquil, widow of the late king, considering the^ 
danger she must incur in case the conspirators should suc«^ 
ceed to the crown, and desirous of having her son-in-law 
for his successor, with great art dissembl^ her sorrows as 
well as the king's death. She assured the people from 
on^ of the windows of the palace, that he was not 
killed but stunned by the blow ; that he would shortly re- 
cover i and that, m iiw mean time, Le bad deputed his^ 
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power to Servius Tuilius, his son-in-law. Servius aecord- 
inglj, 88 it had been agreed upon between them, issued from 
the palace, adorned with the ensigns, of royaltjr, and pre- 
ceded by his lictors, went to dispatch sdme affairiy 
that related to the public safety, still pretending that he 
took all his instructions from the king. This scene of dis- 
simulation conUnued for some days, till he had made his 
party good among the nobles; when the death of Tarquin 
being publicly ascertained, Servius came to the crown, 
solely at the senate's appointment, and without attempting 
to gain the suffrages of the people. 

Servius was the son of a bondwoman, who had been ta- 
ken at the sacking of a town belonging to the Latins, and 
wras bom whilst his mother was a slave. While yet an 
infant in his cradle, a lambent flame is said to have played 
round his head, which Tanaquil converted into an omen 
of his future greatness. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, th^ chief oYvject of 
his reign was to increase the power of the senate, by de- 
pressing that of the people. The populace, who were un- 
able to see into his desings, conferred upon him a full pow- 
er of settling the taxes as he should think proper. And 
accordingly, as he insisted that they should pay their tax- 
es by centuries, he commanded that they should give their 
votes in all public transactions by centuries also. In for- 
mer deliberations each citizen gave his suffrage singly, and 
the numl)ers of the poor always carried it against the pow- 
er of the rich; but by the regulations of Servius, the se* 
nate was made to consist of a greater number of centuries 
than all the other classes put together, and thus enturely 
outweighed them in every contention. 

In order to ascertain the decrease or decay of his sub- 
jects and their fortunes, he instituted another regulation, 
which he called a lustrum. By this all the citizens were 
to assemble in the Campus Martins, in complete armour, 
and in their respective classes, once in five years, and 
tliere to give an exact account of their families and fortune. 

Having thus eiyc^ed a long reign spent in settling the 
domestic |)olicy cfthe state, and also not inattentive to 
foreign concerns, be conceived reasonable hopes of con- 
cluding it with tranquUUty and ease. ^^^.I^f^ ®^ 
ttioughts of laying down Jbis power, and, having toemetl 
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the kingdom into a republic, to retire into obscurity ; but^ 
so generous a deugn was frustrated ere it could be put into 
execution^,)^ 

In the beginning 6f his reign, to secure his throne by 
every precaution he bad married his two daughters to the 
two grandsoDs of Tarqoin ; and as he knew that the wo- 
men were of opposite* dispositions as well as their intend* 
ed husbands, he resolved to cross their tempers by giving 
them to him of a contrary turn of temper: her that was 
meek and gentle, to him that was t)oldand furious; her 
that was ungovernable and proud, to him that was re- 
markable for a contrary character ; by this he supposed 
that each would correct the failing of the other, and that the 
mixture would be productive ofconcerd. 'Fhe event how- 
ever proved otherwise. Lucius, his haughty son-in-law, 
soon grew displeased with the meekness of his consort, 
and placed his whole affections upon Tullia, his brother^s 
wife, who answered his passion with sympathetic ardour. 
As the>r wishes were ungov^*nable, they soon resolved to 
break through every restraint that offered to prevent their 
union ; both undertook to murder their consorts, which 
they effected, and were accordingly soon after married to- 
gether. A first crime ever produces a second : from the 
destruction of their c<msorts, they proceeded to conspiring 
that of the king. They began by raising factions against 
him, alledging his illegal title to the crown, and Lucius by 
claiming it as his own, as heir to Tarquin. At length when 
he found the senate ripe for seconding his views, he entered 
the senate house adorned with all the ensigns of royalty, and, 
placing himself upon the throne, began to harangue them 
upon the obscurity of the king's birth, and the injustice of 
his title While he was yet speaking., Servins entered,; 
attended by a few followers, and seeing his throne thus 
rudelyinvaded, offered to push the usurper from his seat; 
but Tarquin being in the vigour of youth, threw the old 
man down the steps which led to the throne ; and some 
of his adherents, being instructed for that purpose, follow- 
ed the king as he was feebly attempting, to get to the pal- 
ace, and despatched him by the way, throwing his body, 
aU raumgled and bleeding, as a public spectacte into the 
street. In the mean time, Tullia, burning with impa^ence 
for the event, was informed of what her husband had done. 
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and resdving to be among the first who sbould salute Imn 
as monarch, ordered her chariot to (he senate house: but 
as her charioteer approached the place where the old king 
her father's body lay exposed and bloody, the man, all a- 
mazed at the inhuman spectacle, and not willing to tram- 
ple upon it with his horses, offered to turn another way : 
this only served to increase tJie fierceness of her anger; 
she threw the footstool at his head, and ordered him to 
drive over the dead body without hesitation. 

This was the end of Servius TuUius, a prince of emi- 
nent justice and moderation, after an useful and prosper- 
ous reign of forty -four years. 



CHAP. VIIL 

From £ke deOA of Servius TtiUius^ to the banisiunent of Tar- 
tpdrnus Superhus^ the seventh and last king of Rotne. 

{u. c. 220.3 

Lucms Tarquinius, afterwards caHe^l Superbus, or 
the Proud, having placed himself upon the throne, in con- 
sequence of this violent attempt, was resolved to support 
his dignity with the same violence with which it was ac- 
4]oired. Regardless of the senate or the people'e appro- 
bation, he seemed to claim the crown by an hereditary 
right and refused the late king's body Irarial under pre- 
sence of his being an usurper. All the good part of man- 
kind, however, looked upon this accession with detestation 
and horror ; and this act of inefficient cruelty only served 
to confirm their hatred. Conscious of this^ he ordered all 
«uch as he suspected to have been attached to Servius to be 
potto death:; and fearing the natural consequences of his 
4yranny^he increased the guard round his person. 

His chief policy seems to have been to keep the people 
always empk^ed either in wars, or public works, by which 
means he diverted their attcndon from his unlawful me- 
thod of coming to the crown. He first >marched against 
the Sabines, who refused to pay him obedience, unci sooir 
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reduced them to submissionc He next began a war \vith the 
Volsei, which continued for some ages after. The city of 
the Gabii gave him much more trouble ; for having at- 
tempted with some loss to besiege it, he was obliged to 
direct his efforts by stratagem, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice of the Romans. He caused his son Sextus to counter- 
feit desertion, upon pretence of barbarous usage, and to 
seek refuge among the inhabitants of the place. There, 
by artful complaints and studied lamentations, he so pre- 
vailed on the pity of the pebple, as to be chosen their go- 
vernor, and soon after general of their army. At first, in 
every engagement he appeared successful, till at length, 
finding himself entirely possessed of the confidence of the 
state, he sent a trusty messenger to his father for lAstruc- 
tions. Tarquin made no other Wwer than by taking the 
messenger into the garden, where he cut down before him 
the tallest po{)pies. Sextus readily understood the mean- 
ing of tliis reply, and, one by one, found means to destroy 
or remove the principal men of the city, still taking care 
to confiscate their effects among the people. The charms 
of this dividend kept the giddy populace blind to their ap- 
proaching ruin, till they found themselves at last without 
counsellors or head, and in the end fell under the po^er 
of Tarquin, without even striking a blow* After this he 
made a league with the i£qui, and ren^^wed that with tlie 
Etrurians. 

But while hp was engaged in wars abroad, he took care 
not to suffer the people to <^ontinue in idleness at home. 
He undertook to huild the capitol, the foundation of which 
had been laid in a former reign, and an extraordinary 
event contributed to hasten the execution of his design. A 
woman, in strange attire, made her appearance at Rome,, 
and came to the king offering to sell nine liooks, which 
she said were of her own composing. Not knowing the 
abilities of the seller, or that she was in fact one of tl^ ce- 
lebrated Sybils, whose prophecies were never found 
to fail, Tarquin refused to buy them. Upon this she de- 
parted, and burning three of her iM^ks, returned again, 
demanding the same price for the six remaining. Being 
once more despised as an impostor, she again departed, 
jud burning three more, she lieturned with those remain- 
tfi§,«tiU asking the same price as at fimt Tarqub,spir- 
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prised at the inconsistency of her behaviour, consulted 
the augurs, to advise him what to do. These mvch blam- 
ed him for not buying the nine, and commanded him to 
buy the three remaining at whatsoever price they were to 
be had. The woman, says the historian, after thus seiling 
and delivenng the three prophetic volumes, and advising 
hiai to have a special attention to what they contained, 
vanished from before him, and was never seen after. 
Upon this he chose proper persons to keep them, who* 
though tnjt two at first, were afterwards increased to fif- 
teen under the name of quindecemviri. They were put 
into a stone chest, and a vault in the newly designed build- 
ing was thought the properest place to lodge them in safe - 
ty. The people having been four yean together employ- 
ed in building the capitol, began at last to wish for seme- 
thing new to engage them ; wherefore Tarquin to satbfy 
their wishes proclaimed war against the Rutuli, upon s frL- 
Yolus pretence of their having entertained some malefac- 
tors whom he had banished, and invested their chief city, 
Ardea, which lay about sixteen miles from Rome. While 
the army was encamped before this place, the kin^s son, 
Sextus, with Collatious, a noble Roman, and some others, 
sat in a tent drinking together : the discourse happening 
to turn upon the beauty and virtue of their wive9, each man 
praising his own, Collatinus offered to decide the dispute, 
by putting it to an immediate trial, whose wife should be 
found of the greatest beauty, and most sedulously employ- 
ed at that very hour. Being heated with wine, the propo- 
sal wasreliihed by the whole company : and taking horse 
without delay, they posted to Rome, though the night was 
already pretty far advanced. Their they found Lucretla, 
the wife of Collatinus, not like other women ofiierage, 
spending the time in ease and luxury, but spinning in the 
midst of her maids, and cheerfully portioning out their 
tasks. Her modest beauty, and the easy reception she 
gave her husband and his friends, so charmed them all, 
that they unanimously gave her the preference ; and Sex- 
tuswas BO much inflamed, that nothing but enjoy raeut 
sould satisfy his passion. 

For that purpose he went from the camp to visit heir 
privately a few days after, and received the same kindj-c- 
^pli^n wlneh be had wet with before. As bis Inte^ti9ii9 
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were not suspected, Lucretia sat with him at supper, and 
ordered a chamber to be got ready for him in the house. 
Midnight was the time which this ruffian thought it safest 
to put his designs into execution. Having found mean» 
to convey himself into her chamber, he approached her 
bedside with a drawnsword, and rudely laying his hand upon 
her bosom, threatened her with instant death if she offered 
to resist his passioni Lucretia affrightened out of her 
^leep, and seeing death so near, was yet inexorable to his 
desire, till being told, that if she would not yield, he wouhl 
first kill her, bih\ then laying lus own stave also* dead by 
her side, he would report that he had (bund and killed then 
both in the act of adultery. . The ^errorof ii^uny iwihiev- 
cd what that of death could not cbialn ; ^e consented to 
his desire, iind the next morning he returned to the camp 
exulting in his brutal victory, fn the mean time. Lucre- 
tia,'detesting the light, and resolving not to pardon her* 
self for the crime of another, sent for her huslumd Colla- 
tinus, and for Spurius her father, to come to her, as an in- 
delible disgrace had befallen her family. These instant- 
ly obeyed the summons, bringing with them Valerius, a 
kinsman of her father's and Junius Brutus, a reputed idi- 
ot, whose father Tarquin had murdered, and who had ae- 
cidentaily met the messenger by the way. Their arrival 
only Served to increase Lucretia'« poignant anguish ; they 
found her in a state of stedfast desperation, and vainly at- 
tempted to give her relief, *' No, said she, never sh^ll 
*' I find any thing worth living for in this life after having 
f* lost my honor. You see, my Collatinus, a polluted 
*• wretch before 30U ; one whose person has been the 
** spoil of another, but whose aiTtctions were never es- 
'^Iranged from you. Sextos, under the pretended veil of 
'^ friendship, has this night forced from me that trensure 
*^ which death only can restore, but if you have the hearts 
** of men, avenge my cause, and let posterity know, that 
'^ she who has lost her virtue, hath only death for her best 
^ consolation.^ So saying, she drew a poignard from be- 
neath her robe, and instantly plunging it into her bosom, 
expired without a groan. The whole company remained 
for some time fixed in sorrow, pity and indignation ; Spu- 
rius and Collatinus at length gave a vent to their grief in 
leans ; but Bmtte drawing the poignard reeking &091 La- 
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ojretia's wound, and lifting it towards heaven, *' Be wit- 
ness, ye gods," be cried, *' that from this moment I pro^ 
** claim myseif the avenger of the c|iaste Lucretia's cause : 
^from this moment I prdess myself the enemy of Tarquin 
*^ and bis histful house ; from henceforth this life, while life 
^^ continues, shall be employed in opposition to tyranny and 
*^ for the happiness and freedom of my much love<l coun- 
** try.** A new amazement seized the hearers, to find him, 
whom they had hitherto considered as an idiot, now appear*^ 
lag in his real character, the friend of justice and of Rome. 
He told them, that tears and lamentations were unmanly, 
when vengeance called so loud ; and delivering the poignanl 
to the rest, imposed the same oath upon them, which he 
himself had just taken. 

Junius Brutus was the son of Marcus Junius^ a noblQ 
Roman, who was married to the dat^hter of Tarquinius 
Priscus ; and for that reason, through a motive of jea- 
lousy^ was put lo death by Tarquin the Proud. This Ju- 
nius Brutus had received an excellent education from his 
father, and had, from nature, strong sense, and an inflexi- 
ble attachment to virtue ; but perciving that Tarquin had 
privately murdered his fatlier and his eldest brother, he 
counterfeited himself a fool, in order to escape the same 
danger, and thence obtained the surname of Brutus. Tarr 
quin thinking his folly real, despised the man ; and hav- 
ing possessed himself of his estate, kept him as an idiot in 
his house, merely with a view of making sport for his chil- 
dren. 

Brutus, however, only waited this opportunity to avenge 
^he cause of his family. Wherefore, ordering Lucretia's 
dead foody to be brought out to view, and exposed in the 
public forum, he inflamed the ardour of the citizens by ft 
display of the horrid transaction. He obtained a decree of 
the Senate, that Tarquin and his family should be forever 
banished from Rome, and that it should be capital for any 
to plead for, or to attempt his future return. Thus this 
monarch, who had now reigned twenty-five years, being 
expelled his kingdom, went to take refuge with bis family 
at Cira a little city of Etruria. In the mean time the Ro- 
man army made a truce with the enemy, and Brutus wa* 
yv4}chimed deliverer of the people. 
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CHAP. IX. 

EromtJubanishmeniofTarqum^ to the appmntnunto/the' 
first DicUUar. 

[U.C.245.] 

The regal power being overthrown, a form of govern- 
naent nominally republican, was substituted in its roona. 
The senate however, reserved by far the greatest share 
of the authority to themselves, and decorated their own 
body with aH the spoils of deposed monarchy. The centu- 
ries of the people chose from among the senators, instead 
of a king, two annual ma^strates, whom they called con- 
suls, with power equal to that of the regal, and with the 
same privileges, and the same,ensigns ol authority. 

Brutus, the deliverer of his country, and Collatinus the 
husband of Lucretia, were chosen first consuls in Rome. 

But this new republic, however, which seemed so grate- 
fhl to the people, had like to have been destroyed in its 
Tery commencement. A party was formed in Rome in 
favour of Tar^in. Some young men of the principal fo- 
milies in the state, wl^o had been educated about the king, 
and had shared in all the luxuries of the court, undertook 
to re-establish monarchy. This party secretly increased 
every day ; and, what may create our surprize, the sons 
of Brutus himself, and the Aqullii, the nephews of Colla- 
tinus, were among the number. Tarquin, who was in- 
formed of these iotrigues in his favour, sent ambassadors 
"iFrom Etruria to Rome, under a pretence of reclaiming the 
crown, but in reality with a design to give spirit to his fac- 
tion. But the whole conspiracy was discovered by a slave 
who had accidentally hid himself in the room where tlie 
conspirators used to assenible. Few situations could have 
been more terribly affecting than that of Brutus, a father, 
placed as a judge upon the life and death of his own chil- 
^dren, impelled by justice to condemn, and by nature to 
spare them. The young men accused pleailed nothing 
for themselves, but with conscious guilt, awaitetl their 
«ientence in silence and agony* The other judges who 
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'were pregent, felt all the pangs of nature ; Collatinus wept, 
and Valerius could not repress his sentiments of pity. 
Brutus, alone seemed to have lost all the softness of hu- 
matiitj, and with a etern countenance, and a tone of voice 
that marked his gloomy resolution, demanded of hts sons, 
if they could make any defence to the crimes with %vinch 
they had been charged. This demand be onwle three se- 
veral times ; but receiving no answer, he at length turn- 
ed himself to the executioner : " Now,'^ cried he, " it is 
your part to perform the rest. Thus saying, he again re- 
sumed his seat with an air of determined majesty ; nor 
could all the sentiments of paternal pity, nor all the im- 
ploring looks of the people, nor yet the complainfs of the 
young men who were preparing for execution, alter the 
tenor of his resolution. The executioners having stripped 
them nakedr and then whipped then with rods, presently 
after beheaded them : Brutus all the time l^eholding the 
oruel spectacle with a steady look and unaltered counte- 
nance, while the multitude gazed on with all the seusations 
of pity, terror, and admiration. 

All Tarquin's hopes of an insurrection in the city in his 
favour being <hu8 overthrown, he was now resolved to force 
himself upon his former throne by foreign assistance, and 
to that end prevailed upon the Yeians to assist him, and 
with a considerable army advanced towards RomiB. 

The consuls were not remiss in preparations 
to oppose him. Valerius conamanded the foot, U. C 
and Brutus being appointed te head the cavalry, 246. 
went out to meet him on the Roman borders. 
Aruns, the son of Tarquin who commanded the cavalry 
for his tather, seeing Brutus at a distance, wasreeolved, 
by one great attempt, to decide Ihc fate of the day, before 
the engaging of the armies : wherefore, spurring on his 
horse, he made towards him with ungovernable fury. 
Brutus, who perceived his approach, singled out from the 
ranks to meet him, and both met with such rage, that, 
eager only to assail, and thoughtless of defendiug, they 
both fell dead upon the field together. A bloody battle 
ensued, with equal slaugliter on both sides : but the Re* 
mans remaining in possession of the field of battle claim- 
ed the victory 5 iu consequence, Valerius returned in (ri- 
iRBphtoRome. 
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In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated by bis 
misfortunes, prevailed upon Porsenna, one of the kings 
of Etraria, to espouse his cause, and in person undertake 
his quarrel. This prince, equally noted for courage and 
conduct, marched directly to Rome, with a numerous ar- 
my, and laid siege to the city, while the terror of lni» 
name and his arms filled all ranks of people with dismay. 
The siege was carried on with vigour : a furious attack 
was made upon the place; the two consuls opposed in 
vain, and were carried off wounded from the fiefd ; while 
the Romans, flying in great consternation, were pursued 
by the enemy to the bridge, over which, both victors and 
vanquished were about to enter the city in the confusion. 
All now appeared lost and over, when Horatius Codes, 
who had been placed there as a centinel to defend it, op- 
posed himself to the torrent of the enemy, and assisted 
only by two more, for some time sustained the whole fury 
of the assault, till the bridge was broken down behind 
him ; when he found the communication thus cut off, 
plunging with his arms into the torrent of the Tyber, he 
swam back victorious to his fellow soldiers, and was receiv- 
ed with just applause. 

Still, however, Porsenna wa» determined upon taking* 
the'^city ; and though five hundred of his men were slain 
iira sally of the Romans, he reduced it to the greatest 
straits; and turning the aiege into a bk>ckade, resolved to 
take it by famine. The distress of the besieged soon be*^ 
gan to be insufferable^ and all things seemed to threaten 
a speedy surrender, when another act of fierce bravery, 
still superior to that which had saved the city before, 
again procured its safety and freedom. 

Mutius, a youth of undaunted courage* was resolved to 
rid his country of an enemy that so sorely continued to 
oppress it; and for this purpose, disguised in the habit of 
an Etrurian peasant, entered the camp of the enemy, re- 
solving to die or to kill the king. With this resolution 
he made np to the place where Porsenna was paying his 
troops, with a secretary by his side ; but mistaking the 
latter for the king, he stabbed him to the heart, and was 
immediately apprehended and brought back into the roy- 
al presence. Upou Porsenna's demanding who he wa8» 
^Bd the^u0« of 80 b«iiiou0 an aetiony Muiiiis, ivitho^t 
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reserve, informed him of hig country and bis design, and 
at (he same time thrusting his right hand into a fire that 
was burning upon the altar before him, " You see," cried 
he," how little I regard the severest punishment your 
" cruelty can inflict upon me. A Roman knows not only 
'* how to act, but to suffer : 1 atn not the only person 
" you have to fear : three hundred Roman youths like 
" me have conspired your destruction ; Ihej'efore prepare 
'♦ for their attempts.'* Porsenna, amazed at so much in- 
trepidity, had too noble a mind not to acknowiedge merit 
though found in an enemy; he therefore ordered him ta 
be safely conducted back to Rome, and offered the besiege 
ed conditions of peace. These were readily accepted on 
their side, being neither hard nor disgraceful, except that 
twenty hostages were demanded ; ten young men, and aa 
many virgins, of the best families in Rome. But even 
in this instance also, as if the gentler sex were resolved to- 
be sharers in the desperate valour of the times, Clelia,one 
of the hostages, escaiung from her guards, and pointing 
out the way to the rest of her female companions, swam 
over the Tyber on horseback, amidst showers of darts 
from the enemy, and presented herself to the consuL 
This tyiagistrate» fearing the consequences of detaining 
her had £er sent back : upon which Porsenna, not to be 
outdone in generosity, not only gave her liberty, but per- 
milted her tochuse such of the hostages of the op|)osite 
sex as she should think fit to attend her. On her part, 
•he, with all the modesty of a Roman virgin, chose only 
such as were under fourteen, alledging, that their tender 
age was least capable of sustaining the rigours of slavery. 
Tarquin, by means of his son-in-law, Manilios, once 
more stirred up the Latins to espouse his interest, and 
took the most convenient opportunity, when the Plebeians 
were at variance with the senators, concerning the {pay- 
ment of their debts. These refused to go to war unless 
their debts were remitted upon their return : so that the 
consuls, finding their authority insufficient, offeretl the 
people to elect a temporary magistrate, who should have 
absolute power, not only over all ranks of state, but even 
over the laws themselves. To this the Plebeians readily 
consented, willing to give up their own power for the sake 
©f abridfipng that of their superiors. In consequence ei' 
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thb,Largiu8 was created the first dictator of Rome; Ujnf 
so was his high office called, being nominated to it by his, 
colleague in the consulship. Thus the people, who could 
not bear to hear the name of king even mentioned, readi- 
ly submitted to a magistrate possessed of much greater 
power: so much do the names of things mislead us, and 
so little is any form of government irksome to people whes 
it coincides with their priyudices. 



OHAP.X. 

Fr^m the creatim cf the first DictatoTj to the ekeiim of i^ 
Tribunes if the People. 

[U. C. 255.] 

Laroiub being now created dictator, entered up<Hi 
Ills office surrounded with his lictors, and all the ensigns 
of ancient royalty, and seated upon a throne in the midst 
of the people, ordered the levies to be made in the man* 
ner of the kings of Rome. The populace looked with ter- 
ror upon a magistrate whom they had invested with un- 
controllable power, and peaceably went each to range 
himself under his respective standard. Thus going forth 
to oppose the enemy, he returned with his army, and be- 
fore his sis months were expired, laid down the dictator- 
ship, with the reputation of having exercised it with blame- 
less lenity. 

But, though for this time the people submitted to be 
led forth, yet they were resolved at last to free themselves 
from the yoke of their severe masters ; and though tbey 
could not get their complaiuts redressed, yet they detei> 
mined to fly from those wlumi they could not move to com- 
passion. The complaints therefore continuing, they re- 
solved to quit a city which gave them no shelter, and to 
form a new establishment wi^out its limits. They there- 
fore, under the conduct of a plebeian, named Sicinius 
Bellntas; retired to a moantain, from thence oaRe^ 
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HonsSacer, onthebanksof the river Anio, within about 
three miles from Rome. 

Upon the news of this defection the city was filled with 
tiimojt and consternation ; those who wished well to the 
army made all the attempts they could to scale the walls 
in order to join it. The senate was not less agitated than 
The rest : some were for violent measures, and repelling 
force by force ; others were of opinion that gentler arts 
were to be used, and that even a victory over such enemies 
would be worse than a defeat. At length, therefore, it was 
resolved to send a messenger, entreating the army to re- 
turn home and declare their grievances, promising at tne 
same time an oblivion of all that had passed. 

This message not succeeding, Menenius Agrippa, one 
of the wisest and best of the senators, was ef opinion that 
the people were to be complied with. 

U was therefore resolved to enter into a treaty with the 
people, and to make them ^och offers as should induce 
them to return. Ten commissioners were accordingly 
deputed, at the head of whom were Largius and Valerius, 
who had been dictators, and Menenius Agrippa, equally 
loved by the senate and the people. The dignity and the 
populat'ity of these ambassadors procured them a very re- 
spectable reception among the soldiers, and a long confer^ 
ence began between them. Largius and Valerius em- 
ployed all their oratory on the one hand ; while Sicinius 
and Lucius Junius, who were the spokesmen of the sol- 
dkry, a^ravated their distresses with all that masculine 
eloquence which is the child of nature. The conference 
had now continued for a long time^ When Menenius 
Agrippa, who had been originally a plebeian himself, n 
shrewd man, and who consequently knew what kind of 
eloquence was most likely to please the people, addres^^ 
ed them with that celebrated fable which is so finely told 
us by Livy. *' In times of old, when every part of tlie 
body could think for itself, and each had a separate will 
of its own, they aQ, with common cons^t, resolved to 
revolt against the belly ; they k^ew no reason, they said, 
why they should toil from morning to night in itai service, 
while the belly in the mean time lay at its ease in the 
midst of them all, and indolently grew fat upon their la- 
beers; accordingly, i^e and all, they agreed to befrien* 
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it no mote. The feet vowed they would carry it no long* 
er ; the hands vowed they would feed it no longer ; and 
the teeth averred they would not chew a morsel of meat 
though it were placed between them. Thus resolved, 
they all for some time shewed their spiiit, and kept their 
word ; but soon they found, that instead of mortifying the 
belly by these means, they only undid themselves; they 
languisheil for a while, and perceiving when too late, that 
it was owing to the belly that they had strength to work, 
or courage to mutiny.^* 

This fable, the application of which is obvious, had an 
instantaneous effect upon the people. They unanimously 
cried out that Agrippa Bhould lead them back to Rome ; 
and were making preparations to follow him, when Luci- 
us Junius, before mentioned, withheld them ; alledging, 
that though they were grateful to acknowledge the kind 
offers of the senate, yet they had no safeguard for the 
future against their resentment ; that therefore it was ne- 
cessary for the security of the people, to ha.ve certain oflB- 
cers created annually from among themselves, who should 
have power to give such of them as should be injured re- 
dress, and plead the cause of the community 

The people, who arc ever of opinion with the last speak- 
er, highly applauded this proposal ; wluch yet the 
commissioners had not power to Comply with ; they 
therefore sent to Rome to take the instructions of the se- 
nate, who^ worried with divisions among themselves, and 
harrassed by complaints from without, w^re resolved to 
have peace at whatsoever price it should be obtained : acr 
cordingly as if with one voice, they consented to the crea- 
tion of their new officers, who were called Tnbunes cf the 
People^ ApiMUB alone protesting with vehemence against 
the measure. 

The tribunes of the people were at first five in number^ 
tfaoagh aAerwards their body was increased to five more ; 
they were always annually elected by the people, and al- 
most always from their body. They at first had their 
«eat8 placed before the door of the seoate-house, and be-, 
ing caUed in, they were to examine every decree, apnull^ 
ing ii by the word vet^l forbidit ; or confirming.it by 
signing the letter T, which gave it its validity. This new 
•ffice bdn^ thus instituted^ Sicinus Bellutus, Lueius Ja- 
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AU8, Caius Licioku, Albinus^ and Icilios Ruga, \rere the first 
tribuoes chosen by the suffrages of the people. The sen- 
ate also made an edict confirming the abolition of debts ; and 
now all things being adjusted, both on the one side and the 
other, the people after having sacrificed to the gods of the 
mountain) returned back once more in triumph Rome. 



CHAP. XL 

Frmnihe creation of the TrUnmeSj to the <ippoi^ment of the 
Decemviru 

lU. C. 260.] 

During the late separation, all tillage had been en- 
tirely neglected, and a famine was the consequence the 
ensuing season. The senate did all that Uy in their pow- 
er to remedy the distress ; but the people, pinched with 
want, and willing to throw the blamie on any but them- 
selves, ascribed the whole of their distress to the avarice 
of the patricians, who having purchased all the com, as 
was alledged, intended to indemntfy themselves for the a- 
bolition of debts, by selling it out to great advantage. But 
abundance soon after appeased them for a time. A large 
fleet of ships laden with com from Sicily, (a great part of 
which was a present from Gelon, Uie king of &at country, 
to the Romans, and the rest purchased by the senate with 
the public money) raised their spirits once more. 

But Corjolanus incurred their resentment, by insisting 
thatit should not be distributed till the grievances of the 
senate were removed. For this the tribunes summoned 
him to a trial before the people. 

When the appointed day was come all persons were fil- 
led with the greatest expectations, and a vast concourse 
from the adjacent country assembled and filled up the fo- 
rum. Goriolanus upon this presented himself before the 
people, with a d^ee of intrepidity that merited better fop- 
tune. His graceml person, Ms persuasive eloquence, the 
cries of those whom he had saved from the enemy, iaclin- 
D 
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ed the auditors to relent. But being unable to answer 
what was alliedged against him to the satisfaction of the 
people, and utterly confounded with a new charge of hav- 
ing emtjezziefl the plunder of Antium, the tribunes im- 
fnediately took the votes, and Coriolanus was condemned 
to perpetual exile. 

This sentence against their bravest defender struck the 
whole body of the senale with sorrow, consternation, and 
regret Coriolanus alone, in the midst of the tumult, 
seemed an unconcerned spectator. He returned home, 
followed by the lamentations of hundreds of the most re- 
spectable senators and citizens of Rome, to take a lasting 
leave of his wife, his children and his mother^ Y eturia. 
Thus recommending his little children to their care, and 
all to the care of heaven, he left the city without followen^ 
or fortune, to take refuge with Tnllus Attius, a man of 
great power among the Volscians, who took him under his 
protection, and espoused his quarrel. 

The first thing to be done, was to induce the Volsci to 
break the league which had been made with Rome, and 
for this purpose TuUus sent many of his citizens thither, 
in order to see some games at that time celebrating ; bat 
In the mean time gave the senate private information that 
the strangers had dangerous intentions of burning the city. 
This had the desired effect; the senate issued an order, 
that all strangers, whoever they were, should depart from 
Rome before sunset This order Tullus represented to 
his countrymen as an ii^raction of the treaty, and procur- 
ed an embassy to Rome, complaining of the breach, and 
re^demanding all the territories belonging to the Volsci- 
ans, of which they had bcfen violently dispossessed, de- 
claring war in case of a refusal ; but this message was 
treated by the senate with contempt 

War being thus declared on both sides, Coriolanus and 
TuUus were made generals of the Volscians, and accord- 
ingly invaded the Roman territories, ravaging and laying 
waste all such lands as belonged to the Plebeians, but let- 
ting those of the senators remain untouched. In the 
mean time the levies went on but slowly at Rome. The 
two consuls, who were re-elected by the p^ple, seemed 
but little skilled in war, and even feared to encounter a 
^neral whom they kneW to be their rapmor in the field. 
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The allies also shewed tlieir fe^B« ani) slowly brought ia 
(beir succours ; so that Coriolanus continued to take their 
towusone after the other. Fortune followed him in every 
expedition ; and he was now so famous for his victories, 
tiiat the Volsci left their towns defenceless to follow him 
into the field. The very soldiers of his colleague^s army 
came over to him, and would acknowledge no other gen* 
era!. Thus finding himself unopposed in the field, and 
at the head of a numerous army, he at length invested the 
city of Rome itself, fully resolved to besiege it. It was 
then that the senate and the people unanimously agreed 
to send deputies to Mm with proposals of restoration, in 
ease he should draw off his army. Coriolanus received 
their proposals at the head of his principal officers, and 
vrith the sternness of a general that was to give the law re* 
fused their offers. 

Another embassy was now sent forth, colouring him 
not to exact from his native city aught but what became 
Romans to grant. Coriolanus, however, naturally inflex** 
ibie and severe, still persisted in his former demands, and 
granted them but three days, in which to finish their de- 
liberations. Ln this exigence, all that was left was ano« 
ther deputation, still more solemn than either of the former 
composed of the pontiffs the priests, and the augurs. 
These, clothed in their habits of ceremony, and with 
a grave and mournful deportment, issued from the city, 
and entered the camp of the. conqueror i but all in vain ; 
they found him severe and inflexible as before. 

When the people saw them return ineffectually, they 
began to give up the commonwealth as lost. Their tern* 
pies were filled with old men, mth women and childreni 
vrho, prostrate at their alters, put up their ardent prayers 
for the preservation of their country. Nothing was to be 
lieard but anguish and lamentation; nothing to be seen 
but scenes of affright and distress. At length it was sug- 
gested to them, that what could not be effected by the in- 
tercession of the senate, or the adjuration of the priests, 
might be brought about by the tears of his wife, or the 
commands of his mother. This deputation seemed to be 
relished by all ; and even the senate itself gave it the sanc- 
tion of their authority. Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus 
jit ficst made some hesitation t^ undertake so pious a work, 
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knowiog the ioflexible temper of her soo, and fearing on^ 
ly to shew his disobedience in a new point of light, by re- 
jecting the commands of a parent : however, she at last 
undertook the embassy, and set forward from the city, ac- 
companied by many of the principal matrons of Rome, 
with Yolumnia his wife, and his two ehiidreo. Corioia- 
Bus, who at a distance discovered this mournful train of 
females, was resolved to give them a denial, and called his 
officers round him to be witnesses of his resolution ; bat 
when told that his mother and his wife were among the 
number, he instantly came down from his tribunal to meet 
and embrace them. At first, the women's tears and em- 
braces took away the power of words ; and the rough sol- 
dier himself, hard as he was, could not refrain from shar- 
ing in their distress. Corioianus now seemed much a- 
gitated by contending passions ; while his mother, who 
saw him moved, seconded her words by the most persua- 
sive eloquence, her tears : his wife and children hung 
round him entreating for protection and pity ; while her 
fair train, her companions, added their lamentations, and 
deplored their own and their country's distress. Ooriola* 
nus for a moment was silent, feeling the strong conflict 
between honour and inclination ; at length, as if roused 
from his dream, he flew to take up his mother, who had 
fallen at his feet, crying out, '* O my mother, thou hast 
saved Rome, but lost thy son." He accordingly gave or- 
ders to draw ofl* the army, pretending to the officers that 
the city was too strong to be taken. Tullus, who bad loojg 
envied his glory, was not remiss in aggravating the lenity 
of hie^ conduct to his countrymen. Upon their return Co- 
riolanus was slain in an insurrection of the people, and a€r 
terwards honourably buried, with late and ineflectual re* 
pentance. 

Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rome up- 
* on the retreat of the Volscian army ; but they were cloud- 
ed soon after by the intrigues ofSpuriusCas8ius,who, want- 
ing to make himself despotic by means of the people, was 
found guilty of a number of crimes, all tending towards al- 
tering the constitution, and was thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock, by those very people whose interests he 
had endeavoured to extend. 

'4^he year following, the two coatals of the former year 
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Manlks and Fabius^ were cited by the tribunes to appear 
before the people. The Agrarian law, which had been 
proposed some time before, for equally dividing the lands 
^ of the commonwealth among the people, was the object 
invariably pursued, and they were accused of having made 
unjustifiable delays inputting it off. 

It seems, the Agrarian law was a grant ihe senate 
could not think of giving up to the people. The coasuls 
therefore made many delays and excuses, till at lengtk 
they were once more obliged to have recourse to a dicta- 
tor, and they fixed upoa Quintus Oincinnatus, a maa^ 
who had for so-ne time given up all views of ambition, 
and retired to his little farm, where the deputies of the 
senate found him holding the plough, and dressed in the 
mean atlire of a labouring husbandman* He appeared 
but little elevated with the addresses of ceremony, and 
the pompous habits they brought him ;. and upon declare 
mg to him the senate's pleasure, he testified rather a con- 
cern that his aid should be wanted : he naturally prefer* 
red the charms of a country retirement to the fatiguing 
splendors of office, and only said to his wife, as they were 
leadhig him away, *^ I fear, n^ Attilla, that for this year 
^* our little fields must remain unsown." Thus taking a 
tender leave, he departed for the city, where both parties 
were strongly inflamed against each other. However, h^ 
was resolved to side with neither : but by a strict atten- 
tion to the interests of his country, instead of gaining the 
confidence of faction to seize the esteem of all. Thus by 
threats, and well timed submission, he prevailed upon the 
tribunes to put off their law for a time, and carried him- 
self so as to be a terror to the multitude whenever they 
refused to enlist; and their greatest encoiirager, when- 
ever their submission deserved it. Thus having restored 
that tranquility to the people which he so much loved 
himself, he again gave up the splendors of audition, to 
enjoy it with a greater relish in his little farm. 

C'inciooatus was not long retired from his of- 
fice when a fresh exigence of the state once more U. C. 
required his assistance; the JSqui and the Vol- 295. 
8ci, who, though still worsted, still were fer re- 
newing the war, made new inroads into the territories pf 
Roaie. Minulius, one of the consuls who succeeded Ciifi- 
D2 
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einnatus, was sent to oppose them : but being nafuratiy 
timid, and rather more afraid of being conquered than 
desirous of victory, his army was driven ii^to a defile be«^ 
tween two mountains, from which, except through the ene- 
my, there was no egress. This, however, the ^qui had 
the precaution to fortify, by which the Roman army was 
80 hemmed in on every side, that nothing remained but 
submission to the enemy, famine, or immediate death. 
Some knights who found means of getting away privately 
through the enemy's camp, were the first ^t brought 
the account of this disaster to Rome. Nothing coutd ex- 
ceed the consternation of all ranks of people when' inform- 
ed of it : the senate at first thought of the other consul ; 
but not having sufficient experience of his abilities, they 
unanimously turned their eyes Upon Cincinnatus, and re- 
solved to make him dictator. Cincinnatus, the only per- 
son on whom Rome could now place her whole depen- 
dence, was found, as before> by the messengers of the 
senate, labouring in his little field with cheerful industry. 
He was at first astonished at the ensigns of unbounded 
power, with which the deputies came to invest him ; but 
still more at the approach of the principal of the senate, 
yrho came out to meet him. A dignity so unlooked fort 
however, had no effect upon the simplicitly or the integri- 
ty of hb manners : and being now possessed of absolute 
power, and called upon to nominate his master of the 
horse, he chose a poor man named Tarquitius, one who 
like himself despised riches when they led to dishonour. 
Thus the saving a great nation was devolved upon an hus- 
bandman taken from the plough, and an obscure centinel 
fottnd among the dregs of the army. Upon entering the 
city, the dictator put on a serene look, and entreated all 
those who were able to bear arms to repair before sunset to 
the Campus Martius (the place where the levies were made) 
with necessary arms and provisions for five days. He put 
himself at the head of these, and marching all night with 
great expedition, he arrived before day within sight of the 
enemy. Upon his approach, be ordered hb soldiers to 
raise a loud shout, to apprise the consul's army of the re- 
lief that was at hand. The MqvA were not a little amased 
when they saw themselves between two enemies, but still 
more ^beii they perceived Cinciunatmi making the strongs 
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t$t itntTenchmentti beyond them, to prevent their escape, 
and InclosiDg them as they had enclosed the consul. To 
prevent this, a furious combat ensued ; but the ^qui be- 
ing attacked on both sides, and unable to resist or fly, 
begged a cessation of arms. They offered the dictator his 
own terms ; he gave them their lives ; but obliged them» 
in token of servitude, to pass under the yoke, T^hichTvas 
two spears set upright, and another across, in form of a 
^llows, beneath which the vanquished were to march. 
Their captains and generals he made prisoners of war, be- 
ing reserved to adorn his triumph. As for the plunder 
of the enemy's camp, that he gave entirely up to his own 
soldiers, without reserviojE any part for himself, or pei^ 
mitting those of the delivered army to have a share. Thus 
having rescued a Roman army from inevitable destruction^ 
having defeated a powerful enemy, having taken and forti* 
fied their city, and still more, having refused any part of 
the spoil, he resigned his dictatorship after having enjoy- 
ed it but fourteen days. The senate would have enriched 
him, but he declined their proffers, chusing to retire once 
more to his farm and cottage, content with temperance and 
&me. 

But this repose from foreign invasion did not lessen the 
tumults of the city within. The clamours for the Agrari- 
an law still continued, and still more fiercely, whenSiccius 
Dentatus a plebeian, advanced in years, but of an admira- 
ble person and military deportment, came forward to enu- 
merate his hardships and his merits. This old soldier 
made no scruple of extolling the varipus achievements of his 
youth : but indeed his merits supported ostentation. He 
had served his country hi the wars forty years ; he had 
been an officer thirty, first a eenturion, and then a tribune ; 
fae had fought one hundred and twenty battles ; in which 
by the force d'bis single arm, he had saved a multitude of 
lives; he had gained fourteen civic, three mural, and 
eight golden crowns, besides eighty-three chains, sixty 
bracelets, eighteen gilt spears, and twenty three horse trap- 
pings, whereof nine were for killing the enemy in single 
«ombat ; moreover he had received forty-five wounds all be- 
fore, and none behind. These were his honours? yet not- 
withstanding all this, he had never received any share of 
those lands which were won from the enemy, hot contim^ 
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to draw on a life of poverty andcontempt^while others were 
possessed of those very territories which his valour had 
won, without any merit to deserve them, or ever having 
contributed to the conquest. A case of so much hard- 
ship had a strong effect upon the multitude ; they unani- 
mously demanded that the law might be passed, and that 
such merit should not go unrewarded, It was in vain that 
aome of the senators rose up to speak against it ; th€ir 
voices^were drowned by the cries of the people. When 
reason therefore could no longer be heard, passion as usual 
succeeded; and the young patricians running furiously into 
the throng, broke the balloting urns, and dispersed the 
multitude that offered to oppose them. For this they were 
some time afterwards fined by the tribunes, but their re- 
solution nevertheless for the present, put offtheAgrariaa 
law. 



CHAP. XII. 

JVv>»i the ereOtian of the Decefumri, to the extindim of that 

[U. C. 302.] 



The conmionwealth of Rome had now for near six- 
ty years been fluctuating between the contending orders 
that composed it, till at length each side, as if weary, 
were willing to respire a while from the mutual exertions 
of their claims. The citizens, now therefore of every rank, 
began to complain of the arbitrary decisions of their ma- 
gistrates, and wished to be guided by a written body of 
laws, which being known, might prevent wrongs as well 
as punish them. In this, both the senate and the people 
oonr.urred,a8 hoping that such laws would put an end to 
the commotions that so long had harrassed the state. It 
-wae thereupon agreed that ambassadors shciuld be sent to 
the Greek cities in Italy, and to J^thens, to bririg home 
voch laws from ibence, as by experience had beenfoimd 
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most equitable and useful. For this purpose three sena* 
tors, Posthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, were fixed 
upon, anii gallies assigned to convoy them agreeable to 
the migesty of the Roman people. While they were upon 
this commission abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated 
the city at home, and supplied the interval of their ab- 
sence with other anxiety than that of wishes for their re- 
turn. In about a year the plague ceased, and the ambas- 
sadors returned, bringing liome a body of laws collected 
from the most civilized states of Greece and Italy, which 
being afterwards formed into ten tables, and two more be- 
ing added, made that celebrated code, called the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, many fragments of which remain to 
thb day. 

The ambassadors were no sooner returned, than th« 
tribunes required that a body of men should be chosen to 
digest their new laws into proper form, and to give weight 
to the execution of them. After long debates whether 
this choice should not be partly made from the people a» 
well as the partricians, it was at last agreed that ten of the 
principal senators should ^e elected, whose power, con- 
tinuing for a year, should be equal to that of kings and con- 
suls, and that without any appeal. The persons chosen 
were Appius, and Genutius, who had been elected consuls 
for the ensuing year ; Posthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, 
the three ambassadors ; Sextus and Romulus, former con- 
suls ; with Julius, Yeturius, and Horatius, senators of the 
first consideration. Thus the whole constitution of the 
state at once took a new form, and a dreadful ex[)eriment 
was going to be tried, of governing one nation by laws 
formed from the manners and customs of another. 

The decemviri, beiug now invested \^ith absolute powes 
agreed to tai^e the reins of government by turnsi and that 
each should dispense justice for a day. 

These magistrates for* the first year wrought with ex- 
treme application ; and their work being finished . it was 
expected they would be contented to give up their of- 
fices ; but having known the charms of power, they were 
now unwilling to resign it ; they therefore pretended 
that seme la\ts were yet wanting to complete their design, 
and entreated the senate Tor a continuance ©f their offices ; 
te which ^t body assented. 
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Bat ^hey Boon threw off the mask of moderation, and 
regardless either of the approbation of the senate or the 
people, resolved to continue themselves, against allordec» 
in the decemvirate. A conduct so notorious produced 
discontents, and these were as sure to produce fresh acts 
of tyranny. The city was become almost a desert with 
respect to ail wiio had any thing to lose, and the decem- 
virs' rapacity was then only discontinued, when ttjey wantr 
ed fresh objects to exercise it upon. In this state of slave- 
ry, proscription and mutual distrust, not one citizen was 
found to strike for his country's freedom ; these tyrants 
continued to rule without controul, being constantly 
guarded, not with their lie tors alone, but a numerous 
crowd of dependents, clients, and even patricians, whom 
their vices had confederated round them. 

In this gloomy situation of the state, the ^qui and Vol- 
sci, those constant enemies of the Romans, undertook 
their incursions, resolved to profit by the intestine divisions 
of the people, and advanced within about ten miles of 
Rome. 

But the decemriri being put in possession of all the 
military, as well as of the civil power, divided their army 
into three parts ; whereof one continued with Appius in 
the city to keep it in awe ; the other two were oommand* 
ed by his colleagues, and wsre led, one against the iBqui, 
and the other against the Sabines. The Roman soldiers 
had now got into a method of pwiishing the generals 
whom they disliked, by suffering themselvss to be van* 
quished in the field. They put it in practice on thisoe* 
casion, and shamefully abandoned their camp upon the ap- 
proach of the enemy. Never was the news of a victory 
more joyfully received at Rome than the tidings of this 
defeat ; the generals as is always the case, were blamed 
for the Ireachery of their men, some demanded that they 
should be deposed, others cried out for a dictator to lead 
the troops to conquest ; but among the rest, old Biccius 
Dentafus. the tribune, spoke his sentiments with his usu- 
al openness ; and treating the generals with contempt, 
shewed all the faults of their discipline in the camp, and 
their conduct in the field. Appius in the meantime was 
not remiss in observing the disposition of the {leople. Den- 
tat as in particular was marked out fof vengeance, andun- 
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der pretence of doing him particular honor, he was ap- 
pointed legate, and put at the head of the supplies which 
"were sent from Rome to reinforce the army. The office 
of legate was held sacred among the Romans, as in it were 
united the authority of a general with the reverence due to 
the priesthood. Dentatus, no way suspecting his design, 
went to the camp with alacrity, where he was received 
with all the external marks of respect. But the generals 
soon found means of indulging their desire of revenge. 
He was appointed at the head -of an hundred men to go 
and examine a more commodious place for encampment, 
as he had very candidly assured the commanders that 
their present situation was wrong. The soldiers, how- 
ever, who were given as his attendants, were assassins ; 
wretches who had lohg been ministers of the vengeance 
of the decemviri, and who aow engaged to murder him, 
though with all those apprehensions, which his reputation 
as he was called the Roman Achilles, might be sup[>osed 
to inspire. With these designs they 1^ him from the 
way into the hollow bosom of a retired mountain, where 
they began to set upon him from behind. Dentatus now 
too late perceived the treachery of the decemviri, and was 
resolved to sell his life as dearly as he could : he there- 
fore put his back to a rock, and defended himself against 
those who pressed most closely. Though now grown 
old, he had still the remains of his former valour, and kil- 
led no less than fifteen of the assailants, and wounded thir- 
ty with his own hand. The assailants, now therefore terri- 
fied at his amazing bravery, showered in their javelins up- 
on him at a distance all which he received in his shield 
with undaunted resolution. The combat, though so une- 
qual in numbers, was managed for some time with doubt- 
ful success, till at length his assailants bethought them- 
selv^ of ascending the rock against which he stood, and 
thus poured down stones upon him from above. This 
succeeded, the old soldier fell beneath their united efforts, 
after having shewn, by his death, that he owed it to his 
fcHriitude, and not his fortune, that he had come off so 
many times victorious. The decemviri, pretended to join 
in the general «orrow for so brave a man, and decreed 
bim a. funeral with the finst military honors; but the 
Sreatn^M of their apparent distresi, compared with their 
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known hatred, only rendered them still more detestable 
to the people* 

But a transaction still more atrocious than the former 
served to inspire the citizens with a resolution to break all 
measures of obedience, and at last to restore freedom. 
Appi us, who still remained at Rome, sitting one day on 
his tribunal to dispense justice, saw a maiden of exquisite 
beauty, and aged about fifteen, passing to one of the public 
schools, attended by a matron, her nurse. The charms 
of this damsel, heightened by all the innocence of virgin 
modesty, caught his attention, and fired his heart. The 
ilay following, as she passed, he found lier still more beau- 
tiful than before, and his breast still more inflamed. He 
now therefore resolved to obtain the gratification of his 
passion whatever should be the consequence, and found 
means to inform himself of the virgin's name an4 family. 
Her name was Virginia : she was the daughter of Yirgi- 
uius, a centurion, then with the army in the field, and had 
been contracted to Icilius, formerly a tribune of the people^ 
who had agreed to marry her at the end of the present 
campaign. Appius at first resolved to break this match, 
and to espouse her himself ; but the laws of the Twelve 
Tables had forbidden the patricians to intermarry with the 
plebeians ; and he could not infringe these, as he was the 
enactor oif them. Nothing therefore remained but a 
ciiminal enjoyment, which, as he was long used to the in- 
dulgence of hw passions, he resolved to obtain. After 
having vainly tric^ to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse, he 
had recourse to another expedient still more guilty. He 
pitched upon one Claudius, who had long been the mini- 
ster of his pleasures, te assert the beautiful maid was hit 
Blave, and to refer the cause to his tribunal for decision* 
Claudius behaved exactly according to his instructioni^ 
for entering into the school where Virginia was playing 
among her female companions, he seized upon her as his 
property, and was going to drag her away by force, but 
WM prevented by the people drawn together by her cries* 
At length, after the first heat of opposition was over* 
be led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of Appius, and 
there plausibly exposed bis pretentions. He asserted that 
she was bom in his house of a female slave, who sold her 
tellie wifeofVirginitts, who bad been barren; Aat be 
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Mad ieveral credible evidences to prove the truth of what 
he said : but that until they could come togH^her, it wai 
reasonable the slave should be delivered into his custody* 
being her proper master. Appius seemed to be stru^ 
with the justice of his claims : be observed, that if the re- 
puted father himself were present, he might indeed be 
willing to delay thedelivery of the maiden for sometime, 
but that it was not lawful for him in the present case to 
detaia her from her lawful master. He therefore adjudged 
her to Claudius, as his slave, to be kept 1^ him till Vir^ 
giniuB should be able to prove his paternity. Tins sen- 
tence was received with loud clamors and reproaches by 
the multitude : the women in particular came round tl^ 
innocent Vii*ginia, as if willing to protect her from the 
Judge's fury, while Icilius, her lover, boldly opposed the 
decree, and obliged Claudius to take refuge under the tri- 
bunal of the decemvir. All things now threatened an open 
insurrection, when Appius, fearing the ev«nt, thought pro- 
per to suspend his judgment till the arrival of Yirgiuius, 
who was then about eleven miles from Rome with the ar- 
my. The day following was filled for the trial, and in the 
mean time Appius sent letters to the generals to confine 
Yirginius, as his arrival in town might only serve to kin- 
dle sedition aoMmg the people. These letters, holvever, 
were intercepted by the centurion's friends, who sent him 
down a full relation of the design lud against the liberty 
and the honour of his only dai^hter. Yirginius upon 
this pretending the death of a near relation, got permission 
to leave the camp« and flew to Rome, inspired with indig- 
nation and revenge. Accordingly the next day, be ap- 
peared before the tril)«inal, to the astonishment of Appius, 
leading hb weeping daughter by the hand, both habited 
in the deepest mourning. Claudius, the accuser, was al- 
so there, and began by making his demand. Yirginius 
next spoke in turn ; he represented that his wife had ma- 
ny children ; that she had been seen pregnant by nua»- 
* bers ; that if he had intentions of adopting a suppositious 
ehildj he would have fixed upon a boy j^ther than a girl ; 
fimt it was notorious to all that his wife had ber^M suck' 
. led her own child ; and that it was surprising su^ a claim 
should be now revived after a filteen years cUscontinuanee. 
WJiile the father spoke this with astern air, Yirginia ?tpod 
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trembUi^ by, and with looks of persuative innocence, ad- 
ded weight to all his remonstrances. The people seemed 
entireij satisfied of the hardship of his case, till Appios, 
fearing what he said might have dangerous effects upon 
the multitude, interrupted him, under a pretence of being 
sufficiently instructed in the merits of the cause. " Yes," 
sajs lie, '^ my conscience obliges me to declare, that I 
<* myself am witness to the truth of the deposition of Claudi- 
^' us. Most of this assembly know, that I was leftguar- 
^* dian to this youth ; and I was very early apprized that 
** be had aright to this young woman ; but the affisdrs of 
^ the public, and the dissentions of the people, then pre- 
" vented me doing him justice. However, it is not nw 
^* too late : and, by the power vested in me for the public 
** good, I adjudge Virginia to be the property of Claudi- 
^^UB, the plaintiff. Go therefore lictors, disperse the 
^ multitude, and make room for a master to repossess 
'' himself of his slave.** The lictors, in obedience to his 
command, soon drove off the throng that pressed round 
the tribunal; and now they seized upon Virginia) and 
were delivering her up into the hands of Claudius, when 
Virginius, who found that all was over, seemed to ac- 
quiesce in the sentence. He therefore mildly entreated 
Appius to be permitted to take a last farewell d one 
whom he had long considered as his child, and so satisfi- 
ed, he would letorn to his duty with fresh alacrity. With 
this the decemvir complied, but upon condition that their 
endearments should pass in his presence. Virginius, with 
the most* poignant anguosh, took his almost expiring 
* daughter in his arms, for a while supported her liead up- 
on his breast, and wiped away the tears that rolled down 
her lovely visage ; and happening to be near the shops 
that surrounded the Ponun, he snatched up a knife that 
Ivy on the shambles, and addressing his daughter, " My 
dearest lost child,'' cried he, ** this, thu alone can preserve 
your honour and your freedom.'' So saying, he buried 
the weapon in her breast, and then holding it up reeking 
with the blood of hb daughter, *' Appius," he cried,'* by 
" this blood of innocence, I devote thy head to the infer- 
** nal gods." Thus sajring, with the bleody knife in his 
hand, and threatonii% destruction to whemsoever shoidd 
•ppose him, he ran through the city, wiUJy callu^ upon 
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the people to strike for freedom, and from thence went to 
the camp, in order to spread a like flame through the 
armj. 

He no sooner arrived at the camp, followed by a num- 
ber of his friends, but he informed the army of all that wai . 
done, still holding the bloody knife in his hand. He ask* 
ed their pardon, and the pardon of their gods, for having 
committed so rash an action, but ascribed it all to the 
dreadful necessity of the times. The army, already pre- 
disposed, immediately with shouts echoed their approba- 
tion; and decamping, left their generals behind to take 
their station once more upon mount Aventine, whither 
they had retired about forty years before. The other, 
which bad been to oppose the Sabines, seemed to feel a 
like resentment, and came over In large parties to join 
them. 

Appius in the mean time did all he could tm quell the 
disturbances in the city ; but finding the tumult incapable 
of controul, and perceiving that his mortal enemies, Va- 
lerius and Horatius, were the most active in opposition, 
at first attempted to find safety by flight; nevertheless^ * 
being encouraged by Oppius, who was one of his col- 
leagues, he ventured to assemble the senate, and urged 
the punishment of all deserters* The senate, however^ 
were far from giving the relief he sought for; they fore- 
saw the dangers and miseries that threatened the state in 
case of opposing the incensed army ; they therefore dis- 
patched messengers to them, offering to restore their 
former mode of government. To this proposal all the 
people joyfully assented, and the army gladly obeyed, 
now returning to the city, if not with the ensigns, at least 
with the pleasure of a triumphant entry. Appius, and 
Oppius one of his colleagues, both died by their own 
hands in prison. The other eight decemvirs went in(o 
voluntary exile; and Claudius, the pretended master of 
Virginia, was driven out after them. 

la the mean time, these intestine tumults produced 
weakness within the state and confidence in the en<emy 
abroad. The wars with the Mqui and Volsci still continr 
ned ; and as each year some trifling advantages were ob^ 
tainedover the Romans, they at last advanced so far as to- 
nuAie their mcurskHis to the veiy walls of Rome. 
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But not the courage only of the Romans i 
W. C ed diminished by these conquests, but their other 

309. virtues also, particularly their justice. About this 
time the inhabitants of two neighbouring cities, 
Ardea and Aricia, had a contest between themselves about 
tome lands that had long been claimed by both. At 
length, being unable to agree, they referred it to the se- 
nate and the people of Rome. The senate had yet some 
of the principles of primitive justice remaining, ani refused 
to determine the dispute. But the people readily under^ 
took the decision ; and one Scaptius, an old man, de- 
claring that these very lands of right belonged to Ronie, 
ihey immediately voted themselves to be the legal pos- 
sessors, and sent home the former litigants, thoroughly 
convinced of their own folly, and of the Roman injustice. 

The tribunes now grew more turbulent ; they proposed 
two laws, one to permit Plebeians to intermarry with Pa- 
Iricians, and the other to permit them to be admitted to 
tftie consulship also. The senators receiveil these propo- 
sals with indignation, and seemed resolved to undergo 
the utmost extremities rather than submit to enact tfaem» 
However, finding their resistance only to increase the 
•ommotions of the state, they at last consented to pas» 
the law concerning marriages, hoping that this concession 
would satisfy the people. But they were to be appeased 
but for a very short time; for returning to their old cus- 
tom of refusing to enlist upon the approach of an enemy, 
the consuls were forced to hold a private conference with 
the chief of the senate, where, after many debates, Clau- 
dius proposed an expedient as the most probable means 
of satisfying the people in the present conjuncture. This 
was to create six or eight governors in the room of con- 
suls, whereof one half at least should be patricians. This 
project, which was in fact granting what the people de- 
manded, pleased the whole meeting ; and it was agreed, 
that at the next public meeting of the senate, the consuls 
should, contrary to their nsual custom, begin by asking 
the opinion of the youngest senator. Upon assembling 
the senate, one of the tribunes accused them of holding 
secret meetiiigs, and managing dangerous designs against 
the people. The consuls, on the other hand, averred 
tkeir Innocence ; aiid,Ui demonstrate their sinterity, gave 
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any of tbe jounger memhere of the bonse leasee to pro- 
pound their opioions. These remaining silent, such of. 
tbe old senators as were known to be popular, began by 
observing that the people ought to be indulged in their 
request, that none so well deserved power as those who 
were most instrumental in gaining it, and that the city . 
could not be free, until all were reduced to perfect equal- 
ity. Claudius spoke next, and broke out into bitter in- 
Tectives against the people, asserting that it was his opi- 
nion that the law should not pass. This produced some 
disturbance among the plebeians^ at length, Genutius 
proposed, as had been precoocerted, that six governors 
should be annually chosen, with cx>nsttlar authority, three 
from the senate, and three from the people, and that 
when the time of their magistracy should be expired, 
then it would be seen whether they should have the same 
office continued, or whether the consulship should bees* 
tablished upon its former footing. This prqfect was ea« 
gerly embraced by the people ; yet so fickle were the 
multitude, that thougli many of the plebeians stood, the 
choice wholly fell upon the patricians, who ofiered them.* 
selves as candidatesr These new magistrates 
were called Military Tribunes ; they were at first U. C 
but three, afterwards they were Increased to four, 310. 
and at length to six. They had the power and 
ensigns of consuls ; yet that power being divided among- a 
number, each singly was of less authority. The first 
that were chosen only continued in office about three 
months, the augurs having found something amiss in the 
ceremonies of their election. 

The military tribunes being deposed, the consuls once 
more came into office ; in order to lighten the weight of 
business which they were obliged to sustain, a new office 
was erected, namely, that of Censors, to be chosen every 
fifth year. Their business was to take an Climate of the 
number and estates of the people, and to distribute them 
into their proper classes; to inspect into the lives;. and 
manner of their fellow citizens ; to degrade senators fktt 
misconduct; to dismount knighte, and toHurn" down pki- . 
beiansfromtheir tribes into an inferior in ^se'ofmisd^ 
meanor. The two first censors were Papirios and Sem- 
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phnmiusy both patricians ; and from this order they COS- 
tinned to be elected for near an hundred years. 
^ This new creation served to restore peace for some 
tmte among the orders ; and a triumph gained over the 
Volscians by Gaganius the consul, added to the universal 
satisfaction that reigned among the people. 

This calm, however, was but of a short continuance ; 
for, some time after, a famine pressing hard 
U. G. upon the poor, the xnual complaints against the 
3i3* rich were renewed ; and these as before^ proving 
ineflfectual, produced new seditions. The con- 
suls were accused of neglect in not having laid in proper 
quantities of corn ; they however disregarded the mur- 
murs of the populace, content with exerting all their care 
in attempts to supply the pressing necessities. But though 
they did aH that could be expected irom active magistrates 
In providing and distrHiuting provisions to the poor, yet 
Spurius Melius, a rich knight, who had purchased up 
all the corn of Tuscany, by far outshone them in liberali- 
ty. This demagogue, iidamed with a secret desire of 
becoming powerful. by the contentions in the state, distri- 
buted corn in greater quantities among the poorer sort 
each day, till his house become the asylum of all such as 
wii»hed to exchange a life of labour for one of lazy depen* 
dence. When he had thus gained a sufficient number of 
partisans, he procured large quantities of arms to be 
brought into his house by night, and formed a conspira- 
cy by which he was to obtain the conmiand, while some 
•f the tribunes, whom he had found means to corrupt^ 
were to act under him in seising the liberties of his conn* 
try. Minucius soon discovered the plot ; and informing 
the senate thereof, they imme<liately formed a resolution 
•f creating a dictator^ who should have the power of quell- 
ing the conspiracy without appenUng to the people. Cii^ 
WinatuS) who was new eighty years old, was chosen once 
vor^ to rescue his country from impending danger. He 
be^^ by summoning Mielius to appear, who refused to 
•bey. He next sent Ahala, the master of his hone, to 
. #rcehim;'who meeting him in the Forum, mid pressnig 
Maelius to follow him to the dicUtor% tribunal, upon his 
lefusal, Ahala killed him on the si)ot. The dictator ap- 
ylanded the resdntios ef Ui «Scer,.aiid oeuumded jii# 
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conspirator's goods to be sold, and hi3 house to be deoKK 
lished, distributing his stores among the |)eople. 

Tiie tribunes of the people were much enraged at the 
ieath of Mseiius ; and io order to punish the seoate^ 
at the next election, instead of consuls, insisted 
upon restoring their military tribunes* With U. €• 
this the senate were obliged to comply. The Z\^. 
next year, however, the government returned to 
its ancient channel, and consuls were chosen. 

The Veians had long been the rivals of Rome ; they 
liad ever taken the opportunity of its internal distresses t» 
ravage its territories, and had even threatened its umbas^ 
ftadors, sent to complain of these injuries, with outrage. 
It seemed now therefore, determined that the city ofYeiS^ 
-whatever it should cost, was to fall; and the Romans ac- 
cordingly sat regularly down before it, prepared for m 
long and painful resistance The strength of the place 
may be inferred from the continuance of the siege, which 
lasted for ten years; during which time the army contin- 
ued encam()ed around it, laying in winter under ten(» 
made df the t^kins of beaits, and in summer driving on the 
operations of the attack. Various was the success, and 
many were the commanders that directed the siege ; 
sometimes all the besiegers' works were destroyed, and 
many of their men cut off by sallies from the town ; some* 
times they were annoyed by an army of Veians, who at- 
tempted ta bring assistance from without. A siege so 
bloody seemed to threaten depopulation to Rome itself^ 
by draining its forces continually away ; so that a law wa» 
•bilged to be made for all the bachelors to marry the wi* 
^wsof the soldiers who were slain. In order to carry it 
on with greater vigour, Furius Camillus was created di<y 
tator, iud to him was entrusted the sole power of manag- 
ing the long protracted war. Camillus, who, without 
intrigue or any solicitation, had raised himself to the first 
eminence in the state, had been made one of the censors 
some time before, and was considered as the bead of 
that office; he {was afterwards made a military tribune^ 
and had, in his post, gained several advantages over the 
enemy. It was his great courage and abilites in the above 
efl&ees that made him thought most worthy to serve hie 
cemitry ob this pressing occauos. Up«A' Wft appotel?^ 
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ment, numbers of people flocked to his sfandani, con* 
fident of success under so experienced a commander. 
Conscious, however, that he was unable to take the city 
by .storm, he secretly wrous^ht a mine into it with vast 
labour, which opened into the midst of the citadtel. Certaia 
thus of success, and finding the city incapable of relief, 
he sent to the senate, desiring that all who chose to share 
in the plunder of the Veii should immediately repair to 
the army. Then giving his men directions how to enter 
at the breach^ the city was instantly filled with his 
legions, to the amazement and consternation of the be- 
sieged, who but a moment before, had rested in perfect 
security. Thus like a second Troy, was the city of 
Veii taken, after a ten years siege, and, with its spoils 
enriched the conquerors ; while Camillus himself, trans- 
ported with the honour of having subdued the rival of 
his native city, triumphed after the manner of the 
kings of Rome, having his chariot drawn by four milk 
white horses ; a distinction which did not fail to dis- 
gust the majority of the spectators, as they considered 
those as sacred, and more proper for doing honour to their 
gods than their generals. 

His usual good fortune attended Camillus in another 
expedition against the Falisci; he routed their army, - 
and besieged their capital city, Falerii, which threat- 
ened a long and vigorous resistance. The reduc- 
tion of this little place would have t)een scarce worth 
mentioning ifi this acaaty page, were it not for an 
action of the Roman general, that has dune him 
more credit with posterity than all his other triumphs 
united. A schoolmaster* who had the care of the 
children belonging to the principal men of the city, 
having found means to decoy them into the Ro- 
man camp» ofifered to put them into the hands of 
Camillusr as the surest means of inducing the citizens 
to a speedy surrender. The general was struck with 
the treachery of a wretch whose duty it was to pro- 
tect innocence and not betray it : he for some time 
regarded the traitor with a stem air, but at last find- 
ing words« *' Execrable villain,'* cried the noble Roman, 
** offer thy abominable propoeals to creatures like thy- 
** —H, and pot Id me ; what thoHgl^ w« ^ tnemiei 
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" €i your city, yet there are natural ties that bind all 
'* mankiadt which should never be broken : there are 
** duties required of us in war as well as in peace : we 
" fight not against an age of innocence but against men ; 
*< men who have used us ill indeed, but yet whose crimes 
*^ are virtues when compared to thine. Against such base 
'* arts let it be my duty to use only Roman arts, the 
<* arts of valour and of arras.'' So saying, he immediately 
ordered him to be stript, bis hands tied l^hind him, and in 
that ignominious manner to be whipped into the town by 
his own scholars. This generous behaviour in CamilluB 
effected more than his .arms could do: the magistrates 
of the town immediately submitted to the senate, leaving to 
Camillus the conditions of their surrender, who only fined 
them a sum of money to satisfy the army, and received 
them under the proteetion and into the alliance of Rome. 

Notwithstanding the veneration which the virtues of Ca- 
millus had excited abroad, they seemed but little adapted 
to bring over the turbulent tribunes at home, as they rais- 
>ed some fresh accusation against him every day. To the 
chaise of being an opposerof their intended migration 
fom Rome to V eii, they added that of his having con- 
cealed a part of the plunder of that city, particularly two 
brazen gates for his own use, and appointed him a day on 
which to appear t>efore the people. Camillus finding the 
multitude exasperated against him upon many accounts, 
detesting their ingratitude, resolved not to wait the igno- 
miny of a trial, but embracing his wife and children, pre- 
pared to depart from Rome. He had already passed as 
£sr as one of the gates, unattended on his way, and un- 
lamented. There he could suppress his indignation no 
longer but turning his face to the Capitol, and lifting up 
his hands to heaven,entreated all the gods that his country 
might one day be sensible of their injustice and ingratitude ; 
and so saying, he past forward to take refuge at Ardea, a 
town at a little distance from Rome, where he afterwards 
learned that he had been fined fifteen hundred asses by 
the tribunes at home. 

The tribunes were not a little pleased with their triumph 
over this great man ; but they soon had reason to repent 
their injustice, and to wish for the assistance of one wha 
alone was able to protect their «ountry from ruin. For 
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now a more terrible and redoubtable enemy began to make 
its appearace tban the Romans had ever yet encountered. 
The GanlSy a barbarous nation, had about two centuries 
before made an irruption from beyond the Alps, and set- 
tled in the northen parts of Italy. They had been invited 
ever by the deliciousness of the wines, and the softness of 
the climate. Wherever they came, they dispossessed 
the original inhabitants, as they were men of superior 
courage, extraordinary stature, fierce in aspect, barbarofU» 
in their manners, and prone to emigration. A body of 
these, wild from their original habitations, were bow be- 
sieging Glusiurh, a city of Etrnria, under the conduct of 
Brennus their king. The inhabitants of Clusium,' fnght- 
ened at their numbers, and still more at their savage ap- 
pearance, entreated the assistance, or, at least, the medi- 
ation of the Romans. The senate, who had long made 
it a maxim never to refuse succour to the dntressed, were 
willing previously to send ambassadors to the Gauhito ' 
dissuade them from th^ir enterprize, and to shew the in- 
justice of the irruption. Accordingly, three young sena- 
tors were chosen out of the fipunUy of the Fabii, to manage 
the commission, who seemed more fitted to the fidd thMi 
the cabinet Brennus received them with a degree of 
complaisance that argued but little of the barbarian ; and ^ 
desiring to know the business of their embassy, was an-' 
awered, according to their instructiony^ that it was not cus- 
tontary in Italy to make war but en just grounds of pro- 
vocation, and that they desiretl to know what ofiTence the 
citizens of Glusium had given to the king of the Gauls ? 
To this Brennus sternly replied, that the rights of valiant 
men lay in their swoidft ; that the Romans themselves 
had no right to the many cities they had conqilered ; and 
that he had particular reasons of resentment against the 
people of Glusium, as they refusefl to part with those lands 
which they had neither hands to till nor inhabitants to oc- 
cupy. The Roman ambassadors, who were but little used 
to the language of a conqueror, for a while dissembled 
their resentment at this haughty reply ; but, upon entering 
the besieged city, instead of feting as ambassadors, and 
forgetful of their sacred characters, headed the citizens in 
a sally against the besiegers. In this combat Fabius 
Ambustus killed a Gaul with his own hand, but was dis«^ 
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covered ti^bile he was despoiling him uf his armour. A 
icoodact so iiiyust and unbecoming excited (he resentment 
ef Brennus, who having made his complaint by an herald 
to the senate, and finding no redress, immediately broke 
up the siege, and marched away with his conquering ar- 
my directly to Rome. 

The countries through which the Gauls passed in their 

V rapid progress give up ail hopes of safety upon their ap- 
proach ; being terrified at their vast numbers, the fierce- 
ness of their natures, and their dreadful preparations for 
war. Bnt the rage and impetuosity of this wild people 
were directed only against Rome. They went on without 
doing the least iiyury in their march, still breathing ven- 
geance only against the Romans ; and a terrible engage- 
ment soon after ensued, in which the Romans were defeat- 
ed near the river Allia with the loss of near forty thousand 
men. 

Rome thus deprived of all succour prepared for every 
extremity. The inhabitants endeavoured to hide them- 

< selves in some of the neighbouring towns, or resolved to 
await the conqueror's fury, and end tbeir lives with the 
ruin of their native city. But, more particularly, the an- 
cient senators and priests, struck with religious enthusiasm 
on this occasion, resolved to devote their lives to atone for 
the crimes of the people, and habited in the robes of cere- 
mony placed themselves in the Forum on their ivory 
chairs. The Gauls in the mean time were giving a loQ0e 
to their triumph 4n sharing and enjoying the plunder of 
the enemies' camp. Had they immediately march«(d to 
Rome upon gaining the victory, the capitol itself had been 
f«ken ; but they continued tw o days feasting themselves 
upon the field of battle^ and^ with barbarous pleasure, ex- 
ulting amidst their slaughtered enemies. On the third 
day alter the victory^ the easiness of which mudi amazed 
. the Gauls, Brennus appeared with all his forces before 
the city. He was at first much surprised to find thegat^es 
wideopen to receive him, and the walls defenceless; so 
that he began to impute the urtgiuarded situation of the 
place to a stratagem of the Romans. After proper pre- 
cautions he entered the city, and, marching into the Fo- 
rum, there bdield the ancient senators sitting in their or- 
-der^ observing a piofoand silence, unmov£^ and undaniit- 
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ed. The splendid habits, the majestic gravity, and the 
venerable looks of these old men, who had all, in their 
time, borne the highest offices of the state, awed the bar- 
baroos enemy into reverence; they took them to be the 
tutelar deities of the place, and began to offer blind adora- 
tion, till one, more forward than the rest, put forth bia 
hand to stroke the beard of Papyrius ; an insult the noble 
Boman could not endure, but lifting up his ivory sceptre* 
struck the savage to the ground. This seemed as a sig- 
nal for general slaughter. Papyrius fell first, and all the 
rest shared his fate, without mercy pr distinction. Thus 
the fierce invaders pursued their slaughter for three days 
successively, sparing neither sex nor age, and then setting 
fire to the city, burnt every house to the ground. 

All hopes of Rome were now placed in the 
U. C. capitol ; every thing without that fortress was 
364. but an extensive scene of misery, desolation, 
and despair. Brennus first summoned it, with 
threats, to surrender, but in vain; he then resolved to be- 
siege it in form, and hemmed it round with liis army. 
Nevertheless the Romans repelled his attempts with great 
bravery ; despair had supplied them with that persever- 
ance and vigour which they seemed to want when in pros- 
perity. 

In the mean whUe, Brennns 4sarried on the siege with 
extreme ardour. He hoped, in time, to starve the garri- 
son into a capitulation ; but they, sensible of his intent, al- 
though they were in actual want, caused several loaves to 
be thrown Into his camp, to convince him of the futility of 
euch expectations. His hopes failing in this, were soon 
after revived, when some of his soldiers came to inform 
liim that they had disccH^ered some footsteps which led up 
the rock, and by which they supposed ihe eapitol might 
be surprised. Accordingly, a chosen body of his men 
were ordered by night upon this dangerous service, which 
they with great labour and difficulty almost effected ^ 
they were now got upon the very wall ; the Roman sen- 
tinel was fast asleep ; their ibgs within gave no signal, 
and all promised an easy victory, whei? the gHrrison 
was a vaked i»y the gabbling of some sacred geese thai had 
been kept in the temple of Juno. The besieged soon per- 
ceived the iminence of their danger, and each snatdi^ 
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^d the weapon he could instantly find, ran to oppose the 
assailants. Manlius, a patrician of acknowledged brave- 
ry, was the first who exerted all his strength, and inspi- 
red courage by his example. He boldly mounted the 
rampart, and, at one effort, threw two Gauls headlong 
down the precipice ; others soon came to his assistance 
and the walls were cleared of the enemy in a space of time 
shorteiLthan that employed in the recital. 

From this time forward the hopes of the barbarians be- 
gan to decline, and Brennus wished for an opportunity of 
raising the siege with credit. His soldiers had often C;On» 
ferences with the besieged while upon duty, and the pro- 
posals for an accommodation were wished for by the com- 
mon men before the chiefs thought of a congress. At 
length the commanders on both*%ide8 came to an agree- 
ment that the Gauls should immediately quit the city, and 
territories of Rome, upon being paid a thousand [iounds 
weight of gold. This agreement being confirmed by oath 
on either side, the gold was brought forth ; but i^>on 
Aveigbing the Gauls fraudulently attempted to liick the 
beam, of which the Romans complaining, Brennus insult- 
ingly cast his Sword and belt into the scale, crying out, 
that the only portion of the vanquished was to suffer. By 
this reply the Romans saw that they were at the victors' 
mercy, and knew it was in vain to^xpostulate against any 
conditions he should be pleased to impose. But in this 
very juncture, and while they were thus debating upon 
the payment, it was told them Ihat Camillus, their old ge- 
neral, was at the head of a large army, hastening to their 
relief, and entering the gates of Rome. Camillus actual- 
ly appeared soon after, and entering the place of contro- 
versy, with the air of one who was resolved not to suffer im- 
position, demanded the cause of the contest; of which 
being informed, he ordered the gold to be taken ami car- 
ried back to the capitol, « For it has ever been," (cried he) 
•* the manner of us Romans to ransom our country, not 
^< with gold, but with iron ; it is I only that am to make 
" peace, as being the dictator of Rome, and my sword 
^' alone shall purchase it." Upon this a batlle ensued, 
in which the Gauls were entirely routed ; and such a 
slaughter followed, that the Roman territories were soon 
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cleared of their formidable invaders. Thus was Rome, 
by the bravery of Cainillus,cieared of its foes. 

The city being one continued heap of ruins, except the 
capitol, and the greatest number of its former inhf^bitants 
having gone to take refuge in Veii, the tribunes of the people 
urge for the removal of the poor remains of Rome l<> Veii, 
wt^re they might have houses to shelter, and walls to de- 
fend them. On this occasion Camillns attempted to ap- 
pease them v^ith all the arts of persuasion, observing, 
that it was unworthy of them, both as Romans asd as 
men, to desert the venerable seats of their ancestors, 
where they had been encouraged by repeated marks of dl*- 
vine approbation, to remove to and inhabit a city which 
they had conquered, and which wanted even the good for- 
tune of defending itself. By these and such like remon- 
strances he prevailed upon the {>eople to go contentedly 
to work ; and Rome soon began to rise from iU ashes. 

We have already seen the bravery of Manlius in defend- 
ing the capitol, and saving the last remains of Rome. 
For this the people were by no means ungrateful, having 
built him an house near the place where his valour was so 
conspicuous, and having appointed him a public fund for 
his support. But he aspired at being not only equal to 
Camillus but to be sovereign of Rome. With this view 
he laboured to ingratiate himself with the populace, paid 
their debts, and railed at the patricians, ^Jiom he ealled 
their oppressors. The senate was not ignorant of his dis- 
courses or his designs, and created Cornelius Cossus dic- 
tator, with a view to curb the ambition of Manlius. The 
dictator soon finished an expedition against the Volscians 
by a victory ; and upon his return called Manlius to aH 
account for his conduct. Manlius, however, was too 
much the darling of the populace to be affected by the 
power of Cossus, who was obliged to lay down his office^ 
and Manlius was carried from confinement in triumph 
through the city. This success only served to inflame 
his ambition. He now began to talk of a division of the 
lands among the people ; insinuated that there slioutd be 
no distinctions in the state ; and, to give weight to his 
discourses, alwajs appeared at the head of a large body of 
the dregs of the people, whom his largesses had made 
his foUowers. The city being thus filled with seditioa 
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and clamour, the senate had recourse to another expedfc- 
enr, and to oppose the power of Camillus to that of the 
denaugogue. Camiilus accordingly being made one of 
the military tribunes, appointed Manlius a day to answer 
for his life. The place in which he was tried was near 
the capitoU where, when he was accused of sedition, and 
of aspiring at sovereignty, he only turned his eyes, and, 
pointing thither, put them in mind of what he had there 
done for his country. The multitude, whose compassion, 
or whose justice seldom springs from rational motives, re- 
fused to condemn him, while he pleaded in sight of the 
capitol : hut when he was brought from thence to the 
Peteline grove, and where the capitol was no longer to 
be seen, they condemn(>d him to be thrown headlong 
fjpom the Tarpcian rock. Thus the place which had been 
the theatre of his glory become that of his punishment and 
infamy. His house, in which his conspiracies had been 
secretly carried on, was ordered to be razed to the ground, 
and his family were forbidden ever after to assume the 
name of Manlius. 

In this manner, therefore, the Romans* went graduaUy 
forward, with a mixture of turbulence and superstition 
-within their walls, and successful enterprises without.^- 
With what an implicit obedience they submitted to their 
pontiffs, we have already seen in many instances, and 
how far they might be impelled, even to encounter death 
itself at their command, will evidently appear from the 
behaviour of Curtius about this time, who upon the open- 
ing of a gulf in the Forum, which the augurs 
affirmed would never close uj) till the most pre- U. C. 
cious things in Rome were thrown. into it, this 392. 
heroic man leaped with his horse and armour 
boldly in the midst, saying, that notliing ^vas more tru- 
ly valuable than patriotism and military virtue. The 
gulf, say the historians, closed immediately upon this, and 
€urtius was never seen after. 
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CHAF. xnr. 

Framthe wars of the Samnites, and (lie warsmth Pyrrhus^ 
to the beginnitig of the first Punic waXy when the Ro* 
mans first went &ut of Halt/,. 

TxiE Romans having now triutnphed over the Sabinesj 
the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hernici, the MquU and 
the Volscians, began to look for greater conquests. They 
accordingly turned their arras again&t the Samnites, a 
people about an hundred miles east from the city, descend' 
cd tVonr the Sabines,.and inhabiting, a large tract of south- 
ern Ital}', tvhich at this day makes a considerable part of 
the kingdom of Naples. Valerius Corvus and Cornelius 
were the two consuls, to whose care it first fell to man* 
age this dreadful contention between the rival states. 

Valerius was one of the greatest commanders of hfs 
time ; he was surnamed Corvus, from a strange circum- 
stance of being assisted by a crow in a single combat, in 
Vvhich he fought and killed a Gfaul of a gigantic stature. 
To bis ccilc ague's care it was consigned to lead an army 
to Samnium, the enemy's capital, while Corvus was sent 
to relieve Capua, tbecapJtal of the Campanians. Never 
was captain more fitted for command than he. To an 
habit naturally robust and athletic^ he joined the gentlest 
manners ; he was the fiercest, and yet the most good na- 
lured man in the army; ajid, while the meanest centineL 
w as his companion, no man ke[)t them more strictly ta 
their duty; but what completes his character, he con- 
stantly endeavoured to preserve his dignities by the same 
arts by which he gained them. Such soldiers as the Ro- 
mans then ivere, hardened by their late adversity, and led 
on by such a general, were unconquerable. The Sam- 
nites were the bravest men they ever yet encountered ; 
and the contention between the two nations was managed 
on both sides with the most determined resolution. But 
the fortune of Rome prevailed; the Samnites at length 
Ge^, averring that they were not able to withstand the 
fierce looks and the fire-darting eyes of the RomaQs. The 
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other consul, however, was not at first so fortanate; fotf 
having unwarily led his army into a defile, he was in dan- 
ger of being cut off, had not Decins, a tribune of the ar- 
my, possessed himself of a hill which commanded the 
enemy ; so that the Samnites being attacked on either 
side, were defeated with great slaughter ; no less than 
thirty thousand of them being left dead upon the field of 
battle. 

Some time after this victory, tlie soKUers, who were sta- 
tioned at Capua, mutinying, forceil Quintius, an old and 
eminent soUUer, who was then residing in the country, to 
be their leader, and, conducted by their rage more timn 
their general, came within eig'ht miles of the city. So 
terrible an enemy, almost at their gates, not a little alarm- 
ed the senate, who immediately created Valerius Corvus 
dictator, and sent him forth with another army to oppose 
them. The two a'rmies were now drawn up against eacll 
other, while fathers and sons beheld themselves prepared 
to engage in opposite causes. Any other general tmt 
Corvus would perh ips have brought this civil war to an 
extremity ; but he knowing his influence among the sol- 
diery, instead of going forwanl to meet the mutineers in 
an hostile manner, went with the most cordial friendship 
to embrace and ex[>ostulate with his old acquaintances. 
His conduct had the desired etfect (^uintius, as (lieir 
speaker, only desired to have their defection from their 
duty forgivea; and as for himself, as he was innocent of 
their conspiracy, he had " no reason to solicit pardon for 
his otfences. Thus this defection which at first threaten- 
ed such dangers to Rome, was reoaired by the prudence 
and motlerationofa general, whose ambition it w^as to be 
gentle to his friends, and formidable oidy to his enemies. 

A war between the Romans and the Latins followed 
soon after ; but as their habits, arms, and language were 
the same, the most exact dbcipline was nfecessary to pre^ 
vent confusion in the engagement. Orders therefore were 
issued by Maniius, the consul,>that no soldier should Itjave 
his ranks upon whatever provocation, and that he should 
certainly lie put to death who should offer to do otherwise. 
With these injunctions both arm es were drawn out in ar- 
ray, and ready to begin, when Metius, the general of the 
enemy's cavalry, pushed forwai^l from his lines, and dial- 
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lenged any knight in the Roman army to single corabat^r 
For some time there was a general pause, no soldier offer- 
ing to dbobey his orders, till Titus Manlius, the consulV 
own son, burning with shame to see the whole body of the 
Romans intimidated, boldly singled out against his adver- 
sary. The soldiers, on both sides, for a while, suspended 
the general engagement, to be spectators of this fierce en- 
counter. The two champions drove their horses against 
each other with great violence : Metius wounded his ad- 
versary's horse in the neck ; but Manlius, with better for^ 
tune, filled that of Metius. The Latin being thus fallen 
to the ground, for a while attempted to support himself 
upon his shield ; bnt the Roman followed his blows with 
so much force, that he laid him dead as he was endeavour- 
ing to rise ; and then despoiling him of his armour, re- 
turned in triumph to the consul his father's teAt, where 
he tvas preparing and giving orders relative to the en- 
gagement. Howsoever he might have been applauded by 
his fellow soldiers, being as yet doubtful of the reception 
he should find from hi^^ther, he came with hesitation to 
lay the enemy's spoils at his feet, and with a modest air in- 
sinuated, that what he did was entirely from a spirit of here- 
ditary virtue. But he was soon dreadfully made sensible 
jof his error, when his father turning away, ordered him 
to be led publicly forth before the army. There, being 
brought forward, the consul, with a stern countenance, 
and yet with tears, spoke as follows : *' Titus Manlius, as 
■* thou hast regarded neither the dignity of the consul* 
^ ship, nor the commands of thy father, as thou hast de- 
*' stroyed military discipline, and set a pattern of disobe- 
''^ dience by thy example, thou hast reduced me to that 
"deplorable extremity of sacrificing my son or ray coun- 
'^ try. But let us not hesitate in this dreadful alterna- 
^ live : a thousand lives were well lost in such a cause : noc 
?^ do r think that thou thyself wilt refuse to die, when 
** thy country is to reap the advantage of thy sufferings. 
^ Go, lictor, bind him, and let his death be our future eX' 
*' ample." The whole army was struck with horror at 
this unnatural mandate ; fear for a while kept them in sus< 
pence ; but when they saw their young champion's head 
struck off, and his blood streaming upon the ground, they 
oould no longer contain their execration? and tkeir groaoB^ 
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Hi8 dead body was carried forth without the camp, and 
being adorned with the spoils of the vanquished enemjv 
was^ buried with all the pomp of military distress. 

lo the mean time the battle joined with mutual fury ; 
and as the two armies had often fought under the same 
leaders, they combated with all the animosity of a civil 
war. The Latins chiefly depended on their bodily 
strength ; the Romans on their invincible courage and 
coDdnet. Forces so nearly matched seemed only to re- 
quire the protection of their deities to turn the scale of 
victory; and in fact, the augurs had foretohl, tliat what- 
ever part of the Roman army should be distressed, the 
commander of that part should devote himself for hi» 
country, and die as a sacri6ce to the immortal gods. Man* 
lius comofianded the right wing, andDecius led on the >eff. 
Both sides fought for some time with doubtful success, as 
their courage was equal; but after a lime, the left winj^ 
of the Roman army began to give ground. It was tben 
that Decius, who commanded there resolved to devote 
himself for his country, and to offer bis own life as an atone- 
ment to save his army. Thus determined, he called to Man- 
lius with a loud voice, and demanded his instructions, as he 
was the chief pontiff, how to devote himself, and the form 
of the words he should use. By his directions therefore, 
being clothed in a long robe, his head covered, and his 
arms stretched forward, standing upon a javelin, he devo- 
ted himself to the celestial and infernal gods, for the safety 
of Home. Then arming himself, and mounting on horse^ 
back, he drove fiu'iously into the midst of his enemies, car- 
rying terror and consternation wherever he came, till he 
fell covered with wounds. In the mean time the Romaa 
army considered his devoting himself in this manner as 
an asaurance of success ; nor was the superstition of the 
Latins less powerfully influenced by hi& resolution ; a total 
rout began to ensue ; the Romans pressed them on eve" 
ry side ; and so great was the carnage, that scarce a fourth- 
parr of the enemy survived the defeat. This was the last 
battle of any consequence that the Latins bad with the 
Romans ; they were forced to beg a peace upon harti 
eonditions; and two years after, their strongest «ity P«e- 
dum i'eing taken, they Avere broagbt «iid«r an enth-© iKbr^ 
i to tbia Roman powec.. 
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A signal disgrace which the Romans sustain- 
U. C ed about this time in their contests with the Sam- 
431. nites,made a pause in their usual good fortune, 
and turned the scale for a while in the enemies, 
favour. The senate having denied the Samnites peace, 
Pontius their general was resolved to gain by stratagem 
what he had frequently lost by force. Accorciingly, lead- 
ing his army into a <le[ile called Claudium, and taking 
possession of all its outlets, he sent ten of his soldiers ha- 
bited like shepherds, with directions to thr(»w themselves 
in the way the Romans were to march. Exactly to his 
wishes the Roman consul met them, and, taking them 
for what they appeared,^ demanded the route the Samnite 
army had taken ; they, with seeming indilference replied, 
that they were gone to Luceria; a town in Apulia, and 
were then actually besieging it. The Roman general, 
not suspecting the siratfjgem that was laid against him, 
marched directly by the shortest roa<l, which lay through 
the defiles, to relieve the city, and was not undeceived, till 
he saw his army surrounded and blocked up on every side. 
p4*ntius, thus having the Romans entirely in his power, 
first obliged the army to p»iss under the yoke, having heen 
previously stript of all but their garments ; he then stipu- 
lated thtit they should wholly quit the terri lories of the 
Samnites, and that they should continue to live u|)on 
terms of former confederacy. The Romans were con- 
strained to submit to this ignominious treaty, and march- 
ed into Capua disarmed, half naked, and burning with a 
desire of retrieving their lost honour. When the army 
arrived at Rome, the whole city was most surjirisingly 
afflicted at their shameful return ; nothing but grief and 
resi'ntment w as to be seen, and the whole city was put into 
mourning. 

But this was^ transitory calamity ; the state had suf- 
£ere<l a diminution of its glory, but not of its power. The 
war was carried on as usual for many years; the power 
of the Samnites declining every day, while that of the Ro- 
m.^ns gathered fresh confidence from every victory. Un- 
der the conduct of Papyrius Cursor, who was at differeni 
times consul ariid dictator, repeated triamphs were trained ; 
y ' ius Maximlis also had hi# share in the glory of c<mquer- 
vig ti^em; and Deeius^thesoaof that Decius wfaom w«taM^ 
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devoting himself for his country about forty years before, 
followed the example of his nobJe father, and, rushing into 
the midst of the enemy, saved the lives of his countrymen 
with the loss of his own. 

The Saranites being thus driven to the most extreme 
distress, as they were unabled to defend themselves, they 
were obliged to call in the assistance of a foreign power, 
and having recourse to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to save 
them from impending ruin. Pyrrhus, a king of great 
courage, ambition, and power, had always kept the ex- 
ample of Alexander, his great predecessor, before his eyes, 
promised to come to their assistance : and in the mean 
time dispatched over a body of three thousand men, un- 
der the command of Cineas, an experienced soldier, and 
a scholar of the great orator Demosthenes. Nor did he 
himself remain Jong behind, but soon after put to sea with 
three thousand horse, twenty thousand foot, and twenty 
elephants,, in which the commanders of that time began 
to place very great confidence. However, only a email 
part of these great preparations arrived in Italy with him, 
for many of his ships were dispersed, and some were total* 
]y lost in a tempest. Upon his arrival at Tarentum» 
his first care was to reform the people he came to succour ; 
for observing a total dissolution of manners in this luxuri- 
ous city, and that the inhabitants were rather occupied 
with the pleasures of bathing, feasting, and dancing, than 
the care of preparing for war, he gave orders to have all 
their places of public entertainments shut up, and that 
they should be restrained in all such amusements as ren- 
dered soldiers unfit for battle. In the mean time the Ro- 
mans did all that prudence could suggest to oppose so for- 
midable an enemy ; and the consul Lssvinus was sent with 
a numerous army to interrupt bis progress. Pyrrhus, 
though his whole army was not yet arrived, drew out to 
meet him; but {U'eviously sent an ambassador, desiring 
to be permitted to mediate between the Romans and-the 
people of Tare^lnm- To this Lsevinus returned for an- 
swer, that he neither esteemed him as a mediator, nor 
feared him as an enemy ; and then leading the ambassador 
through the Roman camp, desired him to observe diligent- 
ly what he saw, and to report the result to his master. In 
consequence ef this, both arnaies approaching, jiitched tbeiii 
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teotfi in sight of each other u:»f»,i the opposite banks of the 
river Lyris. Pyrrhiw wasahvays extremely careful in di- 
rectina* the Bituation of hU own camp, and in observing 
that of the enemy. It was there, that walking along 
the hanks of the river, and surveying the Rorann meth- 
od of encamping, he was heard to observe, '* Tliat 
" these barharians seemed to be no ways barbarous, and 
" he shoiild too soon find their factions equal (o (heir 
" resolution. In the mean time ordering a body of men 
along the banks of the river, he placed them in readi- 
ness to op|K)se the Romans, in case they shouid attempt 
to ford it before his wiiole array was brought together. 
Things turned out acconling to his expectations ; the con- 
sul, with an imj)etuosity that marked his inexperience, 
gave orders for passing the river where it was ford^ble ; 
and the advanced guard, having attempted to of);,os«' him 
in vain, was obliged to retire to the main body of the 
army. Pyrrhus being appriseci of the enemies attempt, 
at first hoped to cut oflf their cavalry before they could 
be reinforced by the foot that were not as yet got over, 
and led on in person a chosen lK)dy of horse against 
them. The Roman Legions having with much difficulty 
advanced across the river, the engagement became gene* 
ral : The Greeks fought with a consciousness of their for- 
mer fame, and the Romans with a desire of gaining fresh 
glory. Mankind had never before seen two such ditfer- 
ently disciplined armies opposed to each other, nor is it 
to thb day determinetl whether the Greek phalanx or the 
Roman legions were preferable. The combat was long in 
«u8{)ense ; The Romans had seven times repulsed the ene- 
my, and were as -often driven back themselves, but at 
length, while the success seemed doubtful, Pyrrhus sent 
his elephants into the midst of the engagement, and these 
tnmed the scale of victory in his favor. The Romans 
who had never before seen creatures of such magnitude 
were terrified uot only with their intrepid fierceness, but 
the castles that were built upon their backs filled with arm- 
ed men. It was then that Pyrrhus saw the day was his 
own : and sending in his Thessalian cavalry to charge the 
enemy in disorder, the rout became general. A dreadful 
slaugMer of the Romans ensued, fifteen thousand men be- 
ing killed on the spot, and eighteen hundred taken pfison- 
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ers. Nor were the coftfjucrore in mech better state than 
the TatHfuished, Pyrrlms himself being woumkd, and thir^ 
teen thousand of bis forces slain. Night coming on, put 
an end to the slaughter on both sidles, and Pyrrhiis was 
heard to cry out, ' That one such victory more would ru- 
in his whole army." The next day, as he walked to view 
the field of battle, he couhl not help regarding with admi- 
ration, the bodies of the Romans whieii were slain : upon 
seeing them all with their wonni^s before, their counte* 
nances even in death , marked with noble resolution, and 
a sternness that awed him intoresj^ect, he was heard to cry 
oat, in the true spirit of a military adventurer, *' O I with 
what ease could 1 conquer the world, had 1 the Romans for 
Boldiers, or had they me for their king.'* 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, was still unwilling to drive 
them to an extremity, and considered that it was best 
treating with an humbled^nemy ; he resolved therefore, 
to send his friend Cineas, the orator, to negotiate a peace ; 
of whom he often asserted, that he had won more towns 
by the eloquence of Cineas, than by his own arms. 
Cineas, with all his art, found the Romans incapable of 
being seduced, either by bribery, private or public per- 
suasion. 

Being frustrated, therefore, in his expectations, he re* 
turned to his master, extoMing both the virtues and the 
grandeur of the Romans. The Senate, he saiti, appeared 
a reverend assembly Q^diemigods, and the city a temirle for 
their reception. C^this, Pyrrhus soon after became 
sensible, by an embassy from Rome, coticerniug the ran*- 
som and exchange of prisoners. At the head of this Ten*- 
erable deputation was Fabricius,. an ancient senator, who 
had long been a pattern to His countrymen, of the most 
•extrenae poverty, joined to the most cheerful content 
Tyrrhus received this celebrated old man with great kind- 
ness ; atid willing to try how far fame had been just in his 
favour, offered him rich presents, which, however, the Ro- 
man refused. The day after, he was desirous of examin- 
ing the equality of his temper, and ordered one of his ele- 
phants to be placed behind the taptstry ; which, i?j)On a 
sigHu] given, raised its trunk above the ambassador's head, 
At the same time using other arts to hatAmidatc him. B^t 
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Fabricius, with a countenance no way changing, smiled 
upon the king, observing (hat he looked with an equal eye 
on the terrors of this day, as he had upon the allurements 
of the preceding. Pyrrhus, pleased to find so much virtue 
in one he had considered as a barbarian, was willing to 
grant him the only favour which he knew could make 
him happy ; he released the Roman prisoners, entrusting 
them to Fabricius alone, upon his promise, that in case 
the senate were determined to continue the war, he might 
reclaim them whenever he thought proper. 

By this time the Roman army was rer 

U. C. covered from its late defeat, and Sulpicius 
473. and Decius, the consuls for the following 
year, were placed at its head. The panic 
which had formerly seized it, from the elephahts, now be- 
gan to wear off, and both armies met near the city of Aseu- 
lurn, l)oth pretty nearly equal in numbers, being about forty 
thousand strong ; and here again, after a long and obsti- 
nate fight ; the Grecian discipline prevailed. The Ro- 
mans, being [iressed on every side, particularly by the ele- 
phants, were obliged to retire to their camp, leaving six 
thousand men dead upon the field of battle. But the en- 
emy had no great reason to boast of their triumph, as they 
had four thousand slain ; so that' Pyrrhus replied to one 
of his soldiers, who was congratulating him U{»on his 
victory, *^ one such triumph more, and I shall be ua- 
ilone." • 

This battle finished the campai|i^ the next season be- 
gan with equal vigour on both sides, Pyrrhus having re- 
ceived new saccdrs from home. While the two armies 
were approaching, and yet but at a small distance from 
each other, a letter was brought to old Fabricius, the Ro- 
man general, from the king's physician, importing, that 
for a proper reward, he would take him off by poison, and 
thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy, and a danger- 
ous war. Fabricius felt all the honest indignation at this 
base proposal that was consistent with his former charac- 
ter ; he communicated it to his colleagues, and instant- 
ly gave i^ as his opinion that Pyrrhus should be inform- 
ed of the treachery that was plotted against him. Ac- 
cordingly letters were dispatched for that purpose, inform- 
ing Pyrrhus of the affair, and alledging the unfortunatt) 
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choice of his friends and enemies. That he had irtisted 
and promoted murderers, while he <;aff lied his resentment 
Bgainst the generous and the brave. P/rrhus now began 
to find that these bold barbarians were by degrees schooled 
into refinement, and would not sidfer him to be their su- 
perior even in generosity : he received the message with 
as much amazement at their candour, as indignation at his 
physician^s treachery. " Admirable Fabricus !" cried he 
**' it would be as easy to turn the sun from its course, as 
■** thee from the patlis of honour." Then mailing the pro- 
per enquiry among his servants, and having discovered 
the treason, he ordered his physician to be executed. 
However, not to be outdone in magnanimity, he imme- 
diately sent to Rome all his prisoners without ransom, 
and again desired to negociate ^ peace. The Romans on 
the other hand, refused him peace, but upon the same con- 
ditions they had offered before. 

So that, after jh^ interval o^ two years, Pyrrtius, having 
increased his army by new levies, sent one part of his ar- 
my to oppose the march of Lentulus, the Roman consul, 
while he himself went to attack Curius Dentatus, the other 
in command, before his coUeagu* could come up. His 
principal aim was to surprise the enemy by night ; but 
unfortunately passing through woods, and his lights fail- 
ing hinu hb men lost their way, bo that at the approach of 
morning he saw himself in sight of the Roman cam)), 
with the enemy drawn out ready to receive him. The 
vangaard of l)oth armies soon met, in which the Romans 
had the advantage. Soon after, a general engagement en- 
•oing,Pyrrhus finding the balance of the victory turning 
still against him, had once more recourse to his elephants. 
These, however, the Romans were then too .well acquaint- 
ed with, to feel any vain terrors from; and having found 
that fire was the most effectual means to repel them, they 
<5aiMed a number of balls to be made, composed of flax 
aad rosin, which were thrown against them as they ap- 
proached the ranks. The elephants thus rendered furious 
by the flame and as boldy opposed by the soldiers, could 
BO longer be brought on, but ran back upon their own ar- 
my, t>earing down the ranks, and filling all places with ter- 
mor and confusion. Thus victory at length declared in 
lavorof Rome: Pyrrhus in vain attempted to stop the 
O 
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fligbk and slaughter of his troops; he lost not only twenty 
three thousand of his- best soldiers, but his camp was alsov 
taken* This served as a new lesson to the Romans, who 
were ever open to improvement : they had formerly pitch- 
ed their tents without order ; but by this new capture they 
were taught to measure out their ground, and fortify the 
whole with a trench ; so that many of their succeeding 
victories are to be ascribed to their improved method of en- 
tamping. 

^ Pyrrhus thus finding all hopes fruitless, 'he resolved to 
leave Italy, where he found only desperate enemies and 
faithless* allies ; accordingly, calling together the Taren- 
tines, he informed them Ihat he had received assurancei 
from Greece of speedy assistance, and desiring them to 
wait the event with tranquillity, the night following em- 
barked his troops, and returned undisturbed into his native 
)cingdom with the remains of his shattered forces, leaving 
a garrison in Tarentum merely to save appearances, and 
in this manner ended the war with Pyrrhus after six years 
continuance. 

As for the poor luxurious Tarentines, who were the 
original promoters of this war* they soon began to find a 
worse enemy in the garrison that was left for their de- 
fence, than in the Romans who attacked them from with- 
out. The hatred between them and Milo, who com- 
manded their citadel for Pyrrhus, was become so great, 
that nothing but the fear of their old inveterate enemies 
the Romans could equal it. In this distress they applied 
io the Cai^haginians, who with a large fleet came and 
bfocked up the port of Tarentum ; i^ that this unfortunate 
people, once famous through Italy for their reilhements 
nm\ pleasures, now saw themselves contended for by three 
difiFerent armies, without the choice of a conqueror. At 
length, however, the Romans found means to bring over 
the garrison to their interest^ after which they easily be- 
came masters of the city, and demolished its walls, granting 
the iohabilants liberty and protectioo. 
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CHAP. xir. 

Front the heginnutg of the Punic JVar,to the hcginmig Sj 
the secmul^ when ike Roinans began to groiv powerfid hy 
sea, 

[U. C. 489.} 

Th£ Romans having destroyed all rival pretensions St 
borne, began to pant after foreign conquests. The Car- 
thaginians were at that time in possession of the greatest 
part of Sicilj, ^nd like the Romans, onlj wanted an op- 
portunity of embroiling the natives, in order to become 
masters of the whole island. This opportunity at length 
offered. Hiero, king of Syracuse, one of the states of 
that island, which was as yet unconquered, entreated (heir 
aid against the Mamertines, a little people of the 8am« 
country, and they sent him supplies both by sea and land. 
The Mamertines, on the other hand, to shield off impend- 
ing ruin, put themselves under the protection of Rome. 
The Romans, not thinking the Mamertines worthy of the 
name of allies, instead of professing to assist them bold- 
ly declared war against Carthage ; alledging as a reason' 
the assistance which Carthage had lately sent to the south-, 
em parts of Italy against t)ie Romans. In this manner a 
war was declared between these two powerful states, both 
grown too great to continue patient spectators of each oth- 
ers increase. * 

Carthage, a colony of the Phoenicians, was buHtontfie 
coast of Africa, near the place where Tunis now standi, 
about an hundred and thirty-seven. years before the foun- 
dation of Rome. As it had been long growing into pow- 
er, so it had extended its dominions all along the coasts. 
But its chief strength lay in its fleets and commerce : 
thus circumstanced, these two great powers began what, 
is called the first Punic war. The Carthaginians, pos- 
sessed of gold and silver, which might be exhausted ; Uie 
Romans famous for perseverance, patriotism and poverty* 
Tybieh seemed t« gather strength by ^yery def^alr. 
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But there seemed to be an insurmountable obstacle to 
the ambitious views of Rome, as they had no fleet, or at 
least what deserved that title ; while the Carthaginians 
had the entire command at sea, and kept all the maritime 
towns under obedience. In such a situation any people 
but the Romans, would have rested contented under dis- 
advantages which nature seemed to have imposed ; hut 
nothing could conquer or intimidate them. , They began 
to apply themselves to maritime affairs ; and, though with- 
out shipwrights to build, or seamen to navigate a fleet, they 
resolved to surmount every obstacle with inflexible perse- 
verance. A Carthaginian vessel happened to be in a storm 
driven ashore ; and this was sufficient tp serve as a model. 
The consul Duillius was the first who ventured to sea 
with his new constructed armament ; and though fer in- 
ferior to the enemy in the management of his fleet,.yet he 
gained the first naval victory, the Carthaginians losing 
fifty of their ships, and the undisturbed sovereignty of the 
sea, which they valued more. 

But the conquest of Sicily was only to be obtained by 
humbling the power of Carthage at home. For this rea- 
son the senate resolved to carry the war into^Africa itself, 
and accordingly they sent Regulus and Manlius with a 
Heetof three hundred sail to make the invasion. Regulus 
was reckoned the most consummate warrior that Rome 
could then produce, and a professed example of frugal se- 
verity. His patriotism was still greater than his tempei- 
ance ; all the private passions seemed extinguished in 
-him, or they were all swallowed up in one great ruling af- 
fection, the love of his country. The two generals set 
sail with their fleet, which was the greatest that hadev^r 
left an Italian port carrying an. hundred and forty thou- 
sand men. They were met by the Carthaginians, with a 
fleet as powerful, and men better used to the sea. While 
the fight continued rather between the ships than the men 
at a distance, the Carthaginians seemed successful ; but 
when the Romans came to grapple with them, the €lifler- 
ence between a mercenary army, and one that fooght for 
fame was apparent. The resolution of the Romans was 
crowned with success ; the enemy's fleet were dispersed^ 
and fifty-four of their vessels taken. The consequence of 
this victory was an ioEUQediate de^qeot upon the ^oast of 
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Afri^, aDd the capture of the city Clupea, (cither with' 
tvfeaty thousand meD, who were made prisoners of war. 

The senate being informed of these great suecessefy 
and applied to for fresh instructions, commanded Maolius 
back to Ital/, in order to superintend the Sicilism war ; 
and di|%cted that Regulus should continue in Africa to* 
prosecute his victories there* 

A battle ensued, in which Carthage was once more de- 
feated and some of its best troops were cut off. This 
fresh victory contributed to throw them into the utmost 
despair ; more than eighty of their towns submitteii to 
the Romany In this distress, the Carthaginians, destitute 
of generals at home,, were obliged to send to Lacedemon> 
offering the command of tiieir armies to Xantippus, a gea- 
era! of great experience,, who undertook to conduct them. 

This general began by giving the magistrates pro|)«r 
instructions for levying their men, he assured them that 
their armies were hitherto overthrown, not by the strengUi 
of the enemy, but by the ignorance of their own generals ; 
he therefore only required a ready obedience to hisorders, 
and assured them of an easy victory. The whole city 
eeemed once more revived from desfjondency, by the ex- 
hortations of a single strangct^ and soon from hope gr^w 
into confidence. This was the spirit the Grecian general 
vrished to excite in them ; so that wben he saw them thus 
ripe for the engagement, he joyfully took the field. TheLtt- 
cedemoniau made the most skilful disposition pf his forces ; 
be placed his cavalry in the wings ; he disposed the ele- 
phants at proper intervals behind the line of the heavy ' 
armed infantry ; and, bringing up the light armed troops 
hefore, he ordered them to retire through the line of in* 
fantry after they had discharged their weapons. At lengtli 
both armies engaging, after along and obstinate resistance, 
the Romans were overthrown with dreadful slaughter | 
the greatest part of their army being destroyed, anu Re* 
gulus himself taken prisoner. Several other distresses of 
the Romans followed soon after this. They lost their fleet 
in a storm ; and Agrigentum, their principal town iti ^ 
eily was taken by Karthalo, the Carthaginian general. 
They undertook to build a new fleet, which alsp shared 
the fate of the former, the mariners, as yet unacquaii>tetl 
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with tbe Mediterranean shores, drove it upon quicksands i 
and soon after the greatest part perished in a storm. 

Meantkne, the Carthaginians being thus successfuU 
were desirous of a new treaty for peace, hoping to have 
better terras than those insisted upon bj Ileguius. For 
this purpose,*they supposed that he whom they had now 
for four years kept in a dungeon, confined and chained, 
Would be a proper solicitor. It was expected that, being 
wearied with imprisonment and bondage, he would gladly 
endeavour to persuade his countrymen to a discontinuance 
of a war, which only prolonged his captivity. He -wa* 
accordingly sent with their ambassadors to Rome, but 
with a promise, previously exacted from him, to return 
in case of being unsuccessful. He was even*given to un- 
derstand that his life depended upon tbe success of his ne- 
goeiation. 

When this old general, together with the ambassadors 
of Carthage, approached Rome, numbers of his friends 
oame out to meet and congratulate his return. Their ac- 
clamations resounded through tbe city; but Regulus re- 
fused, with settled mehtneholy, to enter the gates. It was 
in vain that he was entreated on every side to visit once 
more his little dwelling, and share in that joy which his 
vetum had inspired. He persisted in saying, that he was 
now but a slave belonging to the Carthaginians, and unfit 
to partake in the liberal honours of his country. The se- 
nate assembling without the walls, as usual, to give audi- 
ence to the ambassadors, Regulus opened his comtniasion,. 
as be had been directed by the Carthaginian council, and 
their ambassadors seconded his proposals. The senate 
were, by this time, themselves weary of a war which bad 
been protracted above eight years, and were no way dis- 
inclinable to a peace. It only remained for Regulu» 
himself to give his opinion, who, when it came to his turn 
to s[ieak, to the surprise of' all the world, gave his voice 
for continuing the war. So unexpected an advice not a 
little disturbed the senate : they pitied as well as admired 
*a nan who had used such eloquence against his private 
inter€f^, and could not conclude u[)on a measure which 
was to terminate in his ruin. But he soon relieved theic 
embarrassment by breaking; off the treaty, and by rising 
in ordei; to retqrn to his bonds and confinement. It was 
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in vain that the senate and all his dearest friends entreat- 
ed bis stay ; he stilt repressed their solicitations. Mar* 
eia, his wife, with her little children, filled the city with 
their lamentations, and vainly entreated to be permitted to 
see him ; he still obstinately persisted in keeping his pro- 
mise ; and, though sufficiently apprised ef the tortures 
that awaited his return, without embracing his family or 
taking leave of his friends, he departed with the ambassa- 
dors for Carthage. 

Nothing could equal the fury and the disappointment 
of the Carthaginians, when they were informed by their 
ambassadors that Regulus, instead of hastening a peace, 
had given his opinion for continuing the war. They ac- 
cordingly prepared to punish his conduct with the most 
studied tortures. First his eyelids were cut off ami then 
he was remanded to prison, ile was after some days, a- 
gain brought out, and exposed with his face opposite the 
burning sun. At last, when malice was fatigued with »(u- 
dying all the arts of torture, he was put into a barrel stuck 
fult of nails, that pointed inwards; and in this paiaful 
condition he continued till he died. 

Both sides now took up arms with more than former 
animosity. At length the Roman perseverance was crown- 
ed with success, one victory followed on the back of anoth- 
er. Fabius Buteo, the consul, once more shewed them 
the way to naval victory, by defeating a large squadron of 
the enemy's ships ; but Lutatius Catulus gained a victory 
still more complete^ in which the power of Carthage seem- 
ed totally destroyed at sea, by the loss of an hundred and 
twenty ships, accortiing to the smallest computation, 
^rhis loss brought the Carthaginians to sue for peace, 
which Rome thought proper to grant ; but still inflexible 
in its demands, exacted the same conditions which Regu- 
lus had formerly ofiered at the gates of Carthage. These 
were, that they should lay down a thousand talents of 
silver to defray the charge of the war, and should pay two 
thousand two hundred more in ten years tiitoe : that they 
sjiouki quit Sicily, with all such islands as they jjossessed 
n^wr it : that they should never make war agsinst the al- 
lies of Rome, or come with any vessel of war within the 
Roman dominions ; and lastly, that all their i^riponers and 
deserters should be delivered up without ransom. 
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To these hard conditions the Carthaginians^ 

V^.C. now exhausted, readily subscribed; and thus end- 

5» 1 3 ed the first Punic war, which had lasted twenly- 

fbur years, and in some measure had drained both nations of 

eyery resource to begin another. 



CHAP. XV. 

Prom the end of the first Punic War^ to the end of the. 
second. 

The war being ended between ihe Carthaginians and 
the Romans, a profound peace ensuetl and in about six 
years after, the temple of Janus was shut for the second 
time since the foundation of the city. The Romans, being 
thus in friendship with all nations, had an opportuniCy of 
turning to the arts of peace, they how began to have a 
relish for poetry, the first liberal art which rises in every 
civilized nation, and the first also that decays. Hitherto 
they had been entertained only with the rude drolleries of 
their lowest buffoons : they had sports called Fescennini, 
in which a few debauched actors made their own parts, 
while raillery and smut supplied the place of humour. To 
these a composition of a higher kind succeeded, which 
they called satire, which was a kind of dramatic poem, in 
which the characters of the great were particularly point- 
ed out, and made an oliy^c^ of derision to the vulgar. Af- 
ter these came tragedy and comedy, which were borrow- 
ed from the Qreek ; and, indeed, the first dramatic poet 
of Rome, whose name was Livius Andronicus, 

U. C. was by birth a Grecian. The Instant these fines 
514. kinds of composition appeared, this great peo» 
pie rejected their former impurities with di&» 
dain. From thence forward tliey laboured upon the Gre- 
cian model ; and though they were never able to rival Ihek 
masters in dramatic composition, they soon surpassed 
them in many of the more soothing kinds of poetry. Ele-^ 
giac, pastoral, and didactic compositions, began to ac^ 
. sume new beauties in the Jioman language ; and jiatire^ 
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not that rude kind of dialogue already mentioned, but 
a nobler sort invented by Lueillius, nvas all tbeir own. 

While they were thus admitting the arts of peace, they 
were not unmindful of making fresh preparations for war : 
all intervals of ease seemed rather to give fresh vigour for 
new designs, than to relax their former intrepidity. The 
Illyrians were the first people upon whom they tried their 
strength, after some continuance ot peace. That nation, 
which had long plundered the merchants of the Mediter* 
ranean with impunity, happened to mnke depredation* 
upon some of the trading subjects of Rome : 
this being complained of to Peuta, the queen of 527. 
the country, she, instead of granting redress, 
ordered the ambassador that was sent to demand restitu- 
tion to be murdered. A war ensued, in which the Ro* 
mans w«re victorious : most of the Illyric towns were sur* 
remlered to the consuls, and a peace at last concluded, by 
which the greatest part of the country was ceded to Rome ; 
a yearly tribute was exacted for the rest, and a prohibition 
added, that the Illyrians should not sail beyond the river 
Lissus with more than two barks, and those unarmed. 

The Gauls were the next people that incurred the dis* 
pleasure of the Romans. Sui)posing a time of peace, 
when the armies were disbanded, a proper season for new 
irruptions, this barbarous people invited fresh forces from 
beyomi the Alps, and, entering Btruria, wasted all with 
fire and sword, till they came within about three day« 
journey of Rome. A praetor and a consul were sent to op- 
pose them, >vho, now instructed in the improved arts of 
war, were enabled to surround the Gauls, who stili retain- 
ed their primeval barbarity. It was in vain that those 
hardy troops, who had nothing but their courage to pro- 
tect them, formed two fronts to oppose their adversaries ; 
their naked bodies and undisciplined forces were unable to 
withstand the shock of an enemy completely armed, and 
skilled in military evolutions. A miserable slaughter en- 
sued, in which forty thousand were killed, and ten thou- 
sand taken prisoners. This victory was followed by ano- 
ther gained over them by Marcellus, in which he killed 
Viridomarus, their king, with his own hand, and gained 
tbe third royal spoils that were yet obtained at Rome. 
These conquests forced theai to beg a peace, the oondi* 
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tions of which served greatly to enrich the empire. Thus, 
the Romans went on with success ; they had now totally 
recovered their former losses, and only wanted an enemy 
worthy of thdr arms to begin a new war. 

The Carthaginians bad only made a peace because they 
were no longer able to continue the war. They therefore 
took the earliest opportunity of breaking the treaty : they 
besieged Saguntum, a city of Spain, which had been ilk 
alliance with Rome ; and though desired to desist, pro- 
secuted their operations with vigour. Ambassadors were 
sent in consequence from Rome to Carthage, complaining 
of the infraction of their articles, and requiring that Han« 
nibal the Carthaginian general, who had advised Ihitf 
measure, should be delivered up ; which being refused^ 
both sides prepared for a second Punic war. 

The Carthaginians trusted the management of it on 
their side to Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar. This extra* 
ordinary man had t>een made the sworn foe of Rome al- 
most from his infancy ; for, while yet very young, hitf 
father brought him before the altar, and obliged him ta 
take an oath,lhat he never would be in friendship with the 
Romans, nor desist from opposing their power» until he 
or they should be no more. On his first appearanee v» 
the field, he reconciled, in his own person, the mostjoflt 
method of coomiandiag with the most perfect obedience 
to his superiors. Thus he was equally beloved by hia 
generals and the troops he was appointed to lead. He was 
possessed of the greatest courage in opposing danger, and 
the greatest presence of mind in retiring from it. No 
fatigue was able to subdue his body, ner any misfortune 
to break bis spirit : equally patient of heat and cold, he 
only took sustenance to content nature, and not to delight 
his appetite. He was the best horseman, and the swiftest 
runner of his time. This great general, who is consider- 
ed as the most skilful of antiquity, having overrun all 
Spain, and levied a large army of various languages and 
nations resolved to carry the war into Italy itself, as the 
Romans had before carried it into the dominions of 
Carthage. For this purpose, leaving Hanno withasuf 
ficient force to guard his conquests, in Spain, he crossed 
th<f Pyrenean mountains into Gaul, with an army of fifty 
tbtusand foot, aad nte^ thoii9aad hQxmi U^ ^uickl^ tra* 
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versed that country, whic^ wa« then wfld and extensive^ 
and ^lled with nations that were his declared enemies. In 
vain its forests and rivers appeared to intimiclate him; in 
vain the Rhone, with its rapid currents, and its banks 
covered with enemies, or the Dura branched out int» 
numberless channels, opposed his way ; he passed them 
all with perseverance, and in ten days arrived at the foot 
of the Alps, over which he w«s to exptore a new passage 
into Italy. It was in the midst of winter when thjs aston- 
ifihiDg project was undertaken. The season added ne^v 
horrors to a ficene tiiat nature had already crowned with 
objects .oif tlismay. The prodigious height, and tremen- 
4]QU6.«tee]niess of the mountains, capfied with snow^ the 
fieople harbarous and fierce, dressed in skins, with long 
and shaggy 4iair, presented a picture that impressed the 
beholders with astonishment and terror. But nothing was 
capable of subduing the courage of the Carthaginian ge* 
neral ; for, at the end of fifteen days, spent in crossing 
the Alps, he Ibun^ himself in the plains of Italy with about 
half his army remaining, the rest having died of the cold, 
or been cut off by the natives. 

A8430onasit was known at Rome, that Hannibal, at 
4he head of an immense army, was Cfossing the Alps, in 
order to invade their dominions, the senate sent Scipio to 
oppose him, who was obliged to retreat with considerable 
loss, in the mean time, Hannibal, being thus victorious, 
look the most prudent precautions to increase his army, 
giving orders always to «pape the possessions of the Gauls, 
while his depredations were permitted upon those of 
Rome ; and this so pleased that simple people, that they 
declared for him in great eumbecs, and flocked to bis 
standard with alacrity. 

The second battle was fought upon the banks of the ri- 
ver Trebia. The Carthaginian general being apprised of 
the Roman impetuosity, of which he always availed him- 
self in almost every engagement, had sent off a body of a 
thousand horse, each with afoot soldier behind, across the 
river, toravage the enemy's country, and provoke them 
to engage. The Romans quickly routed tMs force, who, 
seemed to be defeated, took the river and were as eagerly 
pursaed by Sempromcms, the consul. It wad^ not, however, 
iUJl |ns anpy vim ijot uftm the opposite batik, that he p«*- 
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ceived himself hatf eonqnered already » his men being fa- 
tigued with wading up to their armpits> and quite benumbed 
by the intense coldness of the water. A total rout ensued ; 
twenty six thousand of the Romans were either killed by 
the eneniy, or drowned in attempting to repass the li^er. 
A body of ten thousand men were all that survived ; who, 
Ending themselves enclosed on every side, broke despe- 
rately thrpugh the enemy's ranks, and fought retreating, 
till they found shelter in the city of Placentia. 

The Ihind defeat the Romans sustained, was at the lake 
of Thrasmene ; near to which was a chain of mountains, 
and between these and the lake, a narrow passage leading 
to a valley that was embosomed in hills. It was upon these 
hills that Hannibal disposed his best troops, and it was into 
this valley that Plamioius, the Roman general, led his 
men to attack him. A disposition every way so favoura- 
ble for the Carthaginians was also assisted by accident ; 
for a mist rising from the lake, kept the Romans from see- 
ing their enemies ; while the army upon the mountains, 
being above its influence, saw the whole disposition of their 
opponents. The fortune of the day was such as might 
he expected from the conduct of the two generals : the 
Roman army was broken and slaughtered, almost before 
they could perceive the enemy that destroyed them* 
About fifteen thousand Romans, together witli Flaminhis 
himself fell in the valley and six thousand more were 
obliged to yield themselves prisoners of war. 

Upon thenewsof this defeat at Rome, after the general 
consternation was allayed, the senate, upon mature delib- 
eration, resolved to elect a commander with atisolute au- 
thority. In whom they might repose their last and greatest 
expectations. Their choice fell upon Fabius Maxim- 
U8, a man of great courage, but with a happy mixture of 
eaation. He was apprised that the only way to humble 
the Carthaginiaos at such a distance from home was ra- 
ther by harrassing them than by fighting. For this pur- 
pose he always encaa^ed upon the fai^^est grounds, io- 
^usceBsible to the enemy's cavalry. Whenever tbey moved, 
^he moved, walehed their motions, straitened their quar- 
ters, and cut off their provisioos. 

By these arts, Fabius had aetually atone time enclosed 
Cannibal amcn^ moutttajiis, trhere it v^ unpossiMs to 
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winter, and yet from 'which it was almost impracticably 
to extricate bis army without iminent danger. Id this 
exigence nothing but one of (hose stratagems of war, 
which fall to the lot of great abilities only to invent, could 
save him : he ordered a number of small, faggots and 
lighted torches to be tied to the horns of two thousand 
oxen that he had in his camp, and that they should be dri' 
ven towards the enemy. These tossing their heads, and 
running up the sides of the mountains, seemed to till the 
whole neighbouring forest with fire ; while tlie sentinels 
that were placed to guard the approaches «f the mountain 
seeing such a number of flames advancing towards their 
posts, fied in consternation, supposing the whole 'body of 
the enemy was in arms to overwhelm them. By this stra- 
iagem Hannibal drew o£f his army, and escaped through 
the defiles that lead beneath the hills, though with consi- 
derable damage to his rear. 

Soon after, Fabius was obliged to lay down his office, his 
time being expired, and Tarentius Varto was chosen by 
the majority to succeed to the command. This Teren- 
tiusVarro wasa man sprung from the dregs of the peo- 
ple, with nothing but his confidence and riches to re- 
commend him. With him was joined MmilluB Paulus, 
of a disposition entirely opposite : experienced in the field, 
cautious in action, and impressed with a thorough con^ 
tempt for the abilities of his Plelieian colleague. 

The Romans, finding themselves enabled to bring a 
competent force into the field, bein^ almost ninety thou- 
sand strong, now again resolved to meet Hannibal, who 
was at this time encamped near the village of Camiie, 
with a wind that for a certain season blows still one way 
ID his rear, which raising great clouds of dust from the 
parched plains behind, he knew must greatly distress an 
approaching «nemy. In this situation he wailed the 
coming upc^* the Romans with an army of forty thousand 
foot, and half that number of cavalry. The two consuls 
«oon Appeared to his wish, dividing their forces into two 
parts, and agreeing to take, the command every day by 
turns. On the first day of their arrival, U Calling to the 
lot of jEmilius to command, he was entirely averse to en- 
gaging. The next day, however, it being coacie to Yixr-^ 
H 
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ro'starn to comoiand, he without asking his colleague's 
concurrence, gave the signal for battle ; and passing the 
river Aufidus that iay between both armies, put his forces 
hi array. The batlle began -with the light armed infantry ; 
the horse engaged soon after: and the Roman cavalry be- 
ing unable to stand against those of Numidia, the legions 
came up to reinforce them. It was then that the con- 
iliet became general : the Roman soldiers for a long time 
endeavoured, but in vain, to penetrate the centre, where 
. the Gauls and Spaniards fought ; which Hannibal observ- 
ing, ordered part of those troops to give way, ami to permit 
the Romans to embosom themselves within a chosen body 
of his Africans whom he had placed on their wing, so as 
to surround them ; upon that a terrible slaughter began to 
ensue of the Romans, fatigued with repeated attacks from 
the Africans, who were fresh and vigorous. At last the 
rout became general in every part of the Roman army ; 
the boastings of Varro were now no longer heard ; while 
uEmilius, who had been terribly wounded by a slinger ia^ 
the very beginmng of the engagement, still feebly led on 
his body of horse, and did all that could be done to make 
head against the enemy : however, being unable to sit on 
horseback, he was forced to dismount. It was in this de- 
plorable condition of things, that one Lentulus, a tribune 
uf the army, as he was flying on horseback from the ene- 
my « which at some distance pursued him, met ^milius 
sitting upon a stone, covered over with blood and wounds, 
and waiting for the coming up of the pursuers. ** ^Emili- 
ba," cried the generous tribune; " you at least are guilt- 
*• less of this day's slaujghter : take my horse and fly.'* 
*' 1 thauk thee, Lentulus," cried the dying consul, " all 
'' is over, ray part is chosen ; go, 1 command thee, and 
*-* teH the senate from me to fortif}'' Rome against the ap- 
'* {troacb of the conqueror. Tell Fabius also, that JSmi- 
"* iius, while living, ever remembered his advice, and now, 
'' dying, approves it." While he was yet s(>eaking the 
«nemy approached ^ and Leutulus, before he was out of 
\iew, saw the consul expire, feebly fighting in the midst 
of hundreds. In this battle the Romans lost fifty thousand 
men, and so many knights, that it is said Hannibal sent 
three bushels of gold rings to Carthage, which those of this 
order had worn on their fingers. 
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When the first consternation was abated atlter (Lis dread- 
ful blow at Rome, the senate carae to a general resofntion 
to create a dictator, in order to give etrenglh to their go* 
vernment. A ebort time after, Varro arrived, having left 
behind him the wretched remains of his army ; and, as l:e 
had been the principal cause of the late calamity, it wos 
natural to suppose that the senate would severely repri- 
mand the rashness of his conduct. But far otherwise! 
The Romans went out in multitudes to meet him ; an«l 
the senate returned him thanks that he did not despair of 
the safety of Rome. Fabius, who was considered as the 
sbield of Rome, and Marcellas as the sword, were ap- 
pointed to lead the armies ; and though Hannibal once 
more offered them peace, they refused it, but upon con- 
dition that he should quit Italy. Terms similar to those 
they had formeriy insisted upon from Pyrrlius. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, either finding the impoisi- 
bility of marching directly to Rome, or willing to give bis 
forces rest after such a mighty victory, led them to Capua, 
-where he resolved to winter. This city had long been 
considered as the nurse of luxury, and the corrupter of all 
military virtue ; here, therefore, a new scene of pleasure 
opened to his barbarian troops ; and they at once gaye 
thems^ves up to the intoxication, till, from being hardy 
veterans, they became infirm rioters. 

Hitherto we have found this great man successful ; l^ut 
now we are to reverse the picture, and survey him stnigr 
gling with accumulated misfortunes, and at last sinking be- 
neath them. 

His first loss was at the siege of Nola, where Marcellus 
the prsetor made a successful sally. He some time after 
attempted to raise the siege of Capua, and attacked t)ie 
Romans in their trenches, but he was repulsed with consi- 
derable loss. He then made a feint of going to besiege 
Rome ; but finding a superior army ready to receive hfoty 
he was obliged to retire. For some years after he 
fought with various success ; Marcellus his op- U. C« 
ponent, sometimes gaining, and sometimes los- 544^ 
ing the advantage, but coming to no decisive 
engagement. 

The senate of Carthage at length came to a resolution, 
of sending hi3 brother Asdrubal to his assistance, with a 
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body of forces drawn out of Spain. Asdrubars mareli be* 
iog made known to the consuls Livius ^nd Nero, they 
went against him with great expedition, and surrounding 
him in a place, into which he was led by the treachery of 
his guides, they cut his whole army to pieces. . Hannibal 
had long expected these succors with impatience ; and 
the very night on which he had been assured of hb bro- 
ther's arrival, Nero ordered AsdrubaFs head to be cut eft, 
and thrown into his brother's camp. The Carthaginians 
general now therefore began to perceive the approaches of 
the downfeU of Carthage, and could not help with a si^ 
observihg to those about him, that fortune seemed fatiguect 
with granting her favours. 

In the mean time, fortune seemed to favour the Boma& 
arms in other parts ; Marcellus took the citj of Syracuse 
in Sicily, which was defended by the machines and th^ 
fires of Archimedes the mathematician. 

The inhabitants were put to the sword, and among the 
rest Archimedes himself, who was found meditating in his 
study by a Roman soldier. Marcellus, the general, wa» 
not a little grieved at his death. A passion for letters at 
that time began to prevail among the higher rank» of pe^ 
pie at Rome. He therefore ordered bis body to be honour-^ 
ably buried, and a tomb to be erected to his memory^ which 
his own works have long survived. 

As to their fortunes in Spain, though for a while they 
appeared doubtful, two of the Scipios being slain, and 
Claudius Nero, the governor of the province appearing^ 
much an undermatch for the cunning of the Carthaginian 
genera], yet they &oon recovered their complexion under 
the conduct of Sciplo Africanus, wl^ sued for the office ctf 
proconsul to that kingdom, at a time when every one else 
was wiiliog to decline it. Scipio, who was now but twen- 
ty-four years old, had all the qualifications requisite for 
forming a great general and ^ good man ; he united the 
greatest courage with the greatest tenderness ; superior to 
Hannibal in the arts of peace, and almost his equal in those 
of war. His father had been kilted in Spain, so that he 
seemed to-have an hereditary claim to attack that country. 
He therefore appeared irresistible, obtaining many great 
victories, yet subduing still more by his generosity^ mild> 
ness, and benevolent disposition, than by the force of B^ 
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ft was shortly after that he retufDed with an army from* 
the conquests of Spain, and was made consul at the age of 
twenty-nine. It was at first supposed he Intendetl meeting 
Hannibal in It^Iy, and that he would attempt driving him 
from thence; but he had already formed a wiser plan, 
which was to carry the war into Africa, an*!, while the 
Carthaginians kept an army near Rome, to make them 
tremble fortheir own capital. 

Scipio was not long in AfVica without employment; 
for in a short time Hanno opposed him, but he* was de- 
feated and slain. Syphax the usurper of Numidla, led 
up a large army against him. The Roman general for 
a time deeline(i fighting, tilf, finding an opportunity, he 
set frreto the enemy's ten^s, and attacking them in the 
midst of the confusion, killed forfy thousand men, and 
took six thousand prisoners. 

The Carthaginians now, beginning to be terrified at 
their repeated defeats, and the fame of Scipio's successes, 
determined to recal Hannibal, their great champion, out 
of Italy, in order to^ppose the Romans at home. Depu- 
ties were accordingly dispatched, with a positive coni- 
raand for him toreturn and oppose the Roman geueraf, 
who at that time threatened Carthage whh a siege. No- 
thing could exceed the regret and disappointment of Han- 
nibal upon receiving this order: However, he obeyed 
the orders of his infatuated country whh the same sub- 
mission that the meanest soldier would have done, and 
took leave of Italy with tears in his eyes, after having 
kept possession ol the most beautiful parts of it for abov,e 
fifteen years. 

Ui>on his arrival at Leptis in Africa, from whence he 
marched to Adrumetum, he at last approached Zama, a 
city within five day's journey of Carthage. Scipio, in the 
mean time, led Ms- army to meet him, joined by Mas- 
ainissa with six thousand horse ; and, to shew his rival la* 
the field how little he feared his approach, sent back the 
spies which were sent. to explore his camp, having previ- 
ously shewn them the whole, with directions to inform> 
Hannibal pf what they had seen. The Carthaginian gen- 
eral, conscious of his inferiority, endeavoured to discon^- 
tinue the war by negociation, and desired a meeting willi 
Sdpio to confer upon terms of peace, to which the Ro- 
H2 
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man general assented. But, after a k>ng conference, botb 
•ides parting dissatisfied, thejr returned to their camps to 
prepare Cor deciding the controversy by the sword- NeVi« 
er was a more memorable battle fought, whether we re* 
gard the generals, the armies, the two states that contend* 
•d, or the empire that was in dispute. The disposition 
Hannibal made of his men, is said, by the skilful in the 
art of war, to be superior to any of his former arrange- 
ments. The battle began with the elephants pn the side 
of the Carthaginians, which, being terrified at the cries 
of the Romans, and wounded by the stingers and archers^ 
turned upon their drivers, and caused mucli confusion in 
both wings of their army, in which the cavalry was placed* 
Being thus deprived of the assistance of the horse, ia 
-which their greatest strength consisted, the heavy infantry 
joined on Imth sides ; but the Romans beii^ stronger of 
body, the Carthaginians were obliged to give ground. In 
t)ie mean time Massinissa, who had been in pursuit of 
their cayalqr, returning and attacking them in the rear, 
oompleted their defeat. A total rout ensi^, twenty thou- 
sand men were killed in the battle or the piffsuit, and as 
many were taken prisoners. Hannibal, who had done all 
that a great general and an undaunted soldier couM per« 
form, fled with^ a small body of horse to Adrumetum, for-, 
tune seeming to delight in confounding his ability, bis 
valour, and experience. 

This victory brought on a peace. The Cartha^niansy 
by HaVmibal's advice, offered conditions to the Romans, 
which they dictated not as rivals, but as sovereigns. By 
this treaty the Carthagiaians were obliged to quit Spain, 
and alt the islands in the Mediterranean sea. They were 
bound to pay ten thousand talents in fifty yeai? ; to gri^ 
hostages for the delivery of their ships and their elephants ^ 
to restore Massinissa all the territories that had been taken 
from him ; and not to make war in Africa bnt by the pei^ 
mission of the Romans. Thus ended the second Fnnkx 
war, seventeen years after it had begun. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

^•am the end of the seemd Punic WoTy to the end of the 
thirds which terminated in the destruction of Carthage. 

While the Romans were engaged with Hanoiba/, 
they earned on also a vigerous war against Fhifip, king of 
Maeedonia, not a little incited thereto by the* prayer» 
of the Athenians, who, from onee controlling the power 
of Persia, were now unable to defend themselves. The 
Rhodians, with Attains, king of Pergamus, also enterecS 
into the confederacy against Philip. He was more than 
once defeated by Golba the consul, who was sent against 
him. He attempted to besiege Athens, but the Romans 
obliged him to raise the siege. He attempted to take 
possession of thestreights of Thermopylae, but was driven 
from them by Quintus Flaminius with great slaughter. 
He attempted to take refuge in Thessaly, where he wa» 
again del^ated with considerable loss, and obliged to beg 
a peace, upon condition of paying a thousand talents, half 
down, and the other half in th/e space often years. The 
peace with Philip gave the Romans an opportunity of 
shewing their generosity, by restoring liberty to Greece. 

Antioehus,king of Syria, was next brought to submit 
to the Roman arms ; after some embassies on the one side 
and the other, a war was declared against him five year» 
after the conclusion of the Macedonian war. 

After various mistakes and misconduct, he a^femptetl 
to obtain a peace, by offering to quit all his places in Eu- 
rope» and such in Asia as professed alliance to Rome. 
But it was now too late ;. Scipio, perceiving his own su- 
periority, was resolved to avail himself of it. Antiochusy 
thus driven into resistance, for some time retreated before 
the enemy, till, being pressed hard near the eify of Mag^ 
nesiay he wat^ forced to draw out his men, to (J|q nu«ir 
ber of seventy thwisand foot, and twelve thousan«r.bo09]^^ 
Scipio opposed him with forceaas much inferior in nudlij^ 
ber as they were superior in courage and discipline. Ai(- 
^lll» therefore was in ashcwt time enlire]^ defeated ; 
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Ills own chariots, anned with scythes, being driven back 
npon liis men, contributed much to his overthrow. Be- 
ing thus reduced to the last extremitj, he was glad to pro- 
cure peace of the Romans upon their own terms : which 
were, to pay fifteen thousand talents towards the expences 
of the war, to quit all his possessions in Europe, and like- 
wise all in^^a on that side Mount Taurus, to give twen- 
ty hostages as pf edges of his . fidelity, and to deliver up 
fiannibal, the inveterate enemy of Rome. 

lnth« meantime, Hannibal, whose destruction was one 
of the attiqles of this extorted treaty, endeavouretl to »- 
VQid the threatened ruin. This consummate general bad 
been long a wanderer, and an exile from his ungrateful 
eouDiry. • He had taken refugte at the court of Antiochus^ 
who at Srst gave him a sincere welcome, and made him 
admiral of his fleet. In which station he shewed his usual 
skill in stratagem. But he soon sunk in the Syrian's esteem 
for having advised schemes which that monarch had nei- 
ther genius to understand nor talents to execute. Sure, 
therefore, to find no safety or protection, he departed by 
stealth ; and, after wandering for a time among petty state?, 
wrho had neither power nor generosity to protect him, be 
took refuge atthe court of Prusias king of Bithynia. In the 
floean time the Romans, with a vindictive spirit utterly un- 
worthy of them, sent ^milius, one of their most celebra- 
ted generals, to demand him of this king, who, fearing 
the resentment of Rome, and willing to conciliate thdr 
friendship by this breach of ho8[)itatity, ordered a guard 
to be placed upon Hannibal, with an intent to deliver him 
up. The poor old general, thus implacably persecuted 
fh>m one country to another, and finding all methods of 
safety cut off, determined to die; he therefore desired 
one of his followers to bring him poif^n, which he had 
ready for this exigence; and drinking it, he expired, as he 
had lived, with intrepid bravery. 

A second Macedonian war was soon after pr(K 

U. C. claimed against Perseus, the son of Philip, 
583« whom we have already seen obliged to beg 
peace of the Romans. Perseus, in order to se- 
cure the crowD^ had contrived to murder his brother De- 
metrius; and, ufioti the death of his father, pleased wttii 
the hopes of imaginary trimnphs, made war against Uom^ 
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Duriog the course of this war; which continued about 
three jears, many opportunities were offered him of cuIf* 
ting off (he Roman srmy; but being perfectly ignorant 
how to take advantage of their rashness, he spent the time 
in empty overtures for a peace. At length iBmiliut gave 
him a decisive overthrow near the river Enipeus. He 
attempted to procure safety by flying into Crete ; but 
being abandoned by all, he was obliged to s^n'ender him- 
self and to grace the splendid triumph of the Roman gen* 
eral. 

About tiiis time Massinissa, theNumidian, having made 
some incur»ons into a territory claimed by the ^arthagl- 
nians, they attempted to repel the invasion. This br<$ught 
on a war between that monarch and them; while the 
Romans, who pretemled to consider this conduct of ihein 
as an infraction of (he treaty, sent to make a complaint* 
The ambassadors who were employed- upon this occasion^ 
finding the city very rich and flourishing, from the long 
interval of peace which it had now enjoyed for near fifty 
years, either from motives of avarice to possess its plunder^ 
or from fear of its growing greatness, insisted much on the * 
necessity of a war, which was soon after proclaimed ; and 
the consul set out with a thorough resolution utterly to d^- 
jnoh'sh Carthage. 

The wretched Carthaginians, finding that the conquer* 
ors would not desist from making demands while they 
bad any thing left to supply, attempted to soften ihe vio-^ 
tors by submission; but they received orders to leave 
their city, which was to be levelled with the ground. This 
severe command they received with all the concern and 
distressofdespairing people : they implored for a respite. 
from suGfb a hard sentence : they used tears and lamen-; 
tations ; but finding the consuls inexorable, they departed 
with a gloomy resolution, prepared to sufler the utmost 
extremities, and to fight to the last for their seat of empire. 

Those vessels therefore, of gold and silver, which their 
luxury bad taken such pride in, were converted into 
arms. The women parted also with their ornaments,, 
and even cut off their hair, to be converted into strings for 
the bowmen. Asdrubal, who" had been lateJy condemned 
for opposing the Romans, was now taken from prison to 
b^ad their army ; and siwh preparations were made,, that,. 
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wfaen the consuls came before Ihe city, which they expectwl 
to find an easy conquest, they met tilth such resistance a9 
qmte dispirited their forces, am! shook their resolution. 
Several engagements were fought before the walls, with 
disadvantage to the assailants ; so that the siege would 
have been discontinued, had not Scipio iEmiliamis, the a- 
dopted son of Africanus who was now appomted to com- 
mand it, used as much skill to save his forces after a de- 
feat, as to* inspire them with fresh hopes of victory. But 
all his arts would have failed, had he not found means to 
seduce Kharneas, the master of the Carthaginian horse^ 
who came over to his side. The unhappy townsmen soon 
saw 4he enemy make nearer approaches ; the wall which 
led to the haven was quickly demolished, soon after the 
Forum itself was taken^ which offered the conquerors a 
deplorable spectacle of houses noddiog to the fall, heaps of 
men lying dead, hundreds of the wounde<l struggling, to 
emerge from the carnage around them, and deploring- 
their own and their couatpy's nrin. The citadel soon 
afti^r. surrendered at discretion. All now but the temple 
was subdued, and that was defended by deserters from the 
Roman army, and those who had been most forward to 
, midertake the war. These however expecting no mercy, 
and finding their condition desperate, set fire to the build- 
ing; and voluntarily perished io the flames. This was 
the end of one of the moist renowned cities in the world* 
both for arts, opulence and extent of dominion \ it had 
rivalled Kooie, for above an hundred yean, and at one 
time was thought to have the superiority. 

This conquest over Carthage was soon followed by ma- 
ny over otikerfltates. Corinth, one of the noblest cities of 
Greece, in the same year sustained the same fate, being 
entered by Mummius, the consul, and levelled to the 
• ground. Scipio, also having laid siege to Numantia, the 
strongest city in Spain, the wretched inhabitants, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the enemy, fired the city over 
their own heads, and all, to a man, expired in the flame?; 
Thus Spain became a province belonging to Rome, and 
was governed thence forward by two annual preetora. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

From the dcstrudmi of Carthage^ to ihc end of the sedition 
of the Gracchi. 

[U. C. 621.] 

The Komans being now left without a rival^tthe tri- 
umphs and the spoils of Asia brought in a taste tor splen- * 
<iul expense ; and these produced avarice, and inverted 
ambition. The two Gracchi were the first who saw this 
strange corruption among <he great, and resolved to repress 
it, by renewing the Liciiuan Taw, which bad enacted that 
no person in the state should possess above five hundred 
acres of land. Tiberius Gracchus, the elder of the two, 
was a person v«ry considerable both for the advantaged df 
bis boily, and the qualities of his mind. Very different 
from Scipio, of whom he was the grandson, he seemed 
more ambitious of power than desirous of glory : his com- 
passion for the oppressed, was equal to his animosity a- 
gainst the oppressors ^ but unhappily, his. passions, rather 
than his reason, operated even in pursuits of virtue ; and 
these always drove him beyond the line of duty« This 
was the disposition of the elder Gracchus, who found the 
lower part of the people ready to second all his proposals* 
This law, though at first carried on with proper modera- 
tion, greatly disgusted the rich, who endeavoured to per- 
suade the people^ that the proposer only aimed at disturb- 
li^g the government, and putting all things into confusion. 
But Gracchus, who was a man of the greatest eloquence of 
his time, easily wiped off these impressions from the minds 
of the people, already irritated with their wrongs, and at 
length the law was passed. 

The death ()f Attalus,4ing of Pergamus, furnished Ti- 
berius Gracchus with a new opportunity of gratifying the 
meaner part of tbe people at the expense of the great. 
This king had by his last will left the Romans his heirs ^ 
and it was now proposed that the money so left should be 
divided among the poor, in order to furnish them wUh 
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proper utensils for cultivating the lands -wWch became 
theirs by the late law of partition. This caused still great- 
er disturbances than before ; the senate assembKng upon 
this occasion in order to consult the most firoper methods 
of securing these riches to themselves^ which tliey now 
valued above the safety of the commonwealth; they had 
-numerous dependents, who were willing to give op liberty 
lor plenty and ease ; these, therefore, were commanded to 
be in rea<!iness, to intimidate the people, who expected na 
such opposition, and vfho were now attending to the 
•iiarangu«s of Tiberius Gracchus in^ie cnpitol. Here, 
iis a clamour was raised by the clients of the great on one 
'fiide, and by tlie favourers of the law on the other, Tiberi- 
us found his speech entirely interrupted, and begged in 
^vainto be attended to ; till, at last, raising his hand to bis 
bead, to intimate that his life was in danger, thepartizans 
of the senate gave out that he wanted a diadem. In con- 
sequence of this, an universal uproar spread itself through 
^l ranks of people ; the <iorrupt part of the senate were of 
opinion, that the consul should defend the commonwealth 
by force ^ arms ; but this prudent magistrate declining 
such violence, Scipio NfiBica, kinsman to Gracchus, im- 
mediately rose up, and preparing himself for the contest, 
desired that all who would defend the dignity and the au- 
thority of the laws should follow him. Upon this, attend- 
^ by a large l)ody of senators and clients, armed with 
clubs, he went directly to the capitol, striking down all 
who ventured to resist. Tiberius, perceiving by the tu- 
mult that his life was sought for, endeavoured to fly ; and 
throwing aside his robe to expedite his escape, attempted 
to get throi^h the throng; but happening to fall over a 
person already on the ground, Satumius, one of his col- 
leagues in thetribnne8hip,who was of the opposite faction 
struck him dead with a piece of a seat; and not less than 
threehundred of his bearers shared the same fate, being' 
killed in the tumult. Nor did the vengeance of the senate 
rest here, but extended to numbers of those who seemed 
to espouse his cause ; many of them were put to death, 
many were banished,' and nothing was omitted to inspire 
^e people with an abhorrence of his pretended crimes. 

Caius Gracchus, the brother of him who was slain, was 
hut tw«nty-one opon the death of Tiberius, and ^s he was 
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too jtang to be much dreaded by the great, so be was tfie 
'first uowilling to incur their resentment by aims beyond 
bis peach ; he therefore li^^ed in retirement, unseen and al- 
most forgotten. But, white he thus seemed desirous of 
avoiding popularity, he was employing his solitude in the 
study of eloquence, which was the readiest means to ob- 
tain it : at len<2:th, when be thoi^ht himself qualified to 
serve his country, he offered himself candidate for the 
qusBstorship to the army in Sardinia, which he readily obr 
tained. His valour, affability, and temperance in his 
office were remarked t^ all. The king of Numid|a, send^ 
ing a present of corn to the Roiaaans, or^ed his ambassa- 
dors to say that it was entirely as a tribute to the virtues 
of Caius Gracchus. This the senate treated with scorn, 
and ordered the ambassadors to be dismissed with con- 
tempt, as ignorant barbarians ; -which so inflamed the re- 
sentment ci'your^ Gracchus, that he immediately came 
from the ara^ to complain of the indignity thrown upon 
his reputation, and lie offer liimself for the tribuneship of 
the peopte. It was thenitot the^at Ibund in this youth, 
who had been hitherto neglected upon account of his age, 
a more formidable iantagOniE^ than even his brother had 
been. Notwithstanding the warmest opposition from the 
senate he was declared tribune by a large niajority, and 
he now prepared to run the same career which his brother 
liadgone before bun. 

His first effort was to have Popilius, one of the most 
Inveterate <tf bis brother^s enemies, cited before the peo- 
ple, who, rather than stand the -event of a trial, chose to 
^o into voluntary banishment. He next procured an edict,^ 
granting tbefreedom oif the city to th^ inhabitants of La- 
dum, and soon after to all the people oo that side the 
Alps. He afterwards fixed the price of corn to a mpde- 
mte standard, and procured a monthly distribution of it 
among the peopte. He then proceeded to an inspection 
into the late corruptions of the senate ; in which the whole 
body being ccmvicted of bribery, extortion, and the sale 
4>f t^ces, for at that time a total degeneracy seemed to 
liave taken place, a law was made, transferring the power 
€>f judging corrupt magistrates from the genate to the 
Iqatigh^ which made a great alteration in the eonstitutipn. 
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Gracchus, by these means, being grown not only very 
popular but very powerful in the state, vtas become an ob- 
ject at which the senate aimed all their resentnaeitt. But 
hie soon found the populace a faithless and unsteady sap- 
port ; they began to withdraw all their confidence from 
Jiim, and place it upon Drusus, a man insidiously setr up 
against him by the senate. It was in vain that he revived 
the Liclnlan law in their favour, and called up several of 
the inhabitants of the different towns of Italy to his sup- 
port ; the senate ordered them all to depart Rome, and 
even sent one stranger to prison, whom Gracchus had in- 
vited to live with him, and honoured with his table and 
friendship. To this indignity was shortly after added a 
disgrace of a more fotal tendency; for standing for the 
. tr^)uneship a third time, he was rejected, it being suppo- 
sed that the ofilcers, whose duty it was to make there- 
turn, were bribed to rf^ectlum though fairly chosen. 

It was now seen that the fate of Gracchus was resolved 
on. OpUnius, the consul, was not contented with the 
proteetionof all tlie senate and the knights, with a numer- 
ous retinue of slaves and clients, but ordered a body of 
Candians, that were mercenaries in the Roman service, to 
follow and attend hiju. Thus guarded, and conscious of 
the superiority of hid forces, he insulted Gracchus wherev- 
er he met him, doing all in his power ta produce a quar- 
rel, in which he Bright have a prete^iee of dispatching 
his enemy in the fray. Gracchus avoided all recrimina- 
tion; and, as if apprised of the consul^B designs, wouki 
not even wear airy kind of arms for his defence. Hk 
friend Fiaccus, however, a zealous tribune, was notso 
remiss, but resolved to oppose party against party, and 
for thb purpose brought up several countrymen to Rome, 
who came under pretence of desiring employment When 
the day for determining the controversy was arrived, the 
two parties early in the noQrning attended at thecapitol, 
where, while the consul was sacriiicingt according to cosp 
torn, one of the lictors, taking up the entrails of the beast 
that was slain in prder to remove them, could not for* 
bear crjingoutto Falvius and his party, ** You, ye fee* 
tious citizens, make way for honest men." TMs in* 
suit so provoked the party to whom it was addressed, that 
they instantly fell upon him, and pierced hin to death 
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vriih tbe instraments iliey utetl in writing, which ihty 
then happened to have tn their hands. This fHurder 
eaosed a great distiybance in the assembly ; but parlieu* 
larly Xj^racchus, WM) saw the consequences that vrere like- 
ly to ensue, reprimanded hrs party for giving his enemies 
such advantage over him, but now prepared to lead bia 
followers to mount Aventine. It was there he learned 
that proclamation had been made by tt/e consuls* that 
whoever should bring either his head or that of Flacoils, 
should receive its weight in gold bs a reward* It was to 
DO purpose that he sent the youngest son of Flaccns, who 
was yet a child, with proposals for an accommodation. 
The senate and tlie consuls, who were sensible of thdr 
fTUperiority, rejected all his c^rs, and resolved to punish 
his offence with nothing less than death ; and th^ offer^ 
pardon also to all who should leave him iamediateljr. 
This produced the desired e£fect; tbe peqple fell from 
him by d^rees, and left him with very inferior forces. 
In the mean time, Opimius, the consiil, who thirsted for 
slaughter, leading his forces up to nunmt Aventine, felt 
in among the crowd with ungovernable fory ; a terrible 
slaughter of the scarce resisting mnltitude ensued, and 
not less than three thousand citisens were slain upon the 
spot Flaccus attempted to find shelter in a ruinous Cot- 
tage, hut being discovered, was slain with his eldest son. 
Gracchus at first retired to the temple of Diana, wh^i-e 
he was resolved to die by his own hand ; but was prevent- 
ed by two of his faithful friends and followers, Pomponi- 
iis and Lucinius, who forced him to seek safety by flight. 
From thence he made the best of his way to cross a bridge 
^latledfirom the city, still attended by his two generous 
friends, and a Grecian slave, whose name was Philocrates. 
But his pursuers still pressed upon him from behind, and 
when come to the foot of the bridge, he was obliged to turn 
and face the* enemy. His two friends ^ere soon slain, ile- 
fending him agamst the crowd ; and he was forced to take 
refine with his slave in a grove beyond the Tyber, which 
had long been dedicated to the fortes. Here finding him- 
self surrennded on every side, and no way left of escaping, 
he prevailed upon his slave to kill him, who immediately 
after killed himself, and fell down upon the body bf his be- 
loved master. TbepoFsuers soon, coming up, cut off the 
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head of Gracchus, and placed it for a while as a trophy, • 
upoaa spear. Soon after, one Septiipulcius carrying k 
home, there, first having secretly taken out the brain, he 
filled it with lead in order to make it weigh heavier, and 
thus received of the consul seventeen pounds of gold as hi^ 
recompence. 

Thus died Oaius Gracchus about ten years after his bro- 
ther Tiberius, "^nd six after he began to be active in the 
commonwealth. He is usually impeached by historians 
as guilty of sedition ; but from what we see ofhift char- 
acter, the disturbance of public tranquillity was rather owin^ 
to his opposersthan to him; so that instead of calling the 
tumults of that time the sedition of the Gracchi, we should 
rather call them the sedition of the senate against the 
Gracchi, since the efforts of the latter were made in vin- 
dication of a law to which the senate had assented, and as 
th^ designs ef the former were supported by an eiLtraneoii» 
armed power from the country that had never before medr 
died in the business of the legislation, and whose introduce 
. tion gave a most irrecoverable blow to the constitution^ 
Whether the Gracchi wefe actuated by mptives of ambi- 
tion or of patriotism it^ the promulgation of these laws, it 
is impossible to determine ; but certain it is, from what 
appears, that all justice was on their side, and all in- 
jury on that of the senate. In fact, this body was now 
quite changed from that venerable assembly, which we 
have seen overthrowing Pyrrhus and Hannibal, as mooh 
by their virtues as by their arms. They were not only 
to be distinguished from the rest of the people by their 
superior luxuries, and ruled the commonwealth by the 
weight of that authority which is gained from riches, a|id^ 
a number of mercenary dependencies. All the vend 
and the base were attached to them from motives of 
self-interest; and they who still ventured to be indepenr 
dent were borne down* and entirely lost in theinf^moiNi 
majority. In short the empire at this . period came un- 
der . the government of an hateful aristocracy ; the tri- 
bunes,, who were formerly accoamted protectm^ of the 
people, becoming rich themselves, and iiaving no longer 
opposite interests from those of the senate, concurred io^ 
their oppressions ; since, as has been said, it was not now 
tb9 struggle between pat|iciaxis and plebeimis, whooo^ 
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nomiiiiany differed, but between the ridi and the poor. The 
lower orders of the state behig by these means reduced to a 
degree of hopeless subjeotioo, iostead of hiking after liberty 
oafy sought for a leader ; while the rich, with allfh^ sus- 
picion of tyrants, terrified at the slightest appearance of 
opposition, entrusted men with uncontrollable power, from 
whom they had not strength io withdraw it when the dan- 
ger was over. Thus both parts of the state concurred in 
giving up their freedom ; the f<^ars of the senate firdt made 
the dictator, and the hatred of thepeopfe kept Mm in his 
office. Nothing <^an be more dreadful to a thinking mitid 
than the government of Rome from this period, till it found 
refuge underthe protection of Augustus. '^ ^ 



CHAP. xvnL 

frmn the seditiwi of Gracchus to the perpctudl ^ctidoHihip 
oJSylla^ fv^chroas the first skp towards the ruin^Jhc 
commanwealih rf Rome. 



Whi{^ the Romans were in this atate of depTorable 
corruptioit>at iiome, they nevertheless were v^rysoceecf^ 
fill in their transactions with regard to f<»eign poWers. 

. Jugurtha was grandson to the famous Massiiiissa, who 
sided against Hannibal with Rome« He was ediicirted with 
^&e two young princes, who were left to inherit the king- 
dom, and being superior iu abilities Io boCh» and greatly 
in favor with the people, he murdered Hiempsal, the 
eldest son, and attempted the same by Adherbal, the 
yQUUger, who made his escape, and fled to the Romans for 
succour. Whereupon Jugwrtha, being senuble how much 
avarice and injustice had crept into the senate^ sent his 
ambassadors with large presents to Home» who 'sO suc- 
cessfully prevailed, ttott the senate decreed him half the 
kingdom which he had thus acquired by murder and usur- 
pation, and s^t ten commissioners to #vide it l^Ween 
him aad AdhetbaK The commissioii^rs, of whom ""^ 
J2 
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mias, tbe murderer of Gracchas^ was cme, willittg to fof^ 
Tow tbe Example whidi the senate had set them, were -also 
bribed to bestow the most rich and populous part of the 

' kingdom upon th« usurper, Who for all that resolved to 

, possess himself d" tbe whole. But willine to give a colour 
to his ambition, he only made in the be^nning ihcursioiui 
upon his colleague's terntodes, in order to provokerepri- 
8ate« wbich he knew how to convert into seeming aggres- 
sion, in caaS it came before the senate. This failing* he 
iesolved to throw off the mask; and liesieging Adherbal 
in Cirta, his capital, he at length got him into his power, 

( and murdered him. The people of Rome» who had still 
some generosity remaining, onanimously compluned of 
ibis treaehefy, and procured « decree, that Jugurtha should 
be summoned in person befose them, to give an account 
of all such as had accepted bribes. Jugurtha made no 
great difficulty in throwing himself upon the clemency of 
Rome ; but giving the peq>le no satisfaction, he had orders- 
to depart the city ; and, in the mean time, Albanns, 
the consul, was sent with aniffnqr to follow him, whogtVr 

' ing tip the durection pf the army to Aulus, his brother, a 
person every way unqalified for the command, the Ro- 
mans were compelled to hazard a battle upon dbadvanttt* 
geous terms ; and the whole army, to avoid teingcut to 
pieces, was oMiged to pass under the yoke. 

In tUs condition, Metellus, the succeeding consnl, 
fiNind affiiirs upon his arrival in Numidia; officers wither 
Confidence, an army without discipline, and an enemy ever 
watchful and intriguing. However, by his great attention 
to business, and by an integrity that shuddered at corrup- 
tions be soon be^n to retrieve the affairs of Home, and 
the credit of the army. In the space of two years Jngul^ 
tha was overthrown in several battles, forced out of his 
own dominions, and constrained to beg a peace. Thus 
all things promised Metellus an easy and certain victory, 
but he was frustrated in his expectations by the intrigues 
of Caiiis MaHtts, his lieutenant, who came in to reap that 
hatvest of glory which the other^s industry had sown. 
Caios Marius was .bom in a village near Arpinium,of 
poor parents, who gained their living by their labour. As 
he had be^ bred up in a participation of their ^ils, hit 
niiumers were as rude as bis countenance was frightfiin 
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He was a man or extraordinaiy stattirv, incomparable' 
strength^ and undaunted bravery. When Meteihis, as bad 
been said, was ob%ed to solicit at Rome for ft continuance 
oTbis command, Marius, whose ambition knew no boumlf, 
was resolved to obtain it for himself, and thus gain all the 
glory of putting an end to tlie war. To that end he pri- 
vately inveighed against Metellus by his emissaries at 
Rome ; and having excited a spirit of discontent against 
him, he had leave granted lum to^ to Rome to stand lor 
the consulship himself which he obtained contrary to the 
expectation and interest of the nobles. 

Marius being thus invested with the supreme power of 
managing the war, shewed himself every way fit for the 
conmiission. His vigilance was equal to his valour, and 
he qaiekly made himself master of the cities which Jugur- 
thahad yet remaining in Numidia* This unfortunate 
prince finding himself unable to make opposition singly, - 
was obliged to have recourse for assbtance to Bocchus king 
of Mauritana, to whose daughter he was married. A 
battle Boon after ensued, in which the Numidians surprised 
tbe Roman camp, by night, and gained a temporary ad- 
vantage. However, it was but of short continuance; for 
Mariua soon after overthrew them in two signal engage- 
ments, in one of which, not less than ninety thousand of 
the African army were elain. Bocchus now finding the 
Romans too powerful to be resisted, did not think it ex- 
pedient to hazard Ids own crown to protect that of his ally ; 
he therefore determined to make peace upon whatever 
eonditions he might obtain it ; and accordingly sent t6 
Rome imploring protection. The senate received the am- 
bassadors with their usual haughtiness ; and, without com- 
plying with their request, granted the suppliant, not their 
friendship but their pardon. Notwithstanding, after some 
time, he was given to understand, that the delivering up 
of Jugurtha to the Romans would in sodm fiieasure conci- 
liate their favor, and spften their resentment At firet 
the pride of Bocchus struggled against such a proposal^ 
but a few interviews with Sy lla, who was quoestor to Ma* 
rius, reconciled him to this treacherous measure. A% 
length, therefore Jugurtha was given up, being drawn; 
iato an ambuscade by the specious pretences of his ally, 
lirbQ deluded him^ by desirin§ a oonfmace} and being 
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made a prkoner, he was carried by Marlus to Rome, toad- 
ei\ with chains, a deplorable iostaoce of blasted ambition. 
He did not long survive bis overthrow, being eondeittied 
by the senate to be starved to death in prison a short time 
after lie had adorned the triumph of the conqueror* 

Marios, by tbb and two succeeding victories over the 
Gauls, having become very formidable to dfetant nations 
in war, became soon after niuch more dangerous to his fel- 
low citizens in peace. 

The strength which he had given tlie popular party, 
every day grew more conspicuous; and the Italians be- 
ing frustrated in their aims of gaining the freedom of 
Rome by the intrigues of the senate, they resolved upon 
obtaining by force what was refused them as a favour. 
This gave rise to the Social war, in ^hich most of ibe 
states of Italy entered into a confederacy against Rome, In 
order to obtain a redress of this and all the rest of their 
grievances. 

After a lapse of two years this war having continued 
to rage with doubtful success, the senate began to reflect 
that, whether conquered or conquerors, the powdr of thtf 
Romans was in danger of being totally destroyed. In or- 
der therefore to soften their compliance by degrees, they 
began by giving the freedom of the eity to such of the 
Italian states, as had not revolted* They then offered it to 
suchas would soonest lay down their arms. This unex- 
pected bounty had the desired effect, the allies, with mutu- 
al distrust, offered each a separate treaty : the senate took 
them oue by one into favour, but gave the freedom of the 
city in such a manner, that being empowered to vote not 
until all the other tribes bad given their suffrages, they 
had very little weight in the constitution. In this manner 
they were made free, all but the Samnites and Lucanians, 
who seemed excluded from the general compromise, as / 
if to leave Sylla, who commanded against them, the glofy 
of putting an end to the war : this he performed with great 
eonduct, storming their camps, overthrowing them in sev- 
eral battles, and obliging them to submit to such terms ai 
the senate were pleased to impose. 

This destructive war being concluded, which as Pat^ ^ 
cuius says, consumed above three hunfhred thousand of the 
tower of Itally, the senate now began to think of timiiflf 
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their amig against Mithridates, the most powerful monarob 
of the east. 

For this expedition Marios had long beea preparing ; 
but Sylla, who now began to make a figure ki the conir 
monwealth had interest enough to get Marius set aside^^ 
and himself, appointed to the expedition. Marius, how- 
ever tried all his arts with tte people to get this appoint*- 
ment reversed, and at lei^th proeored a law to be enacted, 
that the command of the army appointed to oppose Mi- 
thridates,was to be transferred from Sylla to Marius. 

In consequence of this, Marius immediately sent down 
officers from Rome to take command in his name. But 
instead of obeying his orders, they feU upon and slew the 
officers, and then enU^ated SyUa that he would lead them 
directly to take signal vengeance upon all his enemies at 
Rome. 

Accordingly his soldiers entered the city sword in hand; 
as a place taken by storm. Marius and Sulpicius, at the 
head of a tumultuary body of their partizans, attempted 
1q oppose their entrance ; and the citizens themselves-, 
who feared the sackage of the place, threw down stonef » 
and tiles from the tops of the houses upon the intruders. 
So unequal a conflict lasted longer than could have been 
expect^ : at length Marius and his party were obliged to 
seek safety by flight, after having vainly oflered liberty to 
all the slaves who would assist them in this emergency. 

Sylla now finding himself master of the city, began by 
modellingihe laws so as to favour his outrages. While 
Harius, &ven out of Rome, and declared a public enemy 
at the age of seventy was obliged to save himself, unat- 
tended and on foot, from the numerous pursuits of those 
who sought his life. After having \yandered for some 
time in this deplorable condition, he found every day hia 
dangers increase,.and bis pursuers making nearer advanc- 
es. In this distress he was obliged to conceal himself in 
the marshes of Minturnum, where he spent the night up 
to his chin in a quagmire. At break of day he left this 
dismal place and made towards the sea-side, in h6|>es of 
finding a ship to facilitate his escape; but being known 
and discovered by some of the inhabitants, he was con- 
ducted to a neighbouring town, with a halter round his 
neck) witbrat clothes, and ctverfd over with m.ud| warn 
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sent to prison. ThegoverRor of the plftec» willing to con- 
form to the orders of the senate, soon after sent a 'Cim- 
hrian slave to despatch hiin ; but the barbarian no sooneif 
entered the dungeon for this purpose but he stopt short, 
intimidffted by the dreadful visage and awful voice of the 
fallen general, who sternly demanded if he hatV the pre- 
tumptien to kill Caius Marius ? The slave unable to reply 
threw down his sword, and rushing back from the prison, 
cried out that he found it impossible to kill him I The 
governor, considering the fear of the slave as an omen in 
the unhappy exile's favour, gave once more his freedom } 
and, commending him to his fortune, provided him with 
a ship to convey him from Italy. He from thence made 
the best of his way to the island of iBnaria, and sailing on- 
ward was forced by a tempest on the coast of Sicily. There 
a Roman quaestor, who happened to be at the same place» 
resolved to seize him ; by whiiih he lost sixteen of hiji 
€rew, who were killed in their endeavomrs to cover his 
retreat to the ship. He afterwards landed in Africa, near 
Carthage, and went in a melancholy manner to place hliqir 
self amongst the rains of that des^ted place. He somi^ 
however had orders from the pnetoir who governed th^r^ 
to retire. Marius, who remembered his once having serv* 
ed this veiy man when in necessity, conld not suppress Un , 
sorrow at finding ingratitude itt every quarter of the worh^ 
and preparing to otiey, desired the messenger to tell his 
master that he had seen Marius sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage, intimating the greatness of his own fall by the 
desolatW that was round him. He then embaiktfd onee 
more, and not knowing whereto land without encontit^ 
ing an enemy, spent the winter at sea, expecting every 
hour the return of a messenger from his son, whom he 
had sent tosolicit protection from an African^prihce, whose 
name was Mandrastal. After long expectation, instead 
of the messenger, his son himself arrived, having escaped 
from the inhospitable court of that monarch, where he had 
been kept, not as a friend, but a prisoner, and had return^ 
just time enough to prevent his father from sharing the 
same Me. It was in this situation that they were inform- 
ed that Cinlia, one of their party, who had remained (it 
Rome, had restored their affairs, and tieaded a large drtiif 
of the Itafian states in bis cause. 
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Kor was it long before th^ joined Uieir forces, and pre- 
sented themselves at the gates of Rome. Sjrila was at that 
t\me absent iQ his comomnd against Mithridates, while 
Cinna marched into the city accompanied by his guards ; 
but Marius stopped, and refused to enter, alle(%ing, that 
having been banished by a public decree, it was necessary 
to have another to authorize his return. It was thus that 
he desired to give his meditated cruelties the appearance 
of justice; and» while he was about to destroy thousands, 
to pretend an implicit veneration for the laws. In pur- 
suance of his desire, an assembly of the people being called, 
they began to reverse his banishment ; but they had 
scarce gone through three of tiie tribes, when incapable 
of containing his desire of revenge, he entered the city at 
the head of his guards, and massacred all that had ever 
been obnoxious to him, without remorse or pity. Several 
whosought to propitiate the tyrant's rage were murdered 
by his command in his presence; many, even of those 
who had never offended him, were put to death; and at 
last even Ms own officers never approached him bat with 
terror. Having in this manner punished his enemies, he 
next abrogated all the laws which were made by his rival, 
and then made himself consul wi& Cinna. Thus gratified 
in his two favourite passions, vengeance and ambition, 
having Oflce saved his country, and now deluged it with 
blood ; at last, as if willing to crown the pile of daii^hler 
which he had made with his own body, he died the mo&Hi 
after, aged seventy, not without suspicion of having faast- 
. e^ed his end. 

In Uie mean time these accounts were brou^t to Sylla, 
who was sent i^nst Mithridates, and who was performiDg 
anany signal services against him ; but concluding a peace 
vfith that monarch, he resolved to return home to take i^ 
¥eage of his enemies at Romct 

, In the mean time nothing could intimidate Cinna from 
makif^ preparations to jrepel his opponent. Being jmned 
by Carbo, who was no\y elected in the room of Valerius, 
^eibo bad been slain, together with young Marius, who in-, 
heriled all the abilities and the ambition of his father, he 
determined to send over part of the forces he had raised 
into. Halmatia, to oppose Sylla, beSxe he i^tered Italy. — 
Bopae troops were accordingly embarked ; but these be- 
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ing dispersed i^ a storm, the rest, that had not y€t put to 
sea, absolutely refused to go. Upon this, Ginna, quite fbrf- 
ous at thehr disobedience, rushed forward to persuade them 
to their dutj. In the mean time, one of the most mutin- 
oQs of the soldiers being struck by aA officer, returned 
the blow^ and was apprehended for his crime. This ill- 
timed«everity produced a tumult and a mutiny through the 
whole army ; and while Cinna did alt he could to prevent 
or appease it, he was run throtfgh ttsc body by one of the 
crowd. 

. Scipio, the consul, who commanded against Sylla, was 
soon after allured by proposals ibr coming to a treaty ; but 
a suspension of arras being agreed upon, Sylla's soldiers 
went into the opposite =ca«np, displaying those riches which 
Ihpy had acquired in their expeditions, and offering to par- 
tkipate with their fellow-citizens incase they changed thsir 
party. Accordingly, the whole army declared unanimous- 
iy for SyMa ; and Scipio scarce knew that he was fbrsakeu 
and deposed, 4411 he was informed of it by a party of the 
«nemy, who entering his tent, made him and his son their 
prisoners. 

In this manner, both factions exasperated to the highest 
^<!egree, and expecting no mercy on either part, gave vent 
to their fury in several engagements. The forces on tb» 
iiide of young Marius,^ who now succeeded his father in 
command, were the most numerous^ but those of Sylla l)et- 
ter united and more under subordination. Carbo^ who 
^eommanded an ss'my for Marius in the ield, senteight^ 
l^ions to PrsBueste, to relieve his colleague, but they Were 
Rkeiby Poffipey, afterwards «urnamed the Great, in a de- 
file, who slew mtmy of them, and dispersed the rest;-** ' 
Carbo, jdined by Urbanus, soon after engaged Metelhi8,~ 
birtwaa .overcome with ihe ktos of ten thousand nien slain, 
and six thousand taken prisoners* In consequence of this 
defeat, Urbanus killed himseU; and Carbo fled to Africa, 
where after wanderii^ a long time, he was at last delivered 
np^to Pompey^who, to please Sylla, ordered him to be be- 
lieaded. Syito now became utidisputed master of hii 
country, entered Rome at the head of his army. Happy- 
had he supported in peM^e, the glory which tie had ac-'* 
quired in war; or li«d heoeasedta live, when he cea^edlb • 
conquer. • '- 
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"Bight thousand men who had escaped the general car- 
mage offered themseWes to the conqueror; he ordered 
them to be put into the Villa Publica, a large house in 
the Carapus Martius, and at the same time convcAed the 
senate; there he spoke with great fluency, and in a man- 
ner no way discomposed, of his own exploits ; and in the 
mean time gave ^raie directions, that all those wretches 
whom he had confined should be slain. The senate, 
amazed at the horrid outcries of the sufferers, at first 
^hoi^ht that the city was given up to plunder ; but Sylla» 
with an unembarrassed air, informed them that it was on- 
ly some criminals who were punished by his order, and 
^at they needed not to make themselves uneasy about 
iheir fate. The day after, he proscribed forty senators and 
sixteen hundred knights; and after an intermission of 
two days, forty senators more, with an infinite number of 
the richest citizens of Rome. 

He next reserved to invest himself with the dictatorship, 
and that for a perpetuity : and thus uniting all civil as well 
as military |K)wer in his own person, he was conscious he 
m^ht thence give an air of justice to every oppression. 

In Uns manner he<^ntinued to govern witl^ capricious 
lyranny, none daring to resist his power, until, contrary to 
the expectations of all mankind, he laid down the dictator- 
ship, having held k not quite three years. 

After this he retire^ into the country in order to ei^joy 
the pleasures of tranquillity and social happiness; but he 
^id not k>ng survive his abdication ; be died of that disease 
which is ^dled the morbus pedicularis, a loathsome and 
morUfyiog objeet^and capable of shewing the futility o^ 
human ftBihitiao> 
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CHAP. XIX. 

From theperpetual Dictaiorship rf Sylla^ (o the TVttonvi* 
rate ofCwsar^ PompeyyOndCrassus. 

[U. C. 680.] 

Upon the death of Sylla, the jealouBies of Pompey 
and CrasBUB, the two most powerful men in the empire, 
began to excite fresh dissentions. Pompey was the 
most beloved general, and Grassus was the richest mania 
Rome. 

The first opportunity that was afforded of discovering 
their mutual jealousy was upon disbanding their troops 
with which they had conquered. Neither chose to begin ; 
80 that the most fatal consequences threatened from their 
dissention : but at length, Grassus stifling his resentment, 
laid down his commai^ ; and the other followed hisexaoH 
ple immediately after. The next trial between them was^ 
who should be foremost in obtaining the favour of the peo- 
ple. Grassus entertained the populace al a thousand dif- 
ferent tables, distributed corn to the families of the poor, 
and fed the greatest part of the citizens for nearthre^ 
months. Pompey, on the other hand, laboured to abro^ 
gate the laws made against the people's authority by Syl- 
la : he restored the power of judging to the knights, wfaich 
had been formerly granted them by Gracchus, and gave 
back to the tribunes of the people all their former privileges. 
It was thus that each gave his private aims a public ap- 
pearance ; so that what was in reality ambition in both, 
took with one the name of liberality, with the other that of 
freedom. 

An expedition, in which Pompey cleared the Mediter- 
ranean, which was infested by pirates, having added great- 
ly to his reputation, the tritmnes of the people hoped it 
would be easier to advance their favourite still higher ; 
wherefore Manlius, one of the number, preferred a law, that 
all the armies of the empire, with the government of all Asia, 
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together with the management of the war, whkh was re- 
newed against Mithridates, ahoutd be committed to him 
alone. The law passed with little opposition, and the de- 
cree was confirmed by all the tnbes of the people. 

Being thus appointed to the command of that impor- 
tant war, he immediately departed for A»ia, having made 
the proper preparations towards forwarding the campaign. 
Mithridates had been obliged by Lucullus to take refuge 
in Lesser Armenia, and thither that general w as pre|>ar< 
ing to follow him, when his whole army abandoned him, 
so that it remained for Pompey to terminate the war, 
\vhich he effected with great ease and expedition, adding 
alargeextentof dominion to the Roman empire, and re- 
turning to Rome in triumph at the head of his conquering 
army. 

But all the Tictmes of Pompey rather served to heigh- 
ten the glory than to increase the power of Rome; they 
only made it a more glaring object of ambition, and expo- 
sed its liberties to greater danger. Those liberties indeed 
seem devoted to ruin on every side ; for, even while he 
was pursiung his conquests abroad, Rome was at the verge 
ci ruin from a conspiracy at home. This conspiracy was 
projected and carried on by Bergius Catiline, a partri- 
cian by birth, who resolved to build his own power on the 
downfall of his country. He was singularly ibrmed, both 
by art and nature, to conduct a conspiracy : he was pos- 
, sessed of courage equal to the most desperate attempts, 
and eloquence to give a colour to his ambition ; ruined in 
his fortune, prc^gate in his manners, and vigilant in pur- 
suing his aims, he was insatiable after wealth, only with a 
view to lavish it on his guilty pleasure. 

Catiline, having contracted many debts by the looseness 
of such an ill spent life, was resolved to extricate himself 
from them by any means however unlawful. 

Accordingly he assembled about thirty of his debauch- 
ed associates, and informed them of hb aims, his hopes, 
and his settled plan of operations. It was resolved among 
them that a general insurrection should be raised through- 
out Italy, the different parts of which were assigned to the 
different leaders. Rome was to l>e fired in several places 
at once, and Catiline, at the head of an army raised in 
Etruria, was in the general contusion to possess himself of 
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the city and massacre all the senators; Lentulus, 0W6 of hit 
profligate assistantSj who had been prs^tor, or judge in the 
oltyr was to preside in their general councils : Cethegutf, 
a man who sacrificed the possession of great present pow- 
er to the hopes of gratifying his revenge against Cicero, 
was to direct the massacre through the city : and CsBsius 
was to conduct those who fired it. But the vigilance of 
Cicero being a chief obstacle to their designs^ Catiline was 
Tery desirous to see bim taken off before he left Rome ; 
upon which two knights of the company undertook to kill 
him the next momins in his bed, in an early visit on pre- 
tence of business* But the meeting was no sooner over 
than Cicero had information of all that passed in it ; for 
by the intrigues of a woman, named Fulvia, he had gain- 
ed over Curius her lover, and one of the cons{)irators, to 
send him a punctual aceouhi of all their deliberations. 
Having taken proper {Precautions to guard himself agalost 
the designs of his morning visitors, who were punctual to 
the appointment, he next took care to provide for the de- 
fence of the city ; and assembling the senate, consulted 
T^hat was best to t>e done in this time of danger. The 
first step taken was to ofifer considerable reward for fur- 
ther discoveries, and then to prepare for the defence of thtt 
state. Catiline, to shew how well he could dissemble, or 
justify any crime, went boldly to the senate, declaring his 
innocence ; but when confronted by the eloquence of Ci- 
cero, he liastily withdrew ; declaring aloud, that since hm^ 
was denied a vindication of himself, and driven headlong 
by his enemies, he would extinguish the flames which was 
raised about him in universal ruin. Accordingly, after 
a short conference with Lentulus and Cethegus, he left 
Rome by night, with a small retinue, to make the best of 
his way towards Etruria, where Manilius, one of the coo- 
spirators, was raising an army to support him. 

In the mean time, Cicero took proper precantions to 
secure all those of the conspiracy who remained in Rome* 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Csesius, and several others, were put 
in confinement ; and soon after, by the command of the 
senate, being delivered over to the executioner, were strang- 
led in prison. 

While his associates were put to death in the city, Ca- 
tiB<^ had raised m army of twelve tbovoiand men $ itf 
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which a fourth j«rt only was completely armed ; the refct 
bei^ famished with what chance afforded, darts, lances, 
and clubs. He retiised at first to enlist slaves, who had 
flocked to him in great numbers, trusting to the proper 
strength of the conspiracy ; but upon the approach of the 
consul, who was sent against him, and upon the arrival of 
the news that his coitf^erates were put to death in Rome, 
the face of his affairs were entirely altered. His first at- 
tempt, therefore, was by long marches, to make his es- 
cape over the Appenines into €raul ; but in this his hopes 
were disappointed; all the passes being strictly guavded 
by an army under Metellns, superior to his own. Being 
thus hemmed in on every side, and seeing all things des- 
perate, with nothing left him but either to die or conquer, 
he resolved to make one vigorons effi>rt against that army 
which pursued bim« Antomus/the consul, being himself 
sick, the command devolved upon his lieutenant Petreius, 
who, after a fierce and bloody action, in which he lost a 
considerable part of his best troops, putvCatiline's forces to 
the rout, and destroyed hk whole army, which fought des? 
perately to the last man. 

The extinction of thhi conspiracy seemed only to leave 
an open theatre for the ambition of the great men of the 
stiite to display itself in. Pompey was now returned in 
triumph froni conquering the east, as he bad before been 
victorious in Europe and Africa. 

Crassus^ as we have already observed, was the richest 
man in Rome ; and next to him, possessed of the greatest 
authority : his party in the senate was even stronger thaii 
that of Pompey his rival, and the envy raised against him 
was less. He and Pompey had been long disunited by 
an t>pposition of interests and of characters : however, it 
was firom a continuance of their mutual jealousies that the 
state was in some measure to expect its future safety It 
was in this situation of things that Julius Ceesar, who had 
lately gone prsetor into Spain, and had returned with 
great riches and glory, reserved to convert their mutual 
jealousy to his own advantage. This celebrated man was 
nephew to Marius by the female line, and descended 
from one' of the most illustrious tamilies in Rome ; he 
had already moimted by the regular gradations 'of oflBce, 
1:2 
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having been qusstor, edile, grand pontiff, and prffitor in 
Spain. Being descended from popular ancestcnni, be 
warmly espou^ the side of the people ; and shortly tS- 
ter the death of Sylla procured those whom he had baeMi- 
ed to be recalled. He had all along declared for the po* 
palace against the senate, and by this became their most 
favourite magistrate. This consummate statesman b^aa 
first by offering his senricea to Pompey, promising hioi 
hiaaid in having all his acts passed notwithstandii^ tbe 
senate'^ opposition. Pompey pleased at the acquisitioa 
of a person of so 'much merit, readily granted him his 
confidence and protection. He next ap]^ied to Crassus, 
who from former connections was disposed to beccmne 
still more nearly his friend: at length, finding neither of 
thenv averse to an union of interests, he took an oppor- 
tunity of bringing them toj^ffdier ; and remonstrating to 
them on the advanti^ a^weUas the necessity of a recon* 
illation, he had art enough lo persuade them to forget 
, former animosities. A comlmiatioii> was thus formed, by 
which the three agreed that nothing should be done in tliie 
commonwealth' but what received tiieir mutual concur* 
cence anila{)probation. This was called the first Trium- 
virate, by which we find the constitution weakened by a 
new interest that had not hitherto taken place in the gov- 
ernment, very diffinrent from that either d the senate or 
the people, and yet dependent on botk.- 



CHAF. XX. 
Sftm Or hgbming of i^ first TrimmraUi U Ae death ^ 

Ths first thing Cftsar did, upo^ bebg taken into the 

triumvirate, was to avail himself of the interest of bis co»* 

.federates to obtain the consulship. The senate |iad still 

"some influence leO; and, though they were obliged to 

concur in chusing, yet they gave him for a colleague one 

9ib9)ai,wbothejr 8up{i;Dsed would be a cheek upon his 
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power ; but the opposition was too Btrong for even supe- 
rior abilities to resist it ; so that Bibuhis, after a slight 
attempt in favour of the senate, remained inactive. Cssar 
began his schemes for empire, by ingratiating himself 
with the p^le: he procured a law for dividing certain 
IsMs in Campania ammig such of the poor citizens as had 
at least three children. This proposal was just enough in 
itself, and only criminal from the views of the proposer. 

Having thus strengthened himself at home, he next 
deliberated vrith his confederates about sharing the for- 
eign provinces of the empire between them. The parti- 
tion was soon made.: Pompey chose Spain for his own 
part ; for being fatigued with conquest, and satiated with 
Bttlitary &me, he was willing to take his pleasures ai 
Rome. Crassus chose Syria for his part of (he empire ; 
which province, as it had hitherto enriched the generals 
who had subdued it, would, he hoped, gratify him in thi» 
most favourite pursuit. To Cesar was left the province 
of Gaul ; composed of many fierce and powerful nations, 
most of them unsubdued, and the rest only professing a 
nominal subjection. Wherefore, as it was rather appoint* 
ing him to conquer than command, this government was^ 
granted him forfive years, as if, by its continuance, to com* 
pensate for its danger. 

It woirid be impossible, in this narrow compass, to enu- 
merate aii the battles CflBsar fought, and the states b« 
subdued, inhis expeditions into Gaul and Britain, which^ 
eontintted eight years^ The Helvetians were the first 
tlmt were brought into snt^jection, with the foss of near 
two hundred thousand men ; those who remained after 
tiie carnage were sent by Cesar in safety to the forests 
from whence they had issued. The Germans, with Ari- 
evi^usat their head, were next cut off, to the number of 
eighty thousand ; their monarch himself narrowly escap- 
ing in a little boat across the Rhine. The Beige were 
€ttt o4f with such great slaughter, that marshes and deep 
Hvers were rendered passable from the heaps of slain. 
The Nervians, who were the most warlike of those barba- 
fouB nations, made head for a short time, and fell upoa 
the Romans with such fury, that their army was in dan- 
ger of being utterly routed; but Csesar himself, hastily 
^<^iig up a buckler, rushed through his army intnate 
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midst of the enemy, by which means he so tarned the 
fate of the day, that the barbarians were all eut off to a 
man. The Celtic Gaiils, who were powerful at. sea, were 
next brought under subjection. After them the Sueyi, 
the Menapii, and all the nations from the Mediterranean 
to the British sea. From thence, stimulated by the de- 
sire of conquest, he crossed over into Britain, upon pre- 
tence that the natives, had furnished his enemies with coil- 
tinual supplies. Upon approaching the shores he found 
them covered with men to oppose his landing, and his 
forces were in danger of being driven back, till the stand- 
ard bearer of the tenth legion boldly leaped ashore, and 
being well assisted bj^ CsBsar, the natives were put to flight. 
The Britons, being terrified at Csssar's power, sent to 
desire a peace which was grante^i them, and some hock 
tages delivered. A storm, however, soon after destroy- 
ing great part of his fleet, they resolved to take advantafe 
of the disaster, and marched against him with a power- 
ful army. But what conld a naked undisciplined armjr 
do against forces that had been exercised under the great- 
est generals, and hardened by the conquests of the great- 
est part of the world ? Being overthrown, they were ob- 
liged once more to sue for peace : which CsBsar granted 
them, and tl^en returned to the continent. Thus in less 
than nine years he conquered, together with Britau, all 
that cojuntry which extends from the Mediterranean to tte 
German sea. 

While Gffisar was thus increasing his reputation and 
riches abroad, Pompey, who remained all the time in 
Rome, steadily co-o[)erated with bis ambition, and advan- 
ced his interests, while he vainly supposed he was for- 
warding his own. By his means CsBsar was ccmtinoed fiv« 
years longer in Gaul : nor was he roused from his lethar- 
gy, till the fame of that great commander's vafour, rich- 
es, and humanity, began secretly to give him pain, and 
to make him suppose they began to eclipse his own ; for, 
as being more recent, they were more talked of. He o<hr 
therefore began to do aHinhis power to diminish €»8al% 
reputation, obliging the, magistrates not to publieh «Bqr 
letters they received from him till he had diminished tile 
eredit of them, by spreading ;disadyantageous reports : die* . 
or two acoidents alsa helped to widen the sepaTatii^*:^ 
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namely, the death of Julia, Pompey's ¥rife, ^rho had not 
oply a little contributed to improve the harmony that sob- 
siflted betvreen them ; and the destruction of Crassus, who 
,had conducted the war against the Parthians with so little 
prudence, that he suffered the enemy to get the advan- 
tage of him in almost every skirmish ; and incapable of 
extricating himself from the difficulties in which he was in- 
volved, he fell a sacrifice to his own rashness, being killed, 
bravely defending himself to the last. 

Csesar, who now began to be sensible of the jealousies 
of Pompey, took occasion to solicit for the consulship, to 
gether with a prolongation of bis government in Gaul^ 
•desirous of trying whether Pompey would thwart or pro- 
mote his pretensions. In this Pompey seemed to be quite 
Inactive ; but at the same tiine privately employed two of 
his creatures, who alledged in the senate that the law did 
not permit a person that was absent to offer himself as a 
candidate for that high office. Pompey^s view in this was 
to allure Ceesar from his government, in order to stand fbr 
the consulship in person. Caesar, however, perceiving his 
artifice, chose to remain in his proving, convinced, that 
while be headed such an army as was now devoted to his 
interest, he could at any tune give laws as well as magis- 
trates to the slate. 

The senate, which were now devoted to Pompey, be* 
cause he had fbr some time attempted to defend Uiera 
from the encroachments of the people, ordered the twa 
legions which were in Csesai^s army, belonging to Pomr 
pey, home, as it was pretended, to oppose the Parthians, 
but, in reality Uo diminish Ceesar's power. Cassar easily 
saw their motive ; but as his plans were not yet ready for 
execution, he sent them hon)e in pursuance of the orders 
of the senate, having previously attached the officers to 
lum with benefits, and the soldiers with a bounty. The 
next step the senate took was to recal Csssar from his go- 
vemn^nt, as his time was now very near expiring. But 
Curio, his friend in the senate, proposed that Cfesar 
should not leave his army till Pompey had set him the 
•sample. This for a while perplexed Pompey ; however, 
during the debate, one of the Senate declaring that Cie- 
sar was past the Alps, and marching with his whole ar- 
My directly towards Rome, the somul, imniediately ^^t^ 
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ting the senate, went with his colleague forth from the 
city to an house where Pompey at that time resided. ^ He 
there presented him with a sword, commanding him to 
march against Csesar, and fight in defence of the com- 
monwealth. Pompey declared he was ready to obey: 
but, with an air of pretended moderation, added, that it 
was only in case more gentle expedients C4)uki not be evor 
ployed. 

C»sar who was instructed in all that passed by his 
partisans at Rome, though he was still in Gaul, was will- 
ing to give his aims all the appearance of justice. He 
agreed to lay down his employment when Pompey should 
do the same. But the senate rejected all his propositions, 
blindly confident of their own power, and relying on the 
assurances of Pompey. Cesar still unwilling to come to 
an open rupture with the state, at last was content to ask 
the government of Illyria with two legions; but this also 
was refused him. Now, therefore, finding all hopes of 
an accommodation fruitless, and conscious, if not of the 
goodness of his cause, at least of the goodness of his 
troops, he began to draw them down toward the confines 
of Italy, and, passing the Alps with his third legion, stop- 
ped at Ravenna, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, from whence 
he once more wrote a letter to the consuls, declaring that 
he was ready to resign all command in case Pompey did 
so too. On the other hand, the senate decreed that Ce- 
sar should lay down his government, and disband hb force, 
within a limited time ; and if he refused obedience, that 
he should be declared an enemy to the commonwealth. 

CsBsar, however, seemed no way disturbed at these vio- 
lent proceedings : the night before his intended expedir 
lion into Italy, he sat down to table cheerfully conversing 
with his friends on the subjects of literature and philoso- 
' phy, and apparently disengaged from every ambitioos 
concern. After some time, rising up, he desired the com- 
pany to make themselvescheerfulinhis absence, and that 
he would be with them in a moment .* in the mean time, 
having ordered his chariot to be prepared, he immediate- 
ly set out, attended by a few friends, for Arminium a 
city upon the confines of Italy, whither he had dispatched 
a part of his army the morning before. This journey by 
night, which was very fatiguing, he performed with great 
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dU^nee, sometimes walking and sonaetimes cm horse- 
back, till, at the break of day, be came up ^ith his army, 
which consisted of aboat fire thousand men, near the Ru^ 
bicon, a little river which separates Italy from Gaul, and 
which terminated the limits of Ins command. The Ro- 
Bians had ever been taught to coni^der this river as the sa- 
cred boundary of their domestic empire : Ciesar, there- 
fore, when he advanced at the head of his army to the side 
of the river, stopt short up6n the -bank, as if imprest with 
terror at the greatness of his enterprise. He pondered 
for some time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the river, 
and debating with himself whether he should venture in : 
*' If I pass this river," says he to one of the generals who 
stood by him, '^ what mberies shall I bring upon my 
country ! and, if now I stop short, I am undone." Thus 
saying, and resuming all his former alacrity, he plunged 
in, crying out, that the die was cast and aH was now over. 
His soldiers followed him with equal promptitude, and 
quickly arriving at Arminium, made themselves masters of 
the place without any resistance. 

This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terrors 
in Rome, every one imagining that Csesar was leading his 
arfny to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to be 
seen the citizens flying into the country foi^ safety, and the 
inhabitants of the country coming up to seek for shelter in 
Rome. In this universal confusion, Pompey felt all that 
repentance and self-condemnation which must necessarily 
arise from the remembrance of having advanced his rival 
to his present pitch of power ; wherever he appeared, 
many of his former friends were ready to tax him with 
hiS8U{Mneness,and sarcastically to reproach his ill ground- 
ed presumption. ** Where is now," cried Favpnius, a 
ridiculous senator of his party, " the army that is to rise 
at your command ? Let us see if it will appear, by stamp- 
ing.** Cato reminded him of many warnings he had given 
him ; which, however, as he was continually boding no- 
thing but calamities, Pompey mi^ very justly be excu- 
sed Ch)m attending to. But bdfig at length wearied with 
these reproaches, which were offered uade« colour of ad- 
vice, he did aH. that lay iik his pomer to encourage and 
coofirm his followers: he told them that they should not 
wwitananrgr; for that he would be ithsk leader ; he con- 
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fest, indeed, that he had all along nustaken Cesar's ainuK, 
judging of them only from what they oi^ht to be; how- 
ever, if his friends were still inspired with the love of 
freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever place their 
necessides should happen to oonduct them. fi« let them 
know tbat4heir affairs were in a very promi&ing situation ; 
that his two lieutenants were at the head ^f a very oonsid- 
^able army in Spain, composed of veteran troops that had 
made the conquests of the. East; besides these, there were 
infinite resources bothin Asia and Africa, together with 
the succours they were «ure to expect from all the king- 
doms that were in alliance with Rome. This spee^ 
aerved in some measure to revive the hopes of the confe- 
deracy. The greatest part of the senate, his own private 
friends and dependents, together with all those who ex- 
pected to make their fortunes in his cause, agreed to fol- 
low him. Being in no capacity to resist Caesar at Rome^ 
he resolved to lead his forces to Capua, where he com- 
manded the two legions that served under Caesar in Gaul. 

CflBsar, in the mean time, after having vainly attempt- 
ed to bring Pompey to an accommodation, resolved topw^ 
sue him into Capua before he could collect his forces. 
Accordingly, he marched on to take possession Of the ci- 
ties that lay between him and his rival, not regarding 
Rome, which he knew would fall of course to the con- 
queror. 

Corsinium was the first city that attempted to stop the 
vapidity of his march. It was defended by Domitios, 
who had been appointed by the senate to succeed him in 
Oaul, and was ^rrisoned by twenty cohorts which were 
levied in the countries adjacent ; Caesar, however, quick- 
ly invested it ; and, though Oomitius sent frequently to 
Fompey, exhorting him to -come and raise the siege, he 
was at last obliged to endeavour to escape privately. His 
intentions happened to be divulged, the ganison were re^ 
solved to consult their own safety by delivering him up to 
the besiegers. Ceesar readily accepted their oflBera, Mt 
kept his men from immediately entering into the tewiu 
After some time, Lentnlus the consul, who was one of tte 
besieged, came out to implore forgiveness for himself anl' 
the rest of his confederates, putting Caesar in mind oC 
^tbeir mwni firiettdshipi and ackwwledginf llie 
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iaronn he had received at his hands. To this Caeiar, 
who would not Wait the conclusion of his speech, gen- 
eroasly replied, that he came into Italy not to ii\jure 
thelibertlesof Rome and its citizens, tut to restore them. 
This humane reply being quickly carried into the city, 
the senators, and the knights, with their children and 
some officers of the garrison, came out to claim the con- 
queror's protection, who, just glanciiig at their ingrati- 
tude, gave them their liberty, with permission to go where- 
soever they should think proper. But iwhile he dismissed 
the leaders, he, upon this, as upon all other occasions, 
took care to attach the common soldiers to Ills own inter- 
est, sensible that be might stand in need of an army ; but 
that while he lived, bis army could jie^'er stand in need of a 
commander. 

Pompey, who was unable to continue in Rome, having 
intelligence of what passed on this occasion, immediat^y 
retreated to Brundnslum, where he resolved to stand a 
siege lo retard the enemy until the forces of the empire 
should be united to oppose him. His aim in this succeed- 
ed to his wish ; and after haviiig employed Ceesar for 
some time in a fruitless siege, he privately passed his for- 
ces over to Dyracchium, where the consul had levieil a 
body of forces for his assistance. However,. though he 
made good his escape, he was compelled to leave the 
whole kingdom of Italy at the mercy of bis rival, 'without 
either a town or an army that had strength to oppose his 
progress. 

Cfl&sar finding he could not follow Pompey for want of 
shipping, went back to Rome to take possession of the 
public treasures, which his opponent, by a most unac- 
countable oversight, had neglected taking with him. How- 
ever, upon his coming up to the door oC the treasuiy, Me- 
tellns, the tribune, who guarded It, refused to let hinr 
pass ; but Caesar, with more than usual emotion, laying 
his hand upon his sword, threatened to strike him dead : 
*^ And know, young man, cried he, that it is easier to dp 
Ibis than to say it." This menace had its effect y Metel- 
Ids retired, and Caesar took out of the treasury, to the 
amount of three thousand pounds weight of gold, besides au 
tlpmense quantity of silver. 

Having thus provided for continuing the war, he depart- 
L 
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e4 from R,0iiie, Ircsolved to svbdue Pompe/s- HeuteBants* 
Afranius and Petreius, who had been long in Spain at the 
hea(4 of a veteran army, composed of the choicest iegiens 
ofth^ empire, who had been ever victorious under all its 
•cotnmanders. Csesar, however, who knew the abilities of 
it^ two present generals, jocosely said, as he was prepar- 
ing to go thither, that he went to fight an army without a 
general ; and upon conquering it, would return to fighta 
general without an army. 

The first conflict which he had with Afranius and Pe- 
treius was rather unfavourable. It was fought near the 
city of Herda, and both sides claimed the honour of the 
victory. But by various stratagems he reduced theia at 
last to such extremity of hunger and drought that they 
were obliged to yield at discretion. Clemency was his fa> 
vourite virtue ; he dismissed them all with the kindest pro- 
fessions ; and sent them home to Rome laden with shame 
and obligations to publish hb virtues, and confirm the af- 
fections of his adherents. Thus in the space /Of about for- 
ty days, he became master of all Spain, and returned agaia 
victorious to Rome. The citizens upon this occasion re- 
ceived him with fresh demonstrations of joy, and created 
him dictator and consul ; but the first of these offices he 
laid down after he had held it eleven days. 

While Gssar was thus employed, Pompey was equally 
active in making preparations in Epinis and Greece to op- 
pose him. All the monarchs of the East had declared is 
his favour, and sent very large supplies. He was master of 
nine effective Italians legions, and had a fleet of five haa- 
4lred large ships under the conduct of Bibulus, an active 
and experienced commander. Added to these, he was 
fiuppliedwith large sums of money, and all the nece^ries 
for an army, from the tributary provinces round him. BLe 
had attacked Anthony and Dolabella, who commanded lee 
CiBBsar in that part of the empire with such success, that the 
former was obliged to fly, and. the latter was taken prisma j 
er. Crowds of the distinguished citizens and nobles feoi|i 1 
•Rome came every day to join him. He had at one tiiB#J 
above two hundred senators in his camp, among wIuhM 
were Cicero and Cato, whose approbatioi; of his cause vssii|| 
4Bqnivalent to an army. 

Kotwithstanding these preparations^ C«sar shipped 
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five of bis twelve legions at BranduBium, and weighing 
anchor, fertnnately steered through the midst of his ene- 
mies, timing it so well that he made his passage in one 
d%y. Still, however, convinced that the proper time for 
making proposals for a peace was after gaining an advan- 
tage, he sent one Rufos, whom he had taken prisoner, to 
effect an accommodation with Pompey, offering to ref^r 
all to the senate and people of Rome ; but Pompeyonce 
more rejected the overture, holding the people of Rome 
too muc^ in Cse^ar^s Interest to be relied on. 

Fompey had been raising supplies in Macedonia, when 
first informed of Osesar^s landing upon the coasts ofEpi- 
rus ; he now therefore resolved immediately to march to 
Dyracchium, in order to cover that place from Csesai's 
attempts, as all his ammunition and provisions were de- 
posited there. The first place that both armies came in 
s^ht of each other was on the opposite banks of the river 
Apsus ; and as both were commanded by the two greatest 
l^nerals then in the world, the one renowned for bis con- 
quest of the East, the other celebrated for his victories 
overthe western parts of the empire, a battle was eager- 
ly desired by the soldiers on either side : but neither gea* 
eral was willing to hazard it upon this occasion ; Pom- 
pey could npt rely upon kisnew levies, and Cesar would 
not venture an engagement tillhe was joined by the rest of 
bi» forces, r 

CsBsar had now waited some time with extreme impa- 
■ lience for the coming up of (he remainder of his army, and 
even ventured out alone in an open fisher boat to hasten 
its arrival, but he was driven back by a storm. However, 
his disappointment was soon relieved, by an information 
of the landing of the troops he had long expected at Ap- 
pollonia, from whence they were approaching under the 
conduct of Anthony and Calenus, to join him; he there- 
fore decamped in order to meet them, and prevent Pom- 
pey with his army from engaging them on^heir march, as 
he lay on that side of the stiver, where the succours had 
been obliged to come on shore* 

Pompey beii^ c(Hnpelled to retreat^ led his forces to 
Asparagus, nigh Dyracchium, where he was sure of be- 
ing supplied with every thing necessary for his army by 
the numerous fleets which heemployed along, the^ coasts of 
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Epinu : there he pitched his cimp apon a tongue of laniflf 
(as mariners expressed it) that jutted into the sea, where 
also was a small shelter for ships, where few wind» could 
annoy them : in this place, beii^ most advantageously 
situated, he immediately began to entrench his eamp : 
which Caesar perceiving, and finding that he was not likely 
soon to quit so advantageous a post, began to entrench al- 
so behind him^ And as all beyond Pompey*s camp, to- 
wards the land side, was hilly ami steep, he built redoubt 
upon the hills, stretching rcuind from shore to shore, and 
then caused lines of communication to be drawn from hill 
to hill, by which he blocked up the camp of the enemy* 
He hoped by this blockade to force his opponent to a bat- 
tle, which he ardently desired^ and which the other with 
equal industry dechned. Thua both sides continued 
for some time employed in designs and stratagems, the 
one to annoy and the other to defend. Caesar's men dai- 
ly carried on their works to straiten the enemy ; those of 
Pompey did the same to enlarge themselves, having the 
advantage of .numbers, and severely galled the enemy by 
their slingers and archers. Cxsar, however, was indefa- 
%able ; he caused blinds or mantles to be made of skios 
of beasts, to cover his men while at work ; he cut off aU 
^le water that supplied the enemy's canip, and forage 
from the horses, so that there remained no more sub^t- 
ance for them. But Pompey at last resolved to break 
through his lines, and gain some other part of the coun- 
try more convenient for encampment. Accordingly, hav- 
ing informed himself of the condition of Cssar's fortifi- 
cations from some deserters who came over to him, be 
orderetl his light infantry and archers on board his ship^ 
with directions to attack Csesar's entrenchments by sea, 
where they were least defended. This was done with 
such effect, that though Caesar and his officers used thek^ 
utmost endeavours to hinder Pompey's designs, yet by 
means of reiterated attempts, he at last effected his pu^ 
fiose of extricating his array from his former camp, and 
of encamping in another place by the sea, where he had 
the con veniency of forage and shipping also. Caesar, be- 
ing thug frustrated in his views of blocking up the enemy, 
w>u perceiving the loss he had sustained, resolved at last 
lo Woe Pompey to a battle, though upon <lisadvantageoil 
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termsi The engagement ^xegan by attempting to cut off 
« legkni wkieh li^asfiostedin a wood, and this brought on 
a geoeral battle. The eon^t was for some time carried 
on with great ardoar, and with equal fortune ; but CsBsar^ 
army being entangled in the entrencfaoieiits of the old 
€ani{)» latdy abandoned, began tofall into disorder ; upon 
Whieh {^oHipey pressing his advantage^ they at last fled 
with great precipitation. Great numbers perished in the 
trenches and on the banks of the river, or were pressed to 
death by their felkiws. Ftsanj^y pursued hb successes to 
the very camp of Oiesarv bift Mther surprised with the 
suddennessoft^ victory, or fearful of kn amboscade^he 
withdtew )m troops into M« own camp, and thus Ipstan op- 
portunity of securing his victory. 

After thfs defeat, which was by no means deeiiive C»- 
aar inarched with liil Ms fdrces united into one body, di- 
rectly to Gomplii, a town in the ^province of Thessaly. 
Bsst the news of his defeat at Dyra^dhium had re'ached tms 
place before him ; ^he inhabitants therefore who had before 
promised him obedience, now chan^^ their minds; an4» 
with a degree of baseness equal to Uieir imprudence, shut' 
their gates against Mm. CsBsar was not to be injured with 
knpnnity; wherefore, having represented to his soldiers ^ 
tfaegreat advantage of: forcing a [>lace so very rich, he or- 
dered the machin€»f([» scaling to be got ready ; and caus- 
ing an assault to be made, proceeded with such vigour,, 
that, notwithstanding the great heigM of the walls, the 
town was taken in a few hmirs time. Osesar left it to bt 
plnnderied; and witiiout delaying his mahsh, went for- 
ward to Metropolis^ another town of the same province, , 
which yielded at his approach.. By this means he soon ^ 
became possessed of all Thessaty, except Larissa, which 
was garrisoned byScipIo with his le^cm,. who Command-- 
ed forPomp^. During this interval, Pompey's officers 
eontinoally soli^ting their commander to come to a bat- 
tle, and incessantly teasing Mm with importunities to en- 
gl^;e, he at length resolved to^ renounce his* own judg- 
ment, in compliance with ^ those about him, and to give 
np all schemes of pnid^nee for those dictate<l by avarice 
and passion. Wherefore^ advancing into Thessaly with- 
kia few days after the taking of Gomphi, he drew dowti- 
•«poB tbefAahu <^PlilucBidia, where he wlui joined^ by Sol^ 
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pio, his lieutenant, with the troopB under his coounaiMf. 
There he waited the coming up of Cflosar, resolved upon 
engaging, and upon deciding the fote of the kingdom at a 
»ingle battle. 

Caesar had employed all his art for some time in sound* 
ing the inclinations of his men ; and finding his army 
once move resolute and vigorous, he caused them toad» 
vance towards the plains of Pharsalia, where Pompey was 
now encamped, and piepared to oppose him. 

The approach of these two great armies, composed of 
the best and bravest troops in the world, together with the 
greatness of the prize for which they contended, filled all 
minds with anxiety, though with dififerent expectations. 
Pom))ey*s army being most numerous, turned all their 
tholi^hts to the eojoyment of the victory; Cesar's, with bet- 
ter aims, considered only the means of obtaining it : Pon^ 
pey's army depemled upcm their numbers and their many 
generals; CsBsar^s upon thdr own discipline, and the eon- 
duet of their single commanders Pompey's partisans hop- 
ed much from the justice of their cause ; Cesar's al- 
le4ged the frequent proposals which they had made for 
peace without effect Thus the views, hopes, and motive 
of both seemed different, bat their hatred and ambitioa 
were the same. Cesar, who was ever foremost in offer- 
ing battle, led out his army in array to meet the enemy ; 
but Pompey, either suspecting hb troops, or dreadkig Ihe- 
•vent, kept his advantageous situation for some time : he 
drew indeed. sometimes out of his camp, but always kept 
hipiself under his trenches, at the foot of the hill near 
which he was posted. CsBsar, being unwilling to attack 
him at a disadvantage, resolved to decamp the next day- 
hoping to harass out his antagonist, who was^ not a match 
for him in sustaining the fatigues of duty. Accordingly, the 
order for marching was-given^ and the tents struck wheB 
word was brought him. that Pompey's army had quitted 
their entrenchments, and had advanced farther into the 
plain than usual, so that .he might engage them at> lees 
disadvao^ag® •* whcireupon he caused his troops that were 
upon their march to halt, and with a countenance of joy 
informed them that the happy time was as last come». 
which they had so long wished for, and which was to 
tf(}\!m their jlory and terminate their fatigpes^ UpooL 
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UAn he drew up his troops in order, and advanced towards 
the place of battle. His forces did not amount to above 
lialf those of Pompey, the army of the one amounting to 
above forty-five thousand foot and seven thousand horse; 
that of the other not exceeding twenty-t\ft> thousand foot 
and about a thousand horse. This disproportion, particit- 
larly in the cavalry, had filled Ceesar with apprehensions, 
wherefore he had some days before picked out the strong* 
est and nimblest of his foot soldiers, and accustomed them 
to %ht between the ranks 6L his cavalry. By their aa*- 
sratance his tliousand horse was a match for Pompey^s sev* 
en thousand, and had actually got the iietter in a skirmish 
that happened t>etween them some days before. 

Pompey, ob< the other hand had strong expectations of 
success ; he boasted^ that he could put Ceesar^s legion to 
flight without striking a single blow ; presuming, that, 
as soon as the armies formed, his cavalry, on which he 
placed his greatest expectations, would outflank and sur- 
round the enemy. Labeinus commended this scheme of 
Fompey ; alledging also, that the present troops, ef 
which Caesar's army was composed, were but the shadow 
of those old legions that had fought in Britain and Gaul ;. 
that all the veterans were worn out, and had been replaced 
by oew levies made in a hurry in Cisalpine Gaul. To in- 
crease the confidence of the army* slill more, be took an 
Cftatfa, whkh the rest followed him in, never to return to 
the camp but with victory. In this disposition, and un- 
der these advantageous circumstances, Pompey led his 
troops to battle. 

Pompey *s order of battle was good and well judged, 
f n the centre, and on the two flanks, he placed all his ve* 
terans, and distributed his new raised troops between the 
wings and the main body. The Syrian legions were placed 
in the cedtre, under the command of Sci|)io ; the Span-^ 
iards, on whom he greatly relied^ were put on the right 
under Domiiius ^m>barbus, and on the left were stationed- 
the two legions which Ceesar had restored in the beginning- 
ef the war» led on by Pompey himself; because froniu 
thence he intended t^ make the attack which was- to g^itk 
the flay ; and for the same reason he had there assembled 
atl^his horse, stingers, and archersi of which his right wing: 
iHud no need, b^g covered by the river Boipitt*. Cmac^ 
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likewise divided his army into three llodi«« trader tbittft 
commaoders ; Dooiitiw CalviDUs being plaeed ia the oeo- 
tre, aod Mark Aetbooy ontheleft, wl»le he^hUaaeifded oil 
the right wing, which was to oppose the Jeft oooHnao^ 
edbyPompey. It is remarkable enough that Pmi^iejr, 
chose to put himself at the head of those trocipfr 'which w&ee 
disciplined and instructed by Cesar, an incontestifole proa£f 
how much he valued them above any of the rest of M« 
army. 06Bs»ar on the contrary, placed himself at the4ieaii 
of his tenth legion, that had owed all its npierit and fame 
to his own training* As he observed the eaemy's nuraeiw 
ous cavalry to be all drawn to one spot, he guessed at 
Pompey's intention; to obviate which he iHade a drai^bt 
of six cohiorts from his rear line, and forming them into^ 
separate body, concealed them behiad his right wingf with 
instructions not to throw their javelins on the afifiroaoh 
of Pompey's horse, as was customary, but to keep them in 
their hands, and to push them directly in the faces and the 
eyes of the horsemen, who being composed of the young- 
er part of the Roman nobility, valued themselves orach 
upon their beauty, and dreadad a scar in the face moce 
than a wound in the body. He lastly, placed the cavalry 
be had so as to cover the right of the tenth legion ordering 
his third. line not to march till they had received theslgnsd 
from hini. 

As the armies approached, the two generals went from 
rank to rfmk encouraging their men, warming their hopes 
and lessening their apprehension. Pompey represented 
to his men, that the glorious occasion which they had long^ 
besought him to grant was now before them : ^' And in- 
*^ deetl,'^ cried he, ^' what advantages could yon wish ov^r 
*<aneaea^ that you are not now possessed of? Tour 
*« pumbers,yourvagour>a late victory, all assure aspe^ 
<» dy and an easy conquest of those harassed and brotoi 
^troops, composed of men worn out wkh age, and uai» 
*< prest with terrors of a recent defeat ; but there b still a 
** stronger oulwark for opr protection than the soperiorUjr 
««.of oi|r4trengtb,the justice of our cause. Ton are ea* 
^gag^ui the defeaee of liberty; and of your country^; 
««ypu are supported by its laws, and followed by its ma- 
«<l^strates; you have the world spectators of your ooa- 
^4snU and isMiogym Mcoesss on tlie »mtn^i He 
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'' ^bom you oppose is s robbed aikl oppreitor of hisecmn- 
*^ iff i and almost already sunk with the eonsciousnewof 
*^ hi» cdnies, as well as the bad success of his arms. 
^ Shew then, on this occasion, all that ardour and detes- 
" tation of tyranny that should animate Romans and do 
"justice to mankind.** Ciesar, on his side, went among 
his men with that steady serenity for which he wqs so 
much admired in the midst of danger. He insisted on 
nothing so strongly to his soldiers as his frequent and unsuc- 
cessful endeavours for peace. He talked with terror of 
the blood he was going to shed, and pleaded only the neces* 
sity that urged him to it He deplored the many brave men 
that were to fall on both sides, and the wounctoof his coun- 
try, whoever should be victorious. His soldiers answer- 
ed his speech with looks of ardour and impatience ; which 
observing, he gave the signal to begin. The word on 
Fouipey's side, was Heresies the invincible; thaton Cab- 
.sar's» Venus the victorious. There was only so much 
spac^e between both armies as to give room for fighting; 
wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive the first 
shock without moving out of their places, expecting the 
enemy's ranks to be put into disoider by their motion. 
CsBsar's soldiers were now rushing on with their usual im- 
petuosity, when, pefceiving the enemy motionless, they 
allstoptshort as if by general consent^ and halted in the 
midst of their career. A terrible pause ensued, in which 
both armies continued to gaze upon each ^ other with mu- 
tual terror and dreadful serenity ; at length Csesar^s men 
having taken breath ran furiously upon (he enemy, first 
discharging tbeirjavelins, and then drawing their swords. 
The same method was observed by Pompey's troops, who 
as vigorously sustained the attack. His cavalry also 
were ordered to charge at the very onset, which with the 
multitude of archers and stingers, soon obliged CsesarV 
men to give ground ; whereupon CsBsar immediately or- 
dered the six cohorts that were placed as a reinforcement 
to advance, with orders to strike at the enemy's faces. 
This had its desired effect ; the cavalry that were but just 
now sure of victory received an immediate check ; the 
unusual method of fighting pursued t>y the cohorts, their 
aiming entirely at the visages of the assailants, and the 
liomble dii^guripg wounds they made, all contributed^ (% 
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iatifQidate them BQ much, thai instead of defending tMr 
personn, their only endeavour was to save tltelr faces. A 
tc^ rout ensued of their whole body, which fled in^n^eat 
disorder to the neighbouring mountains, while the archers 
and slingers who were thus abandoned were cut to pieces. 
Cffisar now commanded the cohorts to pursue their suc- 
cess, and advancing, chaiged Pompey's troops upon the 
flank ; this charge the enemy withstood for some time 
with great bravery, till he brought up bis third line, which 
had not yet engaged. Fompey's infantry being thus dou- 
bly attacked in front by fresh trooiw, and in rear by the 
victorious cohorts, could no longer resist but fled to thdr 
camp. Tlte flight began among the strangers, though 
Pompey's right wing still valiantly maintained their 
ground* Cesar, however, being convinced that the vic- 
tory was certain, with his usual clemency cried out to 
pursue the strangers, but to spare the Romans; upon 
which they all laid down their arms and rec^ved qaarlec* 
The greatest slaughter was among the auxiliaries, wiio 
fled on all quarters, but principally went for safety to the 
camp. The battle had now lasted from the break of diqr 
till noon, th^ weather being extremely hoi; neverUieleM 
the conquerors did not remit their aidonr, being encourag- 
ed by the example of their general, who thoi^ht his vic- 
tory not complete till he waa master of the enemy's camp. 
Accordingly, marching on &>ot at their head, he called 
upon them to follow and strike the decisive btow. The 
cohorts, which were left to defend the camp, for some 
time made a formidable reeistance, particularly a great 
number of Tbracians and other barbarians who were ap- 
. pointed for its defence : but nothing could resist the ar- 
dour of CsBsar's victorioustarmy ; they, were at last driven 
. from their trenches, and all fled to the mountains not -far 
off. €83sar, seeing the field and camp strewed with his 
fallen countrymen was strongly afifected at so melancholy 
a prospect, and t^uld not help crying out to one that stood 
nearhim,'' They, would have it so.** Upon entering the ene- 
my's camp, every object presented fresh instances of the 
blind presum[>tion and madness of his adversaries ; on 
all sides wen» to be seen tents adorned with ivy and branch- 
es of myrtle, couch^ covered with purple, and ode- 
boards loaded with plate. Every thing ^ve pioofii i)C the 
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behest luxuiy, and seemed ratber the preparatives for a 
bAoqiiet, the r^icings for a Tiotory, (han the dispositions 
for a battle. A camp so ricHJy furnished might have 
been able to engage the attention of any troops but Css* 
Sir's;; -there was «tillsometlnng to be 4ene, and he would 
Wt permit them^ to pursw^ any other object than their ene- 
mies tin they were entirely sebdaed. A considerable bo- 
dy of these having retired to the a^lacent mountains, he 
prevailed cm his soldiers to join him in the pursuit in or- 
der to ob%e these to surrender. He ttegan by inclosing 
tbem with aline drawn at the foot of the mountain; but 
ibey quickly abandoned a post which was not tenable for 
want of water, and enileavoured to reach the city 4)1' Lar 
rissa. Caesar led a party of his army by a shorter way, 
and intercepted their retreatvdrawiog up in older of battle 
between them and the city. However, these unhappy 
fugitives once more found protection irom a mountain, at 
the foot of which a rivulet ran, which supplied them with 
frater. Now night af^roacMng, Csbsars men were al- 
most spent, and ready to faint with iDcessant toil since 
momii^, yet still he prevailed upon them once more to 
renew their labouhi and to cut off the rivulet that suppli- 
ed the defendants* The fi^ives, thus deprived of all 
bc^s of succour orsubsistanoe, sent deputies to the con- 
queror, offering to surrender at discretios. Doring tbia 
interval of negociatlon, a few senators that were among 
^em took the advantage of the night to escaf»e, and the 
rest next morning gave up their arms, and experienced 
the conqueroi^s clemency. In fact,* he addressed them 
with great gentleness, and forbade his soldiers to offer 
them any violence, or to take any thing from them. Thus 
C^sBsar, by his conduct, gained the most complete victory 
that had ever been obtained ; and by his great clemency 
after the battle seemed to have deserved it. His loss 
amounted to but two Imndred men, and that of JPompey 
to fifteen thomiand, as well Romans as auxiliaries : twen- 
ty*foar thousajnd aoen . surrendered themselves prisooera 
of war, and the greatest part of these entered intoCsesar^s 
ariny, and w.ere incorporaM :wlth. the rest of hk forces. 
As to the seizors and Roman knights .who fell into his 
lUindQ, he :genero)isly . gave them librrty to^^ retire wlier- 
eiter tb^ iheeghl ptopw: bmA as^te, the letters. which 
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Pompey had received fromseyeral peraoDd ^rho wished to 
be thought neutral, he burnt them all without reading 
them, as Fompey had done upon a former occasion. Thus 
having performed all the duties of a general and a states- 
man, he sc nt for the legions which had passed the night in 
the camp, to relieve time which had accompanied Aim in 
the pursuit and arrived the same day at Larissa. 

As fbrPompey,who bad formerly shewn such instan- 
ces of courage and conduct, when he saw hb cavaliy rout- 
ed, on which he had placed his sole dependence, he ab» 
solutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to reme- 
dy this disorder by rallying such troops as fled, or by op- 
posing^ fresh troops to stop the progress of the conquerors, 
being totally amazed by this first blow, he returned to the 
camp, and in bis tent waited the issue of an event which 
it was his duty to direct, not to follow; there be remain- 
ed for some moments without speaking, till being told that 
the camp was attacked, *' What," says he, "are we pinv 
sued to our veiy entrenchments V* and immediately quit- 
ting his armour for a habit more suitable to his circum- 
stances, he fled away on horseback to Larissa; front 
whence, perceiving he was not pursued, he slackened hia 
pace, giving way to all the agonizing reflections which 
his deplorable situation must naturally suggest. In tfaia 
melancholy manner he passed along the vale of Tempe, 
and pnrsuiiig the river Penen8,at last arrived at a fisher- 
man's hut, in which he passed the night From thence 
he went on board a little bark, and keeping along thesea 
shore, he descried a ship of some burthen which seemed 
preparing to sail, in which he embarked, the master of 
the vessel still paying him the homage w^hich was due io^ 
his former station. From the mouths the riv€r Peneus 
he sailed to Amphipolis, were finding his afl^airs despe- 
rate he fiteered to Lesbos to take in his wife Cornelia, 
whom he had left there at a distance from the dangers and 
hurry of the war. She, who had long flattered herself 
with the hopes of victory, felt the reverse of her fortune in 
an agony of distress; she was desired by ibe messenger, 
whose tears more than words proclaimed the greatness of 
her misfortunes, to hasten, if she expected to see Pompey, 
with but one ship and even that not his own; her grief 
w^h before was Yiotoat beceoM then nnsopportable i 
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1^ fainted away, and lay a condderable iime without any 
fligfis of iMe. At length feeovefiug4iereelf,Bnd reflecting it 
was now BOtimefor vain lamentatkfis, the ran qaiie through 
the city to ^lesea aide. Poenpey embraced her witliout 
speaking a word) and for some tioie supported her in his 
arms in silent despair.' 

Having taken in Cornelia, be now eontinue<l his course 
stearing to the southeast, and stopping no longer tbaa 
was necessary to take in provisions, at the ports that og« 
curred kt his passage^ He was et last prevailed upon to 
apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey 
had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, who was. 
as yet a minor, had not the government in his own hands, 
but he and his kingdom were under the -direction of Pho- 
Hnus, an 'Eunuch, and Theodotus, a master of the art of 
speaking. These advised that Pompey should be invited 
on shore and there slain ; and accordingly, Acmias, the 
commander of the forces, 4iBd Septimius, by iHrth a Ro- 
mail, and who had fovmerly been a cei^turion in Pom* 
pey's army, were appointed to carry their opinions into 
execution. Being attended by three or four more, they 
went into a little bark$ and rowed off from land towards 
Poflapey's ship that lay about a flnle from the sliore^ 
Pompey after having taked leave of Cornelia, who wept 
fit his departure, and having repeated two verses of So- 
phocles, signifying, that he who trusts his freedom to a 
tyrant fVom that moment becomes a slave, gaye his hand 
to Achillas, and steptinto the bark, with only two attend* 
ants of his own. Th^ had now rowed from the ship » 
good way; and, lis during that time they all kept pro^ 
found silence, Pompey, willing to begin the discourse, 
accosted Septknlus, whose face he recollected. " Me- 
•* thinks, friend," cried he, " you and 1 were once fellow 
^ soldiers together." 8eptira}us gave only a nod with 
his head, without uttering a word, or instancing the least 
civility. Pompey therefore . took out a papt^r, or* which 
Jhe had minuted a speech lie intended to make to the king, 
and began reading it In this manner they approached 
the shore; and Cornelia, whose concern had never suOer- 
ed her to lose sight of her husband, began to conceive 
hope, when she perceived the people on the strand crowd- 
ing down along the coasts as if willing to receive him : 
' M 
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but her hopes were soon destroyed ; for tliat instant, as 
Pompey rose, supporting himself upon his freed man^ 
su'Ui, Septimius stabbed him in the back, -and was instsuit- 
Ijr seconded by Achillas. Pompey perceiving his dealfa 
inevitable, only disposed himself to meet it with decency, 
and covering his face with his robe, without speaking a 
word, wifli a sigh resigned himself to his fate. At ihik 
liorrid sight Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard to 
the shore ; but the danger she herself was in did not allow 
^e mariners thne to look on ; they iipmediately set sail, 
and the wind proving favourable, fortunately they escap- 
ed the pursuit of the Egyptian gailies. In the mean time, 
Pomi)ey's murderers having cut ofP hb head, caused it to 
be embalmed, the better to preserve its features, design- 
ing it for a present to Ceesar. The body was thrown nak- 
'ed on the strand, and exposed to the view of all those 
whose curiosity led them that way. However, his faith* 
All frenl man Philip, still kept near it; and when the 
Gro\\d was dispersed, he washed it in the sea ; and look- 
ing round for materials to burn it, he perceived the wrecks 
of a fishing boat, of which he com|)OBed a pile. While 
be was thus piously employed, lie was accosted by an old 
ftoman soldier who had served under Pompey in his youth. 
*^ Who art ^hou,'' said he, ^ that art making these humble 
" preparations for Pompey's funeral ?" Philip having an- 
swered, that he was one df iiis freed meut ** Alas,^Veplied 
Hie soldier, *'' permit me to siiare in this honour also : 
^ among all the miseries of my exile it will be my last sad 
^ comfort, (liat I have been able to assist at the funeral of my 
^ old commander, and touch the body of the bravest gener^ 
^' al that ever Rome produced.^' Both joined in giving the 
.corpse tile last rites^ and after this they, collecting his 
ashes, buried them under a little rising earth, scraped to- 
gether with tlieir hands, over which was afterwards placed- 
the following inscription : He whose merits deserve a tem- 
ple can now scarce J^ a tomb* 
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CHAP- XXL 

Ji-om Ou destruction of ike Ccnrnumrvedtth to the establish 
ment of the first enqferor Augustus, 

[U. C. 700.] 

CiESAR ha&been moch celebrated for hb fortnae, anff 
yet hi9 abilities seem equal to hia highest suecess^a. H« 
possessed many shioing qualities, without the iotermii^ 
tureof any defect but that of ambition. Qis talents were 
such as would have rendered him victorious at the head 
of any army he commanded ^ and be would have govern- 
ed in any republic that liad given him birth. Having now 
gained a most complete victory, his success only seemed 
to increase his activity, and inspire him with fresh resoliv 
tion toface new dangers. He resolved therefore to pur- 
sue his last advantage, and follow Pompey to whatever 
country he should retire : convinced, that during his life 
he might gfou new triumphs, but could never enjoy secu* 
rity. 

Accordingly, losing no time, he net sail for Egypt, 
and arrived at Alexandria with about four thousand men ;. 
a veiy inconsiderable force to keep such a powerful king- 
dom under subjection. Upon his landing, the first ac- 
counts he received were of Pompey's miserable end; and 
soon after one of the murderer's came with his head and 
ring, as a a most grateful present to the conquerer. fiul 
Cassar had too much humanity to be pleased with such 
an horrid spectacle; he turned away from it with disgust < 
and, after a short pause, gave vent to his pity in a flood 
of tears. He shortly after ordered a nukgnificent tomb to 
be built to hit? memory, on the spot where he was murder- 
ed, and a temple near the place to Nemesis, who was the 
goddess that punished those that were cruel to men in ad- 
Tersity. 

It would seen^ that the Egyptians by this time had 
iome hopes of breaking off all alliance with the Romans, 
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which they considered, as in fact it was, bat a specionil 
subjection. They first began to take offence at Csesar's 
carrying the ensigns of Roman power before him as he 
entered the city. Photinus, the eunuch, also treated hint 
with great disrespect, and even attempted his life. Cae- 
sar, however, concealed his resentment till he had a force 
sufficient to punish his treachery ; and sending privately 
for the legions which had been formerly enrolled f4)r Pont- 
pey's service, as being the nearest to Egypt, he in the 
mean time pretended to repose an entire confidence in the 
king's minister, making great entertainments, and assist- 
ing at the confetenGes of the philosophers, who were in 
great numbers at Alexandria. However, he soon chai^ 
ed his manner, when he found himself in eo danger from 
the minister's attempts; and declared) t6a,t as heinga R^ 
man consul, it was his duty to settle the succession of the 
Egyptian crown. 

There were at that time two pretenders ta the crown oT 
Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, and the cele* 
brated Cleopatra, his sisfer, to whom, by the custom of 
the country, he also was married ; and who, by his ft- 
tiler's will, shared jointly in the suecession. Mot bei^g 
contented with a bare participation of power, Cleopatfa 
aimed at govemliig alone ; but being opposed in her views 
by the Roman senate, who confirmed her brother's title te 
the crown, she was banished into Syria with* Arsinoe, her 
younger sister. CsBsar gave her new hopes of aspiring t6 
the kingdom, and sent to both her and her brother to plea4 
their cause before him. Photinus, the young hinges 
guartlftin, disdained accepting this pro|K)sal, and backed 
his refusal by sending an army of twenty thousand men to 
besiege hira in Alexandria. Cceisar bravely repulsed the 
enemy for some time ; but finding the city of too grest 
extent to be defended by so small,. an array as he thea 
commamled, he retired to the palace which coomianded 
the harbour, where he purposed to make his standi 
Achillas, who commanded the Egyptians, attacked hiot 
there with great vigour, and still aimed at making him-* 
self master of the fieet thay lay before the palaea. CcBsar, 
however, too well knew the importance of those ships^ in 
the hands of an enemy, and therefore burnt them all In 
i^ite of every effort to prevent him. He n«st pog«e»t 
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himself of the isfe of Pharos, which was the key to Ihe 
AJexaddrian port ; by which he was enabled to receive 
the stippUe^ sent him from all sides ; and in this situation 
he determined to withstand the united force of all the Egypr 
tians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of the' pre" 
I9ent turn in her favour) resolved to de|)end rather on Caa- 
sar^s favour for gaining the government than her owa 
forces. But no arts, as she justly conceived, were so 
likely to influence Caesar as the charms of her person, 
^hich, though not faultless, were yet extremely sedu- 
cing. She was now in the bloom of her youth, and every, 
feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of her tem- 
per. To the most enchanting address she joined the 
most harmoarous voice. With all these accomplish- 
ments she possessed a great share of the learning of the 
times, and could give audience to the ambassadors of se- 
ven different nations without an interpreter. The difll- 
culty was how to get at Ceesar, as her enemies were in pos^- 
session of all the avenues that led to the palace. For this 
purpose she went on board a small vessel, and in the even- 
ing landed near the palace, where, being wrapt op in>' a^ 
coverlet; she was carried by one Aspolodoffus into. the 
very chamber of Cesar. Her address at first pleased 
him ; her wit and understanding still &nned the flame ; 
bnt her caresses, which were carried b^oud the bounds 
of innocence, entirely brought: himover to second her. 
claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding h^- 
own views, Ixer sister Arsinoe was also strenuously etiga- 
gedin the camp in pursuing a separate interest She 
had found meansy hy the assistance of one Ganymede, her r 
confidant, to make a large division in the Egyptian army^ifi > 
ber favour; and soon after, by one of those sudden revo-. 
Intions which are common in barbarian camps to this-dayi . 
she cause<r Achilias to be murdered, and Ganymede to 
take the command in his stead, and to carry on the siege 
with greater vigour than before. Ganymede's principal 
effort was by letting in the sea upoa tlK>se canals which 
supplied the palace with fresh, water ; but this inconven- 
ience Cesar reittedied by digging a great number of wella^. 
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His oext endeavour waito pisevent thejuDctioii of Ceesar'i 
twenty- fourth legion, which he twice attempted in vaio. 
He soon afler made himselfmaiterof a bridge which joined 
the isle of Pharos to the continent, ^from which post Ctesar 
was resolved to dislodge him. In the heat of the action some 
mariners, partly through curiosity, and pactly ambition, 
«ame and joined the combatants; but, being seized with a 
panic, instantly fled and spreada general terror through the 
army. All Cesar's endeavours to rally his forces were in 
▼ain, the confusion was past remedy, and numbers were 
drowned or put to the sword in attempting to escape. Now, 
therefore, seeing the irremediable disorder of his troops, be 
retired tf a ship in order to get to the palace that was just 
opposite f however, he was no sooner on board than great 
-crowds entered at the same time with him ; upon whicli, 
apprehensive of the ship's sinking, he jumped into the 
sea, and swam two hundred paces to the fleet that lay be- 
fore the palace, all the time holding his own commentaries 
in his left hand above water, and his coat of mail in his 
teeth. 

The Alexandrians, finding their eflbrts to take the pa* 
lace ineflectual, endeavoured at least to get their king out 
of Csesar's power, as he had seized upon his person in the 
beginning of their disputes. For this purpose they made 
use of their customary arts of dissimulation, professing the 
utmost desire of peace, and only wanting the presence of 
their lawful prince to give a sanction to the treaty. Ce« 
sar, who was sensible of their perfidy, nevertheless con- 
cealed his suspicions, and gave them their king,.as he ^as 
under no apprehensions from the abilities of a boy . Ptole- 
my, however, the instant he was set at liberty, instead of 
promotingthe peace, made every effort to give vigour to his 
hostilities. 

In this manner, Cesar was hemmed in for some time 
by this artful and insidious enemy with all manner of difiRr' 
culties against him ; but he was at last relieved from this 
mortifying situation by Mithridates Pergamenus, one of 
his most faithful partizans, who came with an army to his 
assktance. This general, collecting a numerous araay 
in Syria, marched into Egypt, took the city pf.PeluByWj 
repulsed the Egyptian army with loss, and at last, joining 
with Cesar, attacked their camp with a great slaughter of 
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ike'EgypUhjoB : Ptc^emy himself attempting to escape on 
board a vessel that was sailiogdown the river» was drown- 
ed bj the sdiip's siid&ing ; andCiBsar thus became master 
of all Egypt without any further opposition* He there* 
fore appointed Cleopatra, with her younger brother, who 
was then an infant, as joint governors, according to the in- 
tent of their father's will, and drove out Arsinoe with Gan- 
ymede into banbhment. 

Having thus given away kingdoms, he now for a whlfe 
seemed to relax from tlie usual activity of his conduct,. 
captivated with the charms of Cleopatra, Instead of quit- 
ting Egypt to go and quell the remains of Pompey's party, 
he there abandoned himself to his pleasures passing whole 
nights in feasting, and all the excesses of high wrought 
luxury, with the young queen. He even resolved to at- 
tend her up the Nile into ^Ethiopia ; but the brave vete- 
rans, who had long followed his fortune, boldly reprehend- 
ed his conduct, and refused to be partners in so infamous 
an expedition. Thus, at length, roused from his lethargy, 
he resolved to prefer the call of ambition to that of love 9 
and to leave Cleopatra, (by whom he had a sou wbo was 
afterwards named Cesario) in order to oppose Pharnaces^ 
the king of Bosphorus, who had made some inroads upoa 
the dominions of Rome. 

This prince, who waa the son of the great Mithridatesi 
being ambitious of recovering hb father's dominions, seiz- 
ed upon Armenia, and Colchis, and overcame Domitiua 
who had been sent against him. Upon Caesar's march to 
oppose him, Phamaces, who was as much terrified at the 
name of the general as at the strength of his army, la- 
boured by all the arts of negociation, to avert the ioifiend- 
ing danger. Caesar, exasperated at his crimes and ingra- 
titude, at first dissembled with the ambassadors, and using 
ail expedition, fell upon the enemy unexpectedly, and ia 
a few hours obtained a speedy and complete victory. Phar- 
naees attempted to take refuge in his capital, and was slaia 
by one of his own c(mimanders — A just punishment for hia^ 
former parricide. But Caesar conquered him with so mueli. 
fase, that in writing. to a friend at Rome, he expressed the 
rapidity of his victory in three words ; *' FiciM, yidiy vicL''' 
A man so accustomed to conquest thought a slight battle 
scaite worth a longer letter.. 
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Casarhavlngfrettled afifairein this part of the empire, 
fts well as time would r>eraiit, embarked for Italy, where 
he arrived sooaer thaa hii enemies could expect, but not 
before hb affairs there abisotutely required his presence. 
He had been during his absence, created consul for five^ 
years, dictator for one year, and tribune . of the peai>lefor 
life. But Anthony, who in the mean time governed in-^ 
Rome for him, had filled the city with riot afwF c)el>auche-*^ 
fy, and many commotions' ensued, which nothing but ther 
arrival of C«siir, so opportunely could appease. How-* 
ever, by his moderation smd humanity, he soon restored 
tranquillity to the city, scarce making any distinction be- 
tween those of his own and the opposite party. Having 
by gentle means restored his authority at home, he pre- 
pared to march into Africa, where Pomf>ey's party had 
found time to rally under Scipio and Cato, assisted by Ju- 
ba, k'mg of Mauritania ; and with his usual diligence land-^ 
ed with a small party in Africa, while the rest of his army 
followed him. Scipio coming to a battle soon after, re- 
ceived a complete airf final overthrow, with little or no 
loss on the side of the victor. Jubaand Petreus hisgene- 
rals" klHed each other in despair. Scipio, attenapting tots 
escape by sea into Spain, fell in among the enemy and was^ 
slain : so that, of all the generals of that undone party, Ca« 
to was now the only one that remained. 

This extraonlinary man, Whom no prosfierity could^ 
elate, nor fio misfortune depress, having retired into Afri- - 
ea after the battle of Pharsalia, had led the wretched re- 
mains of that defeat through burning deserts and tracts, 
infested with serpents of various malignity, and was now 
in the city of Utica, which he had been left to defend. 
Still, however, in love with even the shew of Roman go- 
vernment, he had formed the principal citizens into a* se- 
nate, and conceived a resohttion of holding out the town. 
But' the enthusiasm of liberty subsiding among his follow- 
ers he was resolved no longer to fbrce men to be free who 
seemed naturally pr^ne to slavery. He now therefore de- 
tired some of his friends to save themselves by sea^and 
bade others to reFy upon Csesar^s clemency ; observing, 
that as to himself Tie was at last victorious. After his sup^ 
ping cheerfully among hisfriendd, he retired to his apaHt- 
meat, where be behaved, witb" imusaal teoderneift to his/ 
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•OD and to all bis frkiids. When he came iDto his be^ 
chamber he laid himself down and took up Plato's dia- 
logue on the immortality of the soul ; and having read 
for some time, happening to cast his eyes to the head of 
his bed, he was much surprised not^to find his sword there^ 
which had been taken away by his 'son's order while they 
were at supper. Upon this, calling one of his domestict 
to know what was become ofhis sword, *nd receiving no 
answer, he resumed his studies ; but some time after cal- 
led for his sword again. When he had done reading, and 
perceiving nobody obeyed him in bringing^ his sword, hf 
called his domestics one after the otb^, and with a pe» 
renaptory air demanded his sword once more. His son 
came in soon after, and with tears besought him in the 
most hitmble manner to change his resolution; but re* 
ceivif^ a stem reprimand, he desisted from his persua^ 
i^ns. fiis sword being at length brought him, beseem*- 
ed satisfied; and cried out, **Now again I am master of 
mySelf* ' He then took up the book again, which he had 
read twice ovtsr, and fell into a sound sleep. Upon awak* 
ing, he called to one c^his freed men to know if his friends 
were e^nbarked, or if any thing yet remained that could 
be doiie to serve them. The freed man assuring him tha( 
all was quiet,^ he was then ordered again to leave th^ 
looni ; and Cato was no sooner alone than he stabbed 
himself with his sword through the breast, but not with 
that force he intended ; for the wound not dispatching 
him, he fell upon his bed, and at the same time overturned 
a table on which he had been drawing some geometrical 
figures. At the noise he made in his fall his servonts gave 
a shriek, and his son and friends immediately entered Ihe 
room. They found him weltering in his blood, and hla 
bowels pushed out through the wound. The physician 
who attended his family perceiving that his intestines 
were yet untouched, was for replacing them ; but whea 
Cato had recovered his senses, and understood their inten- 
tion to preserve his life, he pushed the physician from 
him, aud with a fierce resolution tore out his bowels and 
expired. 

Upon the death of Cato, the war in Africa being com-^. 
pleted, CaBsar returned id triumph to Rome; and, as if 
he had abridged all his former triumphs only toincreasi^ 
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Ibespleiidoarof this, the citizens were Jistonished at the 
magnificence of the procession, and the namber of coun* 
tries he had suMuerl. It lasrted four days: the first war 
for Gaul, the second for Egypt, the third for his victoriei^^ 
in Asia, and the fourth for that over Juba in Africi. His 
veteran soldiers, all scarred with wounds, and now laid up 
for life, followed their triumphant general crowned with 
laurels and conducted him to the capitol. To every one 
of these he gave a sum equivalent to about an bnndred: 
and fifty pounds of our money, double that sum to the* 
centurions, and four times as much to superior officers The 
citizens also shared his bounty ; to every one of which he- 
distributed ten bushels of com, ten pounds of oil, and a snni 
ef money equal to about two pounds sterling of ours. He- 
after this entertained the people at about twenty thousands 
tables, treated them with the combat of gladiators, and fi&*^ 
led Rome with a concourse of spectators from every part cC 
Italy. 

The people intoxicated ^ith the alkirements of plea* 
lure, thought their freedom too small a return for sudr 
benefits : they seemed eager only to find out new modee- 
of homage, and unusual epithets of adulation for their ^reat 
enslaver. He was created by a new title, Magister Mofum^ 
or master of the morals of the people : he received the title 
of-Emperor, -father of his country ; his person was declared 
sacred ; and in short, u|K)n him alone were devolved for 
life all the great dignities of the state. It must beowned» 
however, that so much power could never have been en-i 
trusted to better keeping. He immediately began fait 
empire by rejiressing vice and encouraging virtue. He 
committed the power of judicature to the senators and the 
knights alone : and by many sumptuary laws restrained the 
scandalous luxuries of the rich. He proposed rewards to all 
such as had many children, and took the most prudent 
methods of repeopling the city that had been exhausted 
in the late commotions. 

Having thus restored prosperity once more to Rome, 
he again found himself under a necessity of going into 
8pain to oppose an army which had been raised there uiw 
der the two sons of Pompey, and also Labienus, his for- 
mer general. He proceeded in this expedition with Jh»- 
8»wal celerity, and arrived in Spain before the enemy 
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^lought blm yet departed from Rome. Cneius and Sex- 
tos, Poiupey^s sons, profiting by their unhappy father^s ex- 
ample, resoived, as much as possible, to protract the war £ 
to that the first operations ol the two armies were s^^eot 
ID sieges and fruitless attempts to surprize each other.-^ 
At length, Csesar, after taking many cities from the eiie> 
my, and pursuing Pompey with unwearied perseverancey 
at last compelled him to come to a battle upon the plains 
of Munda. Pompey drew up his men by break of day^ 
upon the declivity of an hill, with great exactness and or- 
der. Osesar drew up his men lilsewise in the plain below ; 
and after advancing a little way from his trenches, he or- 
dered bis men to make an halt, expecting the enemy to 
^ome down from the hill. This delay made Caesar's sol- 
diers begin to murmur, while Pompey's, with full vigour, 
poured down upon them, and a dreadfui conflict ensued.— 
The first shock was so dreadful, that Csesar's men, who 
had hitherto been used to conquer, now began to waver.-^ 
Caesar was never in so much danger as now : he threw 
himself, several times, into the very throng of battle.*-- 
^* 'Whati":cried he, " are you going 4t^ give up your geue- 
** ra], who 4s grown jgrey in fightii^ at your head, to a 
** parcel of bof s T Upon this, his tenth legion exerted 
^lemselyes with more than former bravery ; and a party of 
horse being detached by .Labienus, from the camp, in the 
pursuit of a body of Niimidian cavalry, Caesar cried aloud, 
that they were flying. This cry instantly spread, itself 
through both armies, exciting the one as much as it de* 
pressed the other. Now, therefore, the tenth legion press* 
€d forward, and a total rout soon ensued. Thirty thou? 
sand men were killed on Pompey^s side, among whom 
was Labienus, whom Caesar ordered to be buried witi) 
the funeral honours of a jgeneral officer. Cnehis Pom- 
pey escaped with a few horsemen to the sea side, but find- 
ing his passage intercepted by Caesar^s lieutenant, he was 
obliged to seek for a retreat in an obscure cavern. H« 
was quickly discoverf^d by some of Caesar's troops, who 
presently cut off his head,^and brought it to the conqueror. 
Hfs l)rothf r Sexius, huweverj concealed himself so well 
that he escaped all pursuit, and afterwards became very 
noted and formidable!} finr his piracies to the people of 
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Csesar, t^ this last blew^ snbdaed; aH his svcmed^se- 
lilies, ami the rest of his life was employeci for iheadvaa^ 
tageofthe state. Headomed the city with magnifioettfc 
fonildings ; be rebaiit Carthage and Corinfhy Bending cola* 
nies to both cities ; he underteok to level several mouD* 
tains in Italj, to drain the Pontine marshes near Rome, 
and designed to cut through the isthmus of Peloponoesoa. 
Thus with a mind that could never remain inactive, he 
pondered mighty projects and designs 'beyond the limits 
of the longest life ; but the greatest of all was his intended 
expedition against the Parthians, by which he designed to 
revenge the death of Crassus, who having penetrated too 
far into their country, was overthrown, himself taken pri- 
soner, and put to a cruel death, by havings molten gold 
poured down his throat, as a punishment for his former 
avarice. From thence Caesar intended to pass through 
Hyrcania, and enter Scythia along the banks of the Oas- 
pian sea, then to open himself ft way through the immea* 
surable forests of Germany into Gaul, and so to return to 
Rome. These were the alms of ambition ; the jealoqisf 
of a few individuals put an end to them all. 

Having been made prepetual dictator, and received 
Irom the senate accumulated honours, it began to be m- 
moured that he intended to make himself king, and 
though in fact he was possessed of the power, the people, 
who had an utter aversion to the name, could not bear hSm 
assuming the Utle. Whether he really des^ned to assmnt 
that empty honour, must now forever reimiln a secret ; 
but certain ft is, that the unsuspecting openness of Im 
"Conduct, marked something like a confidence in the inito^ 
cence of his intentions. When informed by those aboot 
him,^dr the jealousies of many persons who envied his pow- 
er^ he was heard to say, that he had rather die at once, bgr 
treason, than to Kv^ continually in the apprehension of it* 
When advised by some to bew«re of Brutus, in whom hm 
bad for some time reposed the greatest confidenoe, fm 
opened his breast, all scarred with wounds, saying, ^ Cmm 
'* you think Brutus cares for such poor pillage as itSm ?? 
And being one night at supper^ as bis frienda ditputecl mr 
Along themselves what death was easiest, he replied, i*^ tkmk 
^hich was most sudden and least foreseea.** . Bot ta ea*> 
^*Bee the world bow little he had to apprehend from VtB 
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enemies, he disbanded his company of Spanish guards, 
which facilitated the enterprize against his life. 

A deep conspiracy was therefore laid against him, com- 
posed of no less than sixty senators. They were still 
^ more formidable, as the generality of them were of hi^ 
own party, who, having been raised above otlier citizens, 
felt more strongly the weight of a single superior. At 
the head of this conspiracy were Brutus, whose life C»sar 
had spared after the battle of Pharsalia, and Cassius who 
was pardoned soon after, both praetors for the present year. 
Brutus made it his chief glory to have been descended 
from that Brutus who first gave liberty to Rome. The 
passion for freedom seemed to have been transmitted with 
the blood of his ancestors down to him. But though he 
detested tyranny, yet he could not forbear loving the ty- 
rant, from whom he had received the most signal benefits. 

The conspirators, to give a colour of justice to their 
proceedings, remitted the execution of their design to the 
ides of March, the day on which CsBsarwas to be offered 
the crown. The augurs had foretold that this day would 
be fatal to him ; and the night preceding, he heard his 
wife Culpurnia lamenting in her sleep ; and being awak- 
ened, she confessed to him that she dreamt of his being 
assassinated in her arms. These omens in some measure 
began to change his intentions of going to the senate, as 
he had resolved, that day ; but one of the conspirators 
.^coming in prevailed upon him to keep his resolution, tel- 
ling him of the reproach that would attend his staying at 
home till his wife had lucky dreams, and of the prepara- 
tions that were made for his appearance. As he, went 
along to the senate, a slave, who hastened to him with in- 
formation of the conspiracy, attempted to come near him, 
but could not for the crowd. Artemidorus, a Greek phi- 
losopher, who had discovered the whole plot, delivered 
him a memorial containing'the heads of the information; 
but Caesar gave ii wiUi other papers, to one of his secre- 
taries without reading, as was usual in things of this na- 
ture, "^eing at length entered the senate hoube, where 
the conspirators^ were prepared to receive him, he met one 
Spurina, an augur, who had foretold his danger ;^t(> 
whom he said, smiling, " Well, Spuriaa, the ides o^ 
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« March ntt come." « Yei," replied the augur, « bat ihej 
" are not jet over." As soon as he had taken bis place 
the conspirators came near him, under pretence of salu- 
ting him : and Cimber, who was one of them, approach- 
ed in a suppliant posture, pretending to sue for his bro- 
ther's pardon, who had been banishetl by his order. All 
the conspirators seconded him with great earnestness ; 
and Cimber, seeming to sue with still greater submissioD, 
took hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him so as to 
prevent his rising. This was the sigual agreetl on. Cat- 
ea, who was behind, sterbbed him, thoi^h slightly, in ttie 
ahoulder. Caesar instantly turned round, and, with the 
ateel of his tablet, wounded him in the arm. However, 
all the conspirators were now alarmed ; an#, inclosing him 
round, he received a second stab from an unknown hand in 
the breast, while Cassius wounded him in the face. He 
ttill defended himself with great vigour, rushing among 
them, and throwing down such as opposed him, till he saw 
Brutus among the conspirators, who coming up, struck his 
dagger into his thigh. From that moment Cssar thought 
joo more of defending himself : but looking upon this con- 
spirator, cried out, " And you too, my son T Then cov- 
ering his head, and spreading his robe t>efore him, in order 
to fall with greater decency, he sunk down at the base of 
Fompey*s statue, after receiving three and twenty wounds 
kom hands which he vainly supposed he had disarmed by 
his benefits. 

CsBsar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of his 
U. C. age, and about fourteen years after he l>egan the 
710. conquest of the world. If we examine his histo- 
ry, we shall be equally at a loss whether most 
to admire his great abilities or his wonderful fortune. To 
f>retend to say that from the beginning he planned the sub* 
jection of his native country, is doing no great credit tohis 
well known penetration, as a thousand ol^tacles lay ia his 
way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to su^ 
mount. No man, therefore, of his sagacity, would have 
begun a scheme in which the chances (^ succeeding were 
so many against him : it b most probable, that, like all 
very successful men, he only mjade the best of eveiyoo- 
curf etice ; and his ambition rising with hia good fortune, 
from at first being contented with humbler aims, be at last 
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Wgan to tbink of goveroiiig the world, when he foun^ 
scarce any obstacle to oppose his, designs. 8och is the 
dispoflitioa of man, whose cravings after power are alwayt 
most insatiable when lie enjoys the greatest share. 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Ceesar^ thej 
all retired to the capitol, and guarded its accesses by a body 
of gladiators which Brutus had in pay. 

The friends of the late dictator now began to find that 
this was the time for coming into greater power than be- 
fore, and for satisfying their ambition under the veil of 
promoting justice. Of this nuralier was Anthony, whom 
we have already seen acting as a lieutenant under Caesar, 
and governing Rome in his absence. He was a man of 
moderate abilities and excessive vices, ambitious of pow- 
er, only, because it gave his pleasures m wider range to riot 
In, but skilled in war to which he had been trained from his 
youth. He was consul for this year, and resolved, with 
LepiduB, who was fond of commotions like himself, to 
seiase this opportunity of gaining that power which Cssar 
had died for usurping. Lepidus, therefore, took posses* 
sion of the Forum with abiand of soldiers at his devotion; 
and Anthony, being consul,, was permitted to command 
them. Tiieir first step was to possess themselves of alt 
Csesar's papers and money, and the next to convene the 
senate* Never had this august assembly been convened 
upon so delicate Mdoecasionf as it was to determine whe- 
ther CflBsar had l>een a legal magistrate or a tyrannical 
usurper, and Whether those who killed him merited re- 
wards or punishments. There were many of these who 
had received all their promotions from Caesar, and had 
acquired large fortunes in consequence of his appoint- 
ments : to vote him an usurper* therefore, would be to 
endangered their property ; and yet to vote him innocent 
might endanger the state. In this dilemma they seemed 
willing to reconcile extremes ; wherefore they approved 
all the acts of Cffisar, and yet granted a general pardon to all 
the conspirators. 

This decree was very far from giving Anthony satisfac- 
tion, as it granted security to a number of men who nfere the 
avowed enemies of tyranny, and who would be foremost in 
0(^posing hif schemes of r^toring alMolute power. As 
therefore the senate bad ratified all Csesar's acts without 
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distinctioD, he formed a scheme u|)on thid of making bim 
rule when dead as imperiously as he had done when liv- 
ing. Being, as was said, possessed of CflBsar's books of 
accounts, he so far gained upon bis secretary as to make 
him insert whatever he thought proper. By these means 
great sums of money, 'which C©sar would never have be- 
stowed, were there distributed among the people; and 
every man who had any seditious designs against the gov- 
ernment wafr there sure of finding a gratuity. Things 
being in this situation, Anthony demanded of the senate 
that Gsesar^s funeral obsequies should be performed, which 
tbey could not decently forbid, as they had never declared 
bim a tyrant : accordingly the body was brought forth into 
the Forum with the utmost solemnity ; and Anthony, 
who charged bimself 9i»tb these last duties of friendship 
began his etperatiDiifl upon the pas&vons of the people by 
the firevaili^gt motives of private interest. He first read 
tkem Caesar's will^in which he had left Octavius, bisaiff- 
ter's grandson, bit heir, permitting bim to take tbe name 
of CsBsar, and three parts of bis t)rivate fortune ; and Bru- 
tus was to inherit in caseof his death* The Ronmn peo- 
ple were left the gardens which he had on &e other side 
oftheTyber; and every citizen in particular was to re- 
ceive three thousaml festerees ; 4ind unfbiding Caesar's 
bloody robe in sight of the multitude, he ^ook care they 
should observe the number of « stabs in it; then displayed 
an image, which to theorr appeared the body ofOaesar, all 
covered with wounds. They could do longer contain their 
indignation, but unanimously cried out for revenge, and 
ran with flaming brands from the pile to set fire to the 
conspirators' houses. In this rage of resenting, meeting 
with one Cinna, whom they mistook for another of tbe 
same name who was in the conspiracy, they tore him in 
pieces. Tbe conspirators themselves, however, bt'ing 
well guarded, repulsed tbe multitu<ie with no great trouble; 
but perceiving the rage of the people, they thought it soon 
after safest to retire from the city. 

In the mean time, Anthony, who had excited this flame, 
resolved to make the best of the occasion. But an obsta- 
cle to his ambition seemed to arise from h quarter on 
which he least expected itj namely^ from Uctaviua CsWi 
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afterwards called AugUBtii8» wbo was the grand nepbew 
and adopted son of Cassar. A third competitor also for 
power, appeared in Lepidus, a man of some aathority and 
great riches at Rome. At first, the ambition of these 
three seemed to threaten fatal cousequences to each other, 
but, uniting soon after in the common cause, they resolved 
to revenge the death of Csssar ; and dividing aU power 
among themselves, formed what is called the second Tri- 
umvirate. 

The meeting of these three usurpers of their country's 
freedom was near Mutina, upon a little island of the riv«r 
Panarus. Their mutual suspicions were the cause of their 
meeting in a place where they could not fear any treach- 
ery ; for, even in their union they could not divest them- 
selves of mutual diffidence. Lepidus first entered, and 
finding all things safe, made the signal for the other twa 
to approach. They embraced each other upon their first 
meeting ; and Augustus began the conference, by thauK- 
ing Anthony for his zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to 
death, who, being abandoned by his army, was taken, ae 
he was designing to escape into Macedonia, and beheaded 
by Anthony^s command. They then entered upon the 
business that lay before them, without any retrospection of 
the past. Their conference lasted for three days; and itt 
this period they fixed a division of government, and deter- 
mined upon the fate of thousands. The reauU of which 
was, that the supreme authority should foe lodged in their 
bands, under the title of the Triuaivirate, for Uie space of 
five years ; that Anthony should have Gaul ; Lepidus, 
8pain ; and Augustus, Africa and the Mediterranean isl-^ 
ands. As for Italy and the eastern provinces, they were 
to remain in common, until their general enemy was ea- 
tirely subdued i where, among other articles of union^ 
was agreed that all their enenaies should be destroyed, o£ 
^hicheaeh presented a list In these were comprised not 
•nly the enemies, but the friends of the Triumvirate^since 
the partisans of the one were often found among the op- 
posers of the other. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother 
Paulus to the vengeance of his colleague i Anthony per^ 
Biitted the proacnption of his uncle Lucius, and Augustus ' 
delivered up the great Cicero, wlio was assassinated ahoc^ 
1^ after by Antbony's command. 
Ha 
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In the meantime, Brutus and Gassius.the principal of tbe 
conspirators against Caesar, bein^ compelled to quit Rome, 
went into Greece, where they persuaded the Roman stu- 
dents at Athens, to declare in the cause of rree<Iom. Then 
parting, the former raised a powerful army in Macedonia 
and the adjacent countries, while the latter went into 
Syria, where he soon hecame master of twelve legionf, 
and reduced his opponent Dolabella, to such straits as to 
kill himself. Both armies soon after joining at Smyrna^ 
the sight of such a formidable force began to revive the de- 
dining spirits of the party, and to reunite the two generals 
still more closely, between whom there had been, some 
time before, a slight misunderstanding. In short, having 
quitted Italy like distressed exiles, without having one 
«ingle soldier, or one tow^, that owned their command^ 
they now found themselves at the head of a flourishing 
army, furnished with all the necessaries for carrying on the 
war, and in a condition to support a contest where the eat" 
pire of the world depended on the event. This success in 
raising levies, was entirely owing to the justice, modera- 
tion, and great humanity of Brutus, who in every instance, 
seemed studious of the happiness of his countryy and not 
Jiis own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their aflairs, that the 
conspirators had formed a resolution of g<Mng against Cleo- 
patra, who had made great preparations to assist their op- 
Sonents. However, they were diverted from this purpose, 
y an infbrmation that Augustus and Anthony were now 
upon their march, with forty legions to oppose them. Bru- 
tus therefore, moved to have their army pass over into 
Greece and Macedonia, and there meet the enemy ; but 
Cassius so far prevailed, as to have the Rhodians and Ly- 
ciaus first reduced, who had refused their usual contribu- 
tions. This expedition was immediately put in execu- 
tion, and extraordinary contributions were raised by that 
means, the Rhodians having scarce any thing left them 
but their lives. The Lycians suffered still more severely, 
for, having shut themselves up in the city of XanthluSy 
they defended the place against Brutus with sqch fury, 
that neither his arts nor entreaties could prevail upon thcffl^ 
to surrender. At length, the town being set ou fire 1^ 
tlieir attempting to burn the works of the Romans, Bnitiih> 
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kiatead of laying hold of this opportunity to storm the place 
made every effort to preserve it, entreating his sohliers to 
try all means of extinguishing the fire : but the desperate 
phrenzy of the citizens was not to be mollified. Far from 
thinking themselves obliged to their generous enemy for 
the efforts which were made to save them, they resolved 
to perish in the flames. Wherefore, instead of extinguish- 
ing, they did all in their power to augment the fire, by 
^browing in wood, dry reeds, and all kinds of fuel. Noth- 
ing could exceed the distress of Brutus upon seeing the 
townsmen thus resolutely bent on destroying tbemelves : 
.he rode about the fortifications, stretching out his hands to 
the Xanthians, and conjuring them 'o have pity on them- 
selves and their city : but, insensible to his expostulations', 
they rushed into the flames with desperate obstinacy, and 
the whole soon became an heap of undistinguishable ruin. 
At this horrid spectacle, Brutus melted into tears, offering 
a reward to every sojdier who should bring him a Lycian 
alive. The number of those whom ijt was possible to save 
from their own fury amounted to no more than one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Brutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis, where, 
after the usual ceremonies were passed between them, they 
resolved to have a private conference together. They 
shut themselves up therefore in the first convenient houeei 
with express orders to tl>eir servants to give no admission. 
Brutus began, by reprimanding Cassius for having disposed 
of offices which should ever be the reward of merit^ and 
for having overtaxed the tributary states. Cassius retort- 
ed the imputation of avarice with the more bitterness, ag 
he knew the charge to be groundless. The debate grew 
warm, till, from loud speaking, they burst into fears.-^ 
Their friends, who were standing at the door, overheard 
the increasing vehemence of their voices, and began to 
dread for the consequences ; till Favonius, who valued 
iiimself upon a cynical boldness that knew no restraint, 
entering the room with a je^t, «almed their mutaal ani^ 
mosity. Cassius was ready enough to forego his anger^ 
being a man of great abilities, but of uneven disposition • 
not averse to pleasure in private company, and upon the 
wholf , of morals not quite sincere. But the conduct of 
Brutus wa^ always perjBectly steady. An even gentleness. 
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a noble elevation of sentiment, a strength of mind OT^r 
which neither vice nor plensure could have any influence, 
an inflexible firmness in the defence of justice, composed 
the character of that great man. After their conference. 
Bight coming on, Cassius invited Brutus and his friends 
to an entertainment, where freedom and cheerfulness for 
m while took place of political anxiety, and softened the se- 
verity of wisdom. Upon returning home, it was that 
Brutus, as Plutarch tells the story, saw a spectre in his 
tent He naturally slept but little, and he increased this 
state of watchful uess oy habit and great sobriety. Be never 
allowed himself to sleep in the day time, as was then com* 
mon in Rom6, and only gave so much of the night to 
sleep as could barely renew the natural functions. But 
especially now, when opprest with such various cares, he 
only gave a short time after his nightly repast to rest ; 
and waking about midnight, generally read or studied till 
morning. It was in the dead of the night, when the whole 
camp was perfectly quiet, that Brutus was thus employed 
in reading by a lamp that was just expiring:. On a sud- 
den he thought he heard a noise as if somebody entered, 
and looking towards the door he perceived it open. A 
gigantic figure, with a frightful aspect, stood before him^ 
and continued to gaze upon him with silent severity. At 
last Brutus had courage to speak to it : '' Art thon a d®- 
** mon, or a mortal man ? and why comest thou to me f 
** Brutus," replied the phantom, *' 1 am thy evil genius t 
<* thou shalt see me again at Philippi.'* '^ Well then,** 
answered Brutus, without being discomposed^'^ we shall 
** meet again." Upon which the phantom vanished, and 
Brutus calling to his servants, asked if they had seen any 
thing ? to which replying in the negative, he again re^ 
sumed his studies. But as he was struck with so strangs 
an occurrence, he mentioned it the next day ta Cassiiis^ 
who l)eing an Epicurean, ascribed it to the ef^et of an im* 
agination too moeh exercised by vigilance and anxiety* 
Brutus appeared satisfied with this solution of his late ter* 
fors; and as Anthony and Augustus were naw advanced 
into Macedonia, lie and his colleague passed over into 
Thrace, and dreiv near to the city of Philippi, where th# 
i^es of the triumviri were posted to receive thent 

▲U Mankind now began taregard the approaahing^ it' 
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mica with terror and suspense. The empirfe of the wortd 
depended upon the fate of a battle ; as from victory on the 
one side, they had to expect freedom ; but from the other 
a sovereign with absolute command. Brutus was the 
only man who looked upon these great events before him 
with calmness and tranquillity. Indifferent as to success, 
and satisfied with having done his duty, he said to one of 
his friends, •* If I gain the victory, I shall restore liberty 
•* to my country ; if I lose it by dying, I shall be deliver- 
•*edfrom slavery myself; my condition is fixed, and I 
" run no hazards." The republican army consisted of 
fourscore thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse. The 
army of the triumviri amounted to an hundred thousand 
foot, and thirteen thousand horse. Thus complete on 
both sides, they met and encamped near each other upon 
(he plains of Philippi, a city upon the confines of Thrace. 
This city, was situated upon a mountain, towards the west 
of which a plain stretched it»elf, by a gentle declivityT al* 
most fifteen leagues to the banks, of the fiv«r Stry- 
mon. In this plain, about two miles from the town weie 
two little hills at about a mWedistance from each other, de- 
fended on one side by mountains on the other by a marsh, 
which communicated with the sea. It was u;»Q the^e 
two hills that Brutus and Casaius fixed their camps : Bra* 
tus on the thill towards the north, Cassius on that towards 
the 84 »uth ; and in the iotermtf4iiate space wJnch separat- 
ed them they cast up lines and a parapet from one hill to 
the other. Thus they kept a firm communication between 
the two camps which mutually defended each other. In 
this commodious situation they could act as they thought 
pro|>er, and give battle only when it was thought to their 
advantage to engage. Behind them was the sea, which 
furnished them with all kinds of provisions, and at tu-elve 
miles distance thje island of Thasos, which served them' 
for a general magazine. The triumviri, on the other hand,' 
were encamped on the plain below, and were obliged to 
bring their provisions from fifteen leagues distance : so 
tbat their scheme and interest was to bring on a battle 
as soon as they could. This they offered several times, 
drawing out their men from their camp, and provoking 
the vnemy to ei^age. On the contrary, these contented 
themselves with drawing up their troops at the bead oC 
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their camps, but without descending to the plain. This 
resolution of postponing the battle was all that the repub* 
liean army had for it^ and Cassius, who was aware of his 
advantage, resolved to harass the enemy rather than en- 
gage them. But Brutus began to suspect the fidelity of 
some of his officers, so that he used all his influence to per- 
suade Cassius to change his resolution. " I am impa- 
tient,** said he, " to put an end to the miseries of man- 
** kind, and in that I have hopes of succeeding whether I 
" /all or conquer." His wishes were soon gratified ; for 
Anthony ^8 soldiers having with great labour made a road 
through the marsh which lay to the left of Cassius's caaH>« 
by that means opened a communication with the bland 
of Thasos, nvhich lay behind them. Both armies, in at- 
tempting to possess themselves of this road, resolved at 
length to come to a general engagement. This however 
was contrary to the advice of Cassius, who declared that 
lie was forced, as Pompey had formerly been, ta expose 
theliberty of Roitee to the hazard of a battle. The ensir* 
ing morning the two generals gave the signal for engag- 
ing, and conferred to|^ther, a little while before the bat- 
tle began. Cassius desired to know how Brutus intended 
to act in case they were unsueoessful ; to which the other 
replied* *' That he had formerly in his writings condemii- 
^ ed the death of Cato, and maintained, that avoiding cabp- 
** mities by suicide was an insolent attempt against Hea- 
^ ven that sent them ; but he had now altered his opinioai^ 
" and, having given up his life to his country, he thoogkt 
'* he had a right to his own way of ending it; wherefores 
*^ he YiBB resolved to change a miserable being here, for a 
** better hereafter, if fortune proved against him.** " Well 
'* said* my friend," cried Cassius embracing him, ** now 
*^ we may venture to face the enemy ; for either we shall 
^ be conquerors ourselves, or we shall have no cause te 
*' fear those that are so." Augustus being sick, the forces 
of the triumviri were commanded alone by Anthony, who 
began the engagement by a vigorous attack upon the lines 
of Cassius. Brutus on the other side, made a dreadful Ir- 
niptioB on the army of Augustus, and drove forward wtth 
so much intrepidity, that he broke them upon the very 
first chage. Upon this he penetrated as far as the camp* 
sad cutting in pieces those who were left (or its dtfeiic«^ 
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bis troops Immediately begun to plumler ; but in tbe mean 
time (he lines of Cassius were forced, and his cavalry put 
to fl%ht. Tiiere was no effort that this unfortunate general 
did not use to make his infantry stand, stopping those that 
fletl, and seizing himself the colours to rally them. But 
his own valour alone was not sufficient to inspire his tim« 
orou& army ; wherefore, despairing of success, he caused 
himself to be slain by one of his freed men. Brutus was 
soon informed of the defeat of Cassius, and soon after of his 
death, as he drew near the camp. He seemed scarce able 
to restrain tbe excess of his grief for a man whom he called 
the last of the Romans. 

But his first care, when he became the sole general, 
was to assemble the dispersed troops of Cassius, and ani- 
mate them with fresh hopes of victory. As they had lost 
all they possessed by the plundering of their camp, he 
prombed them two thousand denarii each man to make 
up their losses. This once more inspired them with new 
ardour ; they admired the liberality of their general, and 
with loud shouts proclaimed his former intrepidity. Still, 
however, he had not confidence sufficient to face the ad- 
versary, who offered him battle the ensuing day. Bis aim 
was to starve his enemies, who were in extreme want of 
provisions, their fleet having been lately defeated. But 
his single opinion was over-ruled by tiie rest of his army, 
who now grew every day more confident of their strength 
and more arrogant to their new general. He was there- 
fore, at last after a respite of twenty days, .obliged to con^ 
ply with their solicitations to try the fate of the battle. 
Both armiefl being drawn out, they remained a long while 
opposite to each other without offering to engage. But it 
is said, tiiat he himself had lost much of his natural ar- 
dour by having seen a spectre the night preceding ; how- 
ever he encouraged his men as much as possible, and gave 
the signal for another battle. He had, as usual, the ad^ 
vtmtage where he commanded in person, bearing down 
the enemy at the head of his infantry, and supported by 
Ids caiviJry, making a very great slaughter. But iht 
troops which had belonged to Cassiu», communicating 
their terror to the rest of the forces, at last the whole ar* 
my gave way. Brutus surrounded by the most valiant 
ofidf oSceis, fov^t for a long tine with VBMmg valour 
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The son of Cato fell fighting by hh si«te, as also the bro- 
ther of Cassius ; so that at last he was obliged to yield to 
necessity, and fled. In the mean time, the two triumvi- 
ri, now assured of victory, expressly ordered by no means 
to suffer the general to esca^ie for fear he should renew 
the war. Thus the whole body of the enemy seemed 
chiefly intent on Brutus alone, and his capture seemed in* 
evitable. In this deplorable exigence, Lucillus, his friend, 
was resolved by his own death to effect his general's deliv* 
cry. Upon perceiving a body of Thracian horse closdy 
pursuing Brutus, and just upon the point of taking him, 
he boldly threw himself in their way, telling them that he 
was Brutus. The Thracians oveijoyed with so great a 
prize immediately dispatched some of their companions 
with the news of their success to the army. Upon which 
the ardor of the pursuit now abating, Anthony marched 
out to meet his prisoner, and to hasten his death, or insult 
his misfortunes. He was followed by a great number of 
officers and soldiers, some silently deploring the fate of so 
virtuous a man ; others reproaching that mean desire of 
life for which he consented to undergo captivity. Antho- 
ny now seeing the Thracians approach, liegan to prepaid 
himself for the interview, but the faithful Lucilius, advan* 
eing with a cheerful air, *^ It is not Brutus,'' said he, '^ that 
" is taken ; fortune has not yet had the power of commit- 
'< ting so great an outrage upon virtue. As for my life It 
is well spent in preserving his honour; take it, for 1 have 
deceived you." Anthony, struck with so much fidelity} 
pardcmedhim upon the spot ; and from that time forward 
loaded him with l)enefit8, and honoured him with his friend- 
ship. 

In the mean time Brutus, with a small number of 
friends passed over a rivulet, and night coming on, sat 
down under a roek whieh concealed him from tl^ pursn^ 
of the enemy. After taking breath for a little thafie, and 
easting his eyes up to heaven he repeated a line from £ci^ 
ripides, containing a wish to the gods, ^* that guilt shoiyd 
'^ not pass in this life without punishmenf^ To this head' 
ded another from the same poet, ** O Virtue ! thou emp^ 
** name, I have worshipped thcte as a real god, but thou atl 
«' only the slave of fortune." He then called to mind, witb 
S^at tenderness, those whom be had seen perish in hat- 
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tle,and sent out one Statilius to(i;iye him some iDfomiar 
tion of those that remained ; but he never returned ^ being 
killed by a party of the enemy's horse. Brutus, judging 
very rightly of his fate, now resolved to die likewr e, and 
spoke to those who stood round him to lend him their last 
sad assistance. None of them, however, would render 
him so melancholy a service. He therefore called to one 
of his staves to perform what he so ardently desired ; but 
Strato, his tutor, offered himself, crying out, '* That St 
^should never be said that Brutus, in his last extremity, 
I* stood in need of a slave for want of a friend." Thus say- 
ing, and averting his head, he presented the s^vord's point 
to Brutus, who threw himself upon it, and immediately ex** 
pired- 

From the moment of Brutus's death, the triumviri be- 
gan to act as sovereigns, and to divide the Roman domiit- 
ions between them, as theirs by right of conquest. How- 
ever, though there was apparently three who participated 
all power, yet in fact only two were actually |>ossessed of 
it, since Lepidus was at first admitted merely to curb the 
mutual jealousy of Anthony and ' Augustus; and was pos- 
sessed neither of interest in the army, nor authority among 
the people. Their first care was to punish Ihose whom 
they had formerly marked for vengeance. Hortensius, 
BroBus, and Quintilius Varus, all men of the first rank ' 
in the commonwealth, either kille4 themselves or were 
slain. A senator and his son were ordered to cast lots for 
their lives, but both refus^ it ; the father voluntarily gave 
himself up to the executioner, and the son stabbed Mmself 
before his face. Another begged to have the rites of burial 
after his death; to which Augustus replied ^ That he 
should find a grave in the vultures that devoured him." 
But chiefly the people lamented to see the head of Brutus 
sent to Rome to be thrown at ilie foot of Caesar's statue. ' 
His ashes, however were sent to his wife Porcia, Cato's 
daughter, who following the example of her husband and 
father, killed herself by swallowing burning coals. It is 
observed, that of all those who had a hand in the death of 
Csesar not one died a natural death. 
• Ttie jiower of the triumviri being thus established upon 
ill^nriBofthecommonwcalthj they now began to think 
O 
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of cnjogrinfT that homage to whkh they had aspired* Ao- 
tboay went ii^Opeece to receive the flattery of that re^ 
fined pe<^e, and spent some time at Athena^ooaveraiiig 
among the philosophers^ and assialiog at their dis|)ut^ In 
person. FiOHi thence he passed o'rer into Asia, where all 
the moparchs of the East^ Tirho acknowledged the Roman 
power, came to pay him their obedience ; while the fair- 
est princesses strore to gain his favour by the greatness 
of their presents, or the allurements of their beauty. In 
this manner he proceeded from kiogdom to kingdom, at- 
tended by a crowd of sovereigns, exacting contributions, 
■Jistributing favours, and giving away crowns with capn- 
eions insolence. He presented the kingdom of Cappado- 
cia to Sysenes, in prejudice of Ariarathes, only because 
he found pleasure in the beauty of Glaphyra, the mother 
of the former. He settled Herod in the kingdont of Ju^ia 
and supported him against every op{>oser. But among a{l 
the sovereigns of the East who shared his favours, Dooe 
had so lai^e a part as Clec^atra, the celebrated queen of 
Bgypt. 

- It happened that Serapion, her governor in the ishuid 
of Cyprus, had formerly fiirnished some succoUf^ to the 
conspirators ; and it was thonghi proper that he should 
answer for his conduct on that occasion* Accordii^f 
having received orders from Anthony to come and ebar 
herself of this imputatien of infiddify, she readily €0l»- 
plied, equally conscioas of the goodness of her cause,. aA4 
the power of her beauty. She was now in her twea^ 
seventh year, and eonseqnmtly had improved tho^ alf 
larements by art, which, in earlier age, are seldom atteni- 
ed to. Her address and wit were still fiwther heightened, 
and tboi^h there were some women m Rome that wene 
her equals in beauty, none eould rival her in theeharflSi 
of seducing conversation. Anthony waa now in Tafsiw^ 
a city of GiU^ia, when Cleopatra resolved to Mt^ndUl 
court in person. She sailed to meet, htm down the rifet 
Cyduus,at the mouth of which ^e city stood with tht 
most sumptuous pageantry. Her galley was covered wilh 
gold, the sails of purple, large and floating her the wind^ 
The oars of sliver, kept time io the sound of flutet aod 
symbols. She herself lay Ecoliued on . a couekspiffiM 
with stajrsof gold, and with such ornaments as poets and 
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ph\nier6 had usually ascribed ip V enns. On each side 
were boys like Cupids, ivho fanned her by tarns ; while 
the most beautifhl nyn^fas, drest like Naiades and Graces, 
were placed at proper distances around her. Upon the 
banks of the river were kept burning the most exijnisite 
perfumes, while an infinite number of people gazed upon 
the sight with a mixture of delight and admiration. An- 
thony was captivated with her beauty, and leaving all his 
business to satisfy his passion, shortly allter followed her 
into Egypt. There he continued in all that ease and soft* 
ness to which his vicious heart was prone, and which that 
luxurious i>e<^e were able to supply. 

While he remained thus idle in £^pt^ Augustus who 
took upon him to lead back the veteran troops and settle 
them in Italy, was assiduously employed in providing for 
their subsistence. He had promised them lands at home 
As a recompenoe for their past services ; but they could not 
receive their new grants vnthout taming out the former in^ 
habitants. In consequence of this, multitudes of womei^ 
with children in their arms, whose tender years and inno- 
cence excited universal compassion, daily filled the tem^ 
pies and the streets with their distresses. Numbers of hos^ 
bandmen and shepherds came to deprecate the conqueror's 
intention, or to obtain an habitaticm in some other part of 
the world. Among this number was Virgil, the poet, to 
whom mankind owe more obligations than to a thousand 
conquerors, who in a humble manner begged permission 
to retain his patrimonial farm. V ii^it obtained his request^ 
but the rest of his countrymen of Mantua and Cremona 
were turned out without mercy. 

Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme miseries^ 
the insolent soldiers plundered at will, while Sexti^ Pom* 
pey being master of the sea, cut off all foieign edmmu- 
nication, and prevented the people's receiving their usual 
supplies of corn. To these mischiefs were added the com* 
meheement of another civil war. Fulvia, the wife of An- 
thony, who had been left behind him at Rome, had felt for 
9ome time all the rage of jealousy, and resolved to try eve* 
ry method of bringing Imck her husband from the arms 
of Cleopatra. She considered a breach with Augustus as 
the only probable means of rousing bim from his lethar- 
8r; ain] accordingly^ with the assistance of Lucius, her 
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brother-in-law, who was then consul, and entirely devoted 
to her interest, she began to sow the seeds of dissention. 
The pretext was,. that Anthony should have a share in the 
distribution of lands as weli as Augustus. This produced 
negotiations between them, and Augustus offered to make 
the veterans themselves umpires in the dispute. Lucius 
refused to acquiesce ; and being at the head of more than 
4iix legions, mostly composed of such as were dispossessed, 
he resolved to compel Augustus to accept of whatsoever 
terms he should offer. Thus a new war was excited be- 
tween Augustus and Anthony, or at least the generals of 
the latter assumeil the sanction of his name. Augustus 
however, was victorious : Lucius was hemmed in between 
two armies, and constrained to retreat to Perusia, a city oC 
Etruria, where he was closely besieged Ijy the opposite 
par'y. He made many desperate, sallies, and Fulvia did 
all in her power to relieve him, but without success. He 
was at last, therefore, reduced to such extremity by fam- 
ine, that he came out in person and delivered himself up to 
4he mercy of the conqueror* Augustus received him very 
bonourably, and generously pardoned him and all his fo^ 
lowers. 

Anthony having heard of his brother's overthrow, and 
6is wife^s being compielled to leave Italy, was resolved to 
oppose Augustus without delay. He accordingly sailed^ 
at the head of a considerable fleet from Alexandria to Tyr^, 
and from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, and had an in- 
terview with Fulvia, his wife, at Athens. He much 
blamed lier for occasioning the late disorders, testi6ed the 
utmost contempt for her person, and leaving her upon her 
death bed at Sycion, hastened into Italy to fight Augus- 
tus. They both met at firundusium, and it was now thought 
that the flames of a civil war were going to blaze oat 
once more. The forces of Anthony were numerous, but 
mostly new raised ; however, he was assisted by Sextus 
Pompeius, who, in these oppositions of interest, was daily 
coming into power. Augustus was at the head of those 
veterans who had always been irresistible, but who 8eei& 
ed no way disposed to fight against Anthony, their former 
general. A negotiation was therefore proposed ; and by 
the activity of Oocceius, a friend to both, a reconciliatioa 
was ^eet^. All offences and affronts were mutually for* 
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given ; and to cement the union, a marriage wa« conclud- 
ed between Aniiiony and Octavia, the Pister of Augustus. 
A new ditision of the Aomaa empire was made between 
them ; Augustus was to have the cofinmand of the West, 
Anthony o( the East, while Lepidus was obliged to con- 
tent Iiimself with the provinces in Africa. As for Sextua 
PompeiuSjhe was permitted to retain alt the islands he had 
already possessed, together with Pe1o[K)nnesus : he wa» 
also granted the privilege of demanding the cousulship is 
his absence ; and of discharging that office by any of fai» 
fiiends. It was likewise stipulated to leave the sea open, 
and pay the people what corn was due out of Sicily.-— 
Thus a general peace was Concluded, to the great sat* 
isfaction of the people, who expected a cessation from ail 
their calamities. 

Thir, calm scented to continue foi^some time : Anthony 
led his forces against the Parthians, over Whom Ills lieu- 
tenant, Ventidius, had gained some advantages. Augus- 
tus drew the greatest part of his army into Oaul, where 
there were some disturbances \ and Pompey went to se- 
cure his newly ceded province to his interest. It was Ott 
this quarter that fVesh motives were given for renewing 
the war. ' Anthony, who was obliged by treaty to quit 
Peloponnesus, refused lo evacuate it till Pompey had satis* 
fied him for such debts as were due to him from the inhab- 
itants. This Pomp«y would by no means comply with, 
but immediately fitted out a new fleet, und renewed his 
former enterprizes, by cutting off such co; n and provisions 
as were corvJigned to Italy- Thus the grievances of the ^ 
poor were again reaewe<i, and the people b^aa to com- 
plain, that, instead of three tyrants, they were now oppress- 
ed by four. 

In this exigence, Augustus, who had long meditated the 
best means of diminishing the number, resolved to begin 
by getting rid of Pompey, who kept the state in continual 
alarm. He was master of two fleets ; one which he dad 
caused to l>e built at Ravenna, and another which Meno- 
dorus, who revolted from Pompey, brought to his aid. — 
His first attempt was to invade Sicily ; but bting ovei^ 
powered in his passage by Pompey, and afterwards shat- 
tered in a storm, he was obliged to defer his designs lo tho 
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ensuing year. During this interval, he was reinforced bf 
a noble fleet of one hundred and twenty Bhi{>8, given him 
by Anthony, with which he resolved once more to invade 
Sicily on three several quarters. But fortune seetted still 
determined to oppose him. He was a second time disabled 
and shattered by a storm, which so raised the vanity o£ 
Pompey, that he began tp style himself the son of Nep- 
tune. However, Augustus was not to be intimidated by 
any disgraces; for, having shortly refitted his navy, and 
recruited his forces, he gave the command of both to A^ 
grippa, his faithful friend and associate in war. Agrippa 
proved himself worthy of the trust reposed in him ; he 
began his operations by a victory over Pompey ; and 
though he was shortly alter worsted himself, he soon aE* 
ter gave his adversary a complete and final overthrow.-* 
Thus undone, Pompey resolved to fly to Anthony, from 
whom he expected refuge, as he had formerly obliged that 
triumvir, by giving protection to his mother However, 
a gleam of hope offering, he tried once more, at the head 
of a small body of men, to make himself independent ; 
and even surprised Anthony's liieutenants, who had been 
sent to accept of his submission. Nevertheless, he was at 
last abandoned by his soldiers, and delivered up to Titus, 
AnthoQy's lieutenant, who shortly after caused him to be 
slain. 

The death of this general removed one very powerful 
obstacle to the ambition of Augustus, and he resolved to 
take the earliest opportunity to get rid of tbe rest of bisas^ 
sociates* 

An offence, soon after this^ was furnished by Lepidusy^ 
that served as a sufficient pretext to Augustus, for depriv- 
ing him of his share in the triumvirate. Being at the' 
head of twenty -two legions, with a strong body of cavaliy,. 
he idly supposed that his present power was more than an 
equivalent to the popularity of Augustus. He therefore 
resolved upon adding Sicily, where he then was, to his 
proviiice, pretending a right, as having fijtit invaded it.-^: 
Augustus sent to expostulate upon these proceedings, but 
Lepidus fiercely replied, " That he was determtoed to 
have his share in the administration, and would no lof^^ 
et subpait to let one alone possess all the authority."-^ 
Augustus was previously infonned of . the dis|)08itioB vf 
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Lep]da»% soldiers ; for he had by his secret intrigues and 
largesses, entirely attached them to himself. W herefore, 
without further delay, he, with great boldness, went alone 
ta the camp of Lepidus, and with no other assistance 
than his private bounties, and the authority he had gainetl 
by bis former victories, deposed his rival. Lepidus was 
deprived of all his former authority, and banished to Cir- 
Cffium, where he continued the rest of his life, despised by 
bis friends, and to all a melancholy object of blasted ambi- 
tion. 

There remained now but one obstacle to his ambition, 
•which was Anthony, whom he resolved to remove, ami 
for that pur))ose began to render his character as con- 
temptible as he possibly could at Rome. In fact, Antlm^ 
ny^s conduct did not a little contribute to promote the en- 
deavour of bis ambitious partner. He had marched 
against thn Parthians with a prodigious army,, but was 
fi[)rced to return with the loss of the fourth part of hi» 
forces, and all his baggage. However, Anthony seemed 
quite regardles3 of contempt : alive only to pleasure, and 
totally disregarding the business of the state, he spent 
whole days and nights in the company of Cleopatra, who- 
studied every art to increase his passion, and vary his en- 
tertainments. Few women have been so much celebra- 
ted for the art of giving novelty to pleasure, and making 
trilSes important : still ingenious in filling U{i the languid 
pausesof sensual delight with some new stroke of refine- 
ment, she wa6 at one time a queen, then a bacchanal, and 
sometimes an huntress. She invented a society called 
the Inimitable ; and those of the court who made the 
most sumptuous entertainments carried away the prize. 
Not contented with sharing in her company all the de- 
lights which Egypt could afford, Anthony was resolved 
to enlarge his sphere of luxury, by granting her mnny of 
those kingdoms which belonged to the Roman empire.. 
Hegave herall Phaenicia, Celo Syjia, and Cyprus, with 
a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea, gifts which he 
had no right to bestow^ but which he pretended to grant 
in imitation of Hercules. This complication of vice and 
folly at last totally exasperated the Romans ; and Augus- 
tus, willing to take the advantage of their resentment, 
tfH>k care to exa^erate all his detects. At length, wheoj 
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lie found the people sufficiently irritated Bganoet hiw^ fee 
resolved to seitd Octavia, who Avas then at Rome, to An- 
thony, as if with a view of reclaiming her husUand;^ but, 
inr fact, to furnish a sufficient pretext of declaring Avar 
against him, as he knew she would he dismissed with cinn 
tempt. 

Anthony was now at the city of LfeuG»>plis revelling 
with his insidious paramour, when he heard that Octavia 
was at Athens upon her journey to visit him. This "Aas 
very unwelcome news as well to him as Cleopatra, who^ 
fearing the charms of her rival, endeavoured to convince 
Anthony of her passion hy her sighs, 1 anguishing looki, 
and well feigned melancholy. He frequently caught her 
in tears, which she seemed as if willing 1o hide, and ti" 
ten entreated her to tell him the cause, which she seemied 
willing to suppress. These artifices, together with the 
ceaseless flattery and importunity of her creatures, pre- 
vailed so much upon Anthony's weakness, that he com- 
miinded Octavia to return home without seeing her ; and 
still more to exasperate the people of Rome, he resolved 
torepm!iate her, and take Cleopatra as his wife. He ac- 
cordingly assembled the people of Alexandria in the pub- 
lic theatre, where was raised an alcove of silver under 
which were placed two thrones of gold, one for himself, 
and the other for Cleopatra. There he seated himself, 
drest like Bacchus, while Cleopatra sat beside htm clolh- 
ed in the ornaiTieuts and attributes of Isis^ the principal 
deity of the Egy{)tkns. On that occasion be declared 
her queen of ail the countries which he had already be- 
stowed upon her ; whi3e he associated Cassarlo, her son 
by i flBsar, as her partner in the government. To the two 
children which he had by her himself, he gave the thlerf 
king of kings, with very extensivedominions : and locr^jwa 
his al>8urdities, he next sent a minute account of his pro^ 
eeedings to the two consuls at Rome. 

In the mean time, Augustus had now a sufficient pretext 
for declaring war, and informed the sienftte of his inten- 
tions. Hov;ever, he deferred the execution of his design 
for a while, being then employed in qneiling an insurrec- 
tion of (hell lyrians. The following year was chiefly tft* 
ken up in preparations against Anthony, who perceivlflg 
his design, remonstrated to the senate that he had tximf 
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eauses of complaint against his colleague, who had seized 
upon 8icily ^ it bout affording him a share : alledgiiig that 
lie bad also dispossessed Lepidus, and kept tohimseii'the 
province he had commanded ; and that he had divided all 
Italy among his own soldiers, leaving nothing to recom- 
pence those in Asia. To this complaint Augustus was 
contented to make a sarcastic answer, implying that it 
was absurd to complain of his distribution of a few trifling 
districts in Italy, when Anthony having conquered Par- 
thia, he might now reward his soldiers with cities and pro- 
vinces. Tbis sarcasm provoked him to send his aimy 
Tvithout intermission into Europe to meet Augustus, while 
he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order to prepare 
for carrying on the war with vigour When arrived there 
it was ridiculous enough to behoUl the odd mixture of 
preparations for pleasure and for war. On one side, all 
the kings and princes from Egypt to the Eusine sea had 
orders to send him supplies both of men, provisions, and 
arms ; on the other side, all the comedians^ dancers, buf- 
foons, and musicians of Greece, were ordered to attend 
him. 

Tbis delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where 
he carried Cleopatra to receive new honours, was extreme* 
ly favourable to the arms of Augustus, who was at first 
scarcely in a disposition to oppose him had he gone into 
Italy ; but he soon found time to put himself in a condi- 
tion for carrying on the war, and shortly after declared it 
against him in form. At length both sides found tbem- 
fteives in readiness to begin the war, and their armies were 
answerable to the empire they contended for. The one 
"Was followed by all the forces of the East ; the other drew 
all the strength of the West to support its pretensions. 
Anthony's forces composed a body of an hundred thousand 
foot and twelve thousand horse, while his fleet amounted to 
Ave hundred ships of war. The army of Augustus muster- 
ed but eighty thousand foot, but equalled his adversary in 
the number of cavalry : his fleet was but half as numerous 
as Anthony's; however, his ships were better built, and 
manned with better soldiers. 

The great decisive engagement, which was a naval 
one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Ambracia. Anthony ranged hia. 
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tbips before the mouth of the galph, And Augustus firew 
up his fleet in opposition. Neither general assumed any 
fixed station to command in, but went about from ship to 
sbip9 wherever his presence was necessary. In the mean 
time, the two land armies, on opposite sides of the gnlph, 
were drawn up, only as spectators of the engagement, 
and encouraged the fleets by their shouts to engage* The 
battle begaii on both sides wjth great ardour ; and after a 
manner not practised on former occasions. The prows 
of their vessels were armed with brazen points, and with 
these they drove furiously against each other. They 
fought for some time with great fury ; nor was there any 
advantage on either side, except a small appearance of 
disorder in the centre of Anthony^s fleet. But ail of a 
sudden Cleopatra determined the fortune of the day. She 
was seen flying from the engagement, attended by sixty 
sail, struck perhaps, with the terrors natural to her sex : 
but what increased the general amaeement was, to behold 
Anthony himself following soon after, leaving his fleet at 
the mercy of the concpierors ; and the army at land soon 
after followed their example. 

Wl|eR Cleopatra fled, Anthony pursued her in a fire 
oared gglley, and coming along side of her ship, enter- 
ed it i^hout seeing or being seen by her. She was in 
the stem,and he went to the prow, where he remained 
for some time silent holding his head between his hands. 
In this manner he contiimed three whole days, during 
which, either through indignation or shame, he neither 
saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. At last, when they were 
arrived at the promontory of Tenarus, the queen's fe-- 
male attendants reconciled them, and every thing went 
on as before. Still, however, he had the consolation to 
suppose his army continued faithful to him and accord- 
ingly dispatched orders to his lieutenant Canadius to con- 
duct it into Asia. However, he was soon undeceived 
when he arrived in Afric-a, where he was informed of 
their submission tp his rival. This account so transport- 
ed him with rage, that he was hardly prevented from 
killing himself; but at length, at the entreaty of h^ 
friencls, he returned to Alexandria. Cleopatra, however, 
seemed to retain that fortitude in her misfortunes whi^h 
had utteHy abandpned her admirer GUving Km^^aki 
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GOBBideraMe richei , by means of confiscation, and other 
acts of violence, she formed a very singular and unheard 
ofprqject: thbwasto convey her whole fleet over the 
kthoMW of Suez into the Jled Sea, and thereby save her- 
aelf in another region, beyond the reach of Rome, with 
all her treasures. Some of her vessels were actually 
transported thither, pursuant to her orders ; but the Ara- 
bians having burnt them, and Anthony dissuading her 
tk>mtl>e design, she abandoned it for a more improbable 
scheme of defending Egypt against the conqueror. She 
ondtted nothing in her power to put this advice in prac- 
tice, and made all kinds of preparations for war, at least 
hoping thereby to obtain better terms from Augustus. 
In £act she always had loved Anthony's fortunes rather 
than his person ; and if she cnuld have fallen upon any 
method of saving herself, though even at his ex pence, 
there is no doubt but she would have embraced it with 
gladness. She even still had some hopes from the power 
of her charms, though she was arrived almost at the 
age of forty, and was desirous of trying upon Augustus 
those arts which had been so successful with the greatest 
men of Rome. Thus in three embassies, which were 
sent one after another from Anthony to Augustus in Asia, 
the queen had always her secret agents charged with 
particular proposals in her name. Anthony desired no 
more than that his life might be s{>ared, and to have th« 
liberty of passing the remainder of his days in obscurity. 
To those proposals Augustus made no reply. Cleofiatra 
sent him also public proposals in favour of her chilchren ; 
but at the same time privately resigned him her crown, 
with all the ensigns of royalty. To the queen's public 
proposals no answer was given : to her private offer hi^ 
replied, by giving her assurances of his favour in case 
she sent away Anthony, or put him to deaUi. These ne> 
g^ations were not so piivale but they came to the know- 
l^e of Anthony, whose jealoiisy and rage every occur- 
rence now contributed to hteighten. He built a small so* 
Htary house npon a. mole in the sea^ and there shut biin- 
salf up a prey toaU tiMse passion^that are the tormentors 
oC inMswcessful tyranny. TJb^re be passed his time, 
•hvnMngalleomnewe iiidt)> nwoJUnd, and processing to 
te^te qKoM, te» omiMtiis. Howerer, bia furiops 
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jealousy drove him even froia his retreat into society ; fictt^, 
hearing that Cleopatra had many secret conferences with, 
one Thyrsus, an emissary from Augustus, he seized upon 
him, anii having ordered him to be cruelly scoui^etl, he 
sent him back to his patron. At the same time he sent 
letters by him, importing that he had chastised Thyrsus, 
for insulting a man in misfortune ; but withal he gave Au- 
gustus permission to avenge himself, by scourging Hipar- 
chus, Anlhony's freed man, in the same manner. The re- 
venge in this case would have been highly pleasing to An- 
thony, as Hiparchus had left him to join the fortunes of his 
more successful rival. 

Meanwhile, the operations of the war were carried vig- 
orously forward, and Egypt soon after became again the 
theatre of the contending armies of Rome. Gallusn the 
lieutenant of Augustus; took Paretodium, which opened 
the whole country to his incursions. On the other side^ 
Anthony, who had still considerable forces by sea and 
land, wanted to take that important place from the ene- 
my. He therefore marched towards it., flattering himself, 
that as soon as he should shew himself to the legions which 
he had once commanded,- the affection for their ancient 
general would revive. H6 approacheil therefore, and ex- 
horied them to remember their former vows of fidelity .— 
Oallus, however, onlered ail the trumpets to sound, in or- 
der to hinder Anthony from being heard, so that he was 
obliged to retire. 

Augustus himself was in the mean time advancing with 
another army before Pelusium, which by its strong situation, 
might have retarded his progress for some lime. But the 
governor of the city, either wanting courage to defend it, 
or previously instructed by Cleopatra to give it up, per- 
mitted him to take possession of the place ; so that Au- 
gustus had now om obstacle in his way to Alexandria, 
whither he marched with all expedition. Anthony, upon 
his arrival, sallied out to oppose him, fighting with great 
desperation, and imtting the (enemy's cavalry to flight.— 
This slight advantage once more revived bis decltnii^ 
hopes ; and being naturally vain, he re-entered Alexan- 
dria in triumph. Then going, all ^rmed as he was, to the 
paliice, he embraced Cleopatra, and presented her a jioI- 
^ier who had distinguished hini9elf in the late engagemettl» 
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The gneen rewarded him very mangnificently, present- 
ing him with an . head piece and breast plate of gold* 
With these, however, the soldier went off the next night 
to the other army, prudently resolving to secure his rich- 
es by keeping on the strongest side. Anthony could not 
hear this defection, without fresh indignation ; he resolved 
therefore to make a bold expiringeffort by sea and land, but 
fwreviously offered to fight his adversary in single combat. 
Augustus too well knew the inequality of their situations to 
comply with this forlorn offer 5 he only therefore coolly re- 
plied, that Anthony bad ways enough to die besides by sin- 
gle combat. 

The day after, he posted the few troops be had remain- 
ing upon a rising ground oear the city, from whence he 
sent orders to his gallies to engage the enemy. There h« 
waited to be a spectator of the combat ; and at first he had 
the ss^tisfection to see them advance in good order: but 
his approbation was soon turned into rage, when he saw 
his ships only saluting those of Augustus, and both fleets 
uniting together and saiHaf back into the harbours. At 
the same time his cavalry deserted him. He tried, how- 
ever, to lead on his infantry, which were easily vanquish- 
ed, and he himself compelled to return into the town. His 
<i^nger waa now ungovernable. He could not help crying 
(f^i aloud as he past, that he was betrayed by Cleopatra, 
and delivered by her to those who for her sake alone were 
his enemies. Id these suspicions he was not deceived ; for 
it was by secret orders fron the queen that the fleet had 
t>ast over to the enemy. 

Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the effects of 
Anthony's jealousy, and had some time before prepared 
a method of obviating any sudden sallies it might pro- 
duce. Near the temple of Isis she had erected a build- 
hag* which was seemingly designed for a sepulchre. Hi- 
thershe removed all her treasures and most valuable ef- 
fects, covering them over with torches, faggots, and 
other combustible matter. This sepulchre she designed 
to answer a double purpose, as well to screen her from 
^e sudden resentments of Anthony, as to make Apgus- 
tus believe that she would "ttirn all her treasures, in case 
he refused her proper terms of capitulation. Here there- 
fore she retired from AnHiony's present fury, shuttujg^ 
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the gates which were fortified with Dolls and bars of iron ,* 
but in the mean time gave orders that a report should be 
8pi:ead of her death, which news soon reached Anthony, 
and recalled all his former love and tenderness. This 
poor wretch was now a being, subject to the gust of every 
passion, and each of them in extreme. He now lament- 
ed ^er death with the same violence he had but a few mi- 
nutes before seemed to desire it " Wretched man," cri- 
ed he to himself: *' what is there now worth living for, 
since all that could sooth or soften my cares is departed? 
" O Cleopatra,'* continued he, beiiwr got to his chamber, our 
^^ separation does not so much afflict mie, as the diagraee 
'* I suffer in permitting a woman to instruct me in the 
" ways of dying." He called one of his freed men, named 
Eros, whom he had engaged by oath to kill him, wbes- 
ev^ fortune should drive him to this last resource. Enx 
being commanded to perform his promise, this faithful 
follower drew the sword as if going to execute his orders; 
but turning his face, plunged it into his own bosom, ani 
died at his master's feet. Anthopyfor a while hung over 
his faithful servant, and commending his fidelity, took op 
the sword, with which, stabbing himself in the belly, he 
fell backward upon a little couch. Though the wound 
was mortal, yet the blood stopping, he recovered hb 8pi^ 
its, and earnestly conjured those who were come into the 
room to put an end to his life ; but they all fied, being seis- 
ed with fright and horror. He therefore continued intbii 
niaQnerXorBometime^ still crying out and writhing with 
pain, till he was informed by one of the queen's secretl- 
ries that his mistress was still alive. He then earnestly 
desired to be carried to the place where she was. Thqf 
accordingly brought iiim (o the ^ate of the sepulchre ; hot 
Cleopatra, who would not permit it to be o{iened, appeir- 
ed at the window, and .threw down cords, with whicbi 
^ith some difficulty, they pulled him up. They genl^ 
laid him on a couch, where she gave way to her sonoWt 
tearing her clothes» beating her breast, and kissing tie 
^ound of which he was dying. Anthony entreated her tP 
moderate the transports of her erief, asked for wine, ail 
exhorting her not to lament 0t his misfortunes, hut 1^ 
eongratulate hun upon his former felicity, to consider iAi 
as one wlio had lived the most powecfnl of meoi nsA^ 
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laflfdiedbjr the handofa Roman. Just a» he had done 
speaking be expired, and Proculus made his appearance 
by command of Aagustus, who had been informed of An- 
thony's desperate conduct. He was sent to try all means 
of getting Cleopatra into his power. Augustus having 
a double motive for his solicitude on this occasion : one, 
to prevent her destroying the treasures she had taken with 
her into the tomb : the other, to preserve her person as 
an ornament to grace his triumph. Cleopatra, however, 
was u[K)n her guard, and would not confer with Proculus 
except through the gate, which was very well secured. In 
the mean time, GalTus, one of Augiistus's soldiers, entered 
with two more by the window at which Anthony had beeu 
drawn up ; upon which Cleopatra, |)erceiving what happen- 
ed, tlrew a poignard, and attempted to stab herself, but was 
prevented. 

Augustus was extremely pleased iat finding her in his 
power : he sent Epaphroditus to bring her to his palace, 
and to watch her with the utmost circumspection. He 
was likewise ordered to use her in every respect with that 
deference and submission which were due to her rank, 
and to do every thing in his power to render her captivity 
agreeable. She was permitted to have the honour of 
granting Anthony the rites of burial, and furnished with 
ev< ry thing she desired that was becoming his dignity to 
receive, or her love to ofiTer. Yet still she languished under 
her new confinement : her excessive sorrow, her many los- 
ses, and the blows she had given her bosom, produced a fe- 
ver, which she seemed willing to increase. She resolved 
to abstain from taking any nourishment, under the preteiic^ 
of a regimen necessary for her disorder ; but Augustus, be- 
ing made acquainted with the real motive by her physician, 
began to threaten her with regard to her children in case 
she persisted. 

in the mean time, Augustus made his entry into Al- 
exandria, taking care to mitigate the fears of the inhabi- 
tants, by conversing familiarly as he went along with 
Areus, a philosopher, and a native of the place. The 
citizens, however, trembi|d at his approach ; and when 
he placed himself upon the tribunal, they prostrated them- 
selves with their faces to the ground before him like <irim- 
faals who waited the sentence of their execution. Au- 
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gUBtuBpresently ordered them to rise, telling them that 
three motives induced him to pardon them. His respeet 
lor Alexander, who vfa» the founder of their city ; hb 
adooiratidn of its beauty ; and his friendship for Areut, 
their fellow-citizen. Two only of particular note were 
put to death upon this occasion : Anthony's eldest bob 
Antyllus, and Caesario, the son of Julius CsBsar, both be- 
trayed into his hands by their respective ti^ors, who 
themselves suffered for their perfidy shortly after. As 
for the rest of Cleopatra'^s children, he treated them with 
great gentleness, leaving them to the care of those who 
were entrusted with their education, who had orders tp 
provide them with every thing suitable to their birth. Ai 
for her, when she was recovered Irom her late, indispoii' 
tion, he came to visit her in person ; she receiv;ed him 
tying on a couch in a careless manner ; and, upon bis eo* 
tering the apartment, Tose up to prostrate herself before 
him. Shewasdrest in nothing but a loose robe. Her 
misrortunes had given an air of severity to her featurei, 
her hair was disheveled, her voice trembling, her com* 
plexion pale, and her eyes red with weeping ; yet still h€r 
natural beauty seemed to gleam through the djstreises 
that surrounded her; and the graces of her motion, and 
the alluring softness of her looks, still bore testimoBy to 
the former power of her charms. Augustus raised h^ 
with his usual complaisance, and desiring her to Bit 
placed himself beside her. Cleopatra had l^n preparei 
for this interview, and made use of every methoil ihf 
CQuld think of to propitiate the conqueror. She trW 
apologies, entreaties, and allurements, to obtain his far 
^our, and soften his resentment. She began by attempt- 
ing to justify her conduct ; but when her art and skill jfi^ 
ed against manifest proofs, she turned her defence into 
supplications. She talked of Ceesar's humanity to thow 
in distress ; she read some of his letters to her, full ^ 
tenderness, and enlarged upon the long intimacy tiiat had 
passed between them. " But of what service," cried shg 
"are now all his benefifs to me I Why could Inotw 
*« with him ! Yet he still lives ; methinks 1 see him ttiU 
*' before me ; he revives in you." Augustus ^^J^ 
stranger to this method of address ; but he remained to» 
against all attacks, answering always with a cold indiSK^ 
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fence, which obliged her to give her attempts a different 
turn. 8he now addressed his avarice, presenting him 
with an inventory of her treasures and jewels. This gave 
occasion to a very singular scene, which shews that the 
little decorums of breeding were then by no means so 
carefully attended to as at present. One of her stewards 
having alledged that the inventory was defective, and that 
she had secreted part of her effect?, she fell into a violent 
passiod, started from her couch, and catching him by the 
hair, gave him several blows on the face. Augustus 
smiled at her indignation ; and leading her to the couch, 
desired her to be pacified. To this she replieil, that she 
could not bear being insulted in the presence ofone whom 
she so highly esteemed. " And 8Upj)()8iug," cried she, 
*" that I have secreted a few trities, am I to bfame when 
** they are reserved, not for myself, but for Livia and Oc- 
** tavia, whom 1 hope to make my intercessors ^ithyou V* 
This excuse, which intimated a desire of living, was not 
disagreeable to Augustus, who |K)Ute!y assured her that 
she was at liberty to keep whatever she. had reserved, and 
that in every thing she should be indulged to the height 
of her expectations. He then took leave and departed,, 
imagining he had reconciled her to life, and to the indig- 
nity of being shewn in the intended triumph which he 
was preparing for his return to Rome : but in this he was 
deceived. Cleopatra all this time had kept a corresiK)nr 
dence with Dolabella, a young Roman of high birth in the 
camp of Augustus, who, perhaps from comif)a8sion oc 
stronger motives, was interested in her misfortunes : by 
him she was secretly informed that Augustus determined 
to send her off in three days, tc^elher with her childrea 
to Rome, to grace his triumphant entry ► She now there- 
fore determined upon dying ; she now threw herself upon 
Anthony's coffin, bewailed her captivity, and renewed her 
protestations not to survive him. Having bathed, and 
ordered a sumptuous banquet, she attired herself in the 
most splendid manner. She then feasted as usual, and 
soon after ordered all but her two attemlants, Charmioa 
and Iras, to leave the room. Then having previously 
ordered an asp to be secretly conveyed to her in a bask^ 
ol fruit, she sent a letter to Augustus, informing him of 
her fatal purp6se, and desiring to be buried in the same 
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tomb with Anthony. Augustus, upon receiving the^ let- 
ter, instantly dispatched messengers to stop her intentions, 
but they arrived too late. Upon entering the chamber, 
they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch 
arrayed in her royal robes. Near her Iras, one of her 
faithrnl attendants, was stretched lifeless at the feet of ber 
mistress ; and Charmion herself, almost expiring, was 
settling the diadem upon Cleopatra's head. ^' Alas f 
cried one of the messengers, '' was this well done, Char- 
** mion?^ ** Yes,** replied shei**itis well done; feucha 
** death becomes a glorious queen, descended from n race 
*' of noble ancestors.** On pronouncing these words she 
fell down and died with her much loved mistress. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Eram .Ae begmmng of the reign cf Augustus^ to the deeUt 
oj Domitian the last of the twelve Cmsesrs. 

BY th« death of Anthony, Augustus was now become 
master 6f the Roman empire. He soon after retnroed to 
Rome in triumph, where, by sumptuous feasts and mag- 
nificent shows, he began to obliterate the impressions of 
lus former cruelty, and from thenceforward resolved i^ 
secure; by his clemency, a throne, the foundations of 
which were laid in blood. He was now at the head of the 
most extensive empire, that mankind Imd ever concurred 
in obeying. The former spirit of the Romans, and those 
characteristic marks that distinguished them from others, 
were totally lost. The city was now inhabited by a con- 
course fh>m all the countries of the world, and being eon- 
tequently divested of all just patrioti<:L principles, perhaps 
a monarchy was the best form of government that could be 
fonnd to unite its members. However, it was very remark- 
able, that during these long contentions anoon^ themselires, 
and these horrid devastations by c|vil war, the state was 
daily growing more formidable and powerful, and com* 
pleted the destruction of all the kings wiio presumed to op- 
pose it. 

His first care was to assure himself of the friends of An- 
tliony \ to which end he publicly reported that bo had burnt 
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all Antbony^s letters and papers without reading ; con- 
vinced that, while any thought themselves suspected, th«y 
would be fearful of even ofifering him their friendship. 

As he had gained (he kingdom by hb army, so also he 
resolved to govern it by the senate. This body, though 
greatly fallen from their ancient splendour, he knew to be 
the best ordered, and most capable of wisdtnn and justice. 
To these therefore, he gave the chief «power in the ad- 
ministration of his government, while he still kept the peo- 
ple and the army stedfast to him, by donatives and acts of 
favour. By these means, all the odium jf justice fell upon 
the senate, and all the popularity of pardon was solely his 
own. Thus restoring to the senate their ancient splen- 
dour, and discountenancing all corruption, he pretended 
to reserve to himself a very moderate share of authority ,^ 
which none could refuse him ; namely, an absolute power 
to compel all ranks of the state to their duty. This in fact 
was reserving absolute dominion in his owif hands ; but 
the misguided people began to look upon his moderation- 
with astonishment; they considered* themselves as restored 
to their former freedom, except in the capacity of pro- 
moting sedition ; and the senate supposed their power re- 
established in all things but their tendency to injustice.—-* 
It was even said that the Romans, by such a government, 
lost nothing of the happiness that liberty could produee^ 
and were exempt from all the misfortunes it could occa- 
sion. This observation might have some truth under such 
a monarch as Augustus now seemed to be ; but they were 
taught to change their sentiments under his successors,, 
whea they found themselves afflicted with all the pun- 
ishment that tyranny could inflict, or sedition make neces- 
sary. 

After having established this admirable order,^ Augustus 
found himself agitated by different inclinations, and con- 
sidered a Jong time, whether he should keep the em- 
pire, or restore the people to then* ancient lib^ty. But 
he adopted the advice of Mece^iis^ who^sired him to 
continue in power, and was afterwards swayed by him, 
iiot only in this instance, hut on every other oecauon. — 
By the instructions of that minister, he became gentle, a(^ 
fable, and humane. • By his advice it was, that he en- 
Muraged men of leafaiog, and £&ve them much of his^ 
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time and his friendship. They, in their turn, relieved bis 
most anxious hours, and circulated his praise through the 
empire. 

Thus, having given peace and happiness to the empire, 
and heing convinced of the attachment of all the orders 
of the state to his person, he resolveil upon impressing 
the people with an idea of his magnanimity also. Thb 
was nothing less than making a shew of resigning hia au- 
thority ; wherefore, having previously instructed his crea- 
tures in the senate how to act, he addn>ssed them in a 
studied speech, importing the difficulty of governing so 
extensive an empire ; a task which, he said, none but the 
immortal gods were equal to. He modestly urged his 
own inability, though impelled by every motive to undc^ 
take it : and then, with a degree of seeming generosity, 
freely gave up all that power, which, as he d^servctl, his 
arms had gained, and the senate had confirmed. This 
power he repeatedly offered to restore, giving them to un- 
derstand that the true spirit of the Romans was not lost in 
him. This speech operated uj.on the senate varioosly, 
as they were more or less in the secret ; many believed 
the sincerity of his professions, and therefore regarded his 
conduct as an act of unequalled hemism by any thing 
that had hitherta appeared in Rome ; others, equally ig- 
norant of his motives, distrusted his designs. Some there 
were, who, having greatly suffered during the late poptf- 
lar commotions, were £earfui W having them renewed ; 
but the majority, who were entirely devoted to his inte^ 
ests, and instructed by his ministers, frequently attempt- 
ed to interrupt him while speaking, and received his pro- 
posal with firetended indignation. These unanimously 
besought him not to resign the administration ; but upon 
continuing to decline their request, they, in a manner, 
compelled him to comply. However, that bis person 
might be in greater security, they immediately decreed 
the pay of his guard to be doubled. On the other hand, 
that he might seem to i^ake some concessions on his side, 
they permitted the senate to 'govern the weak iDtemal 
provinces of the empire, while the most powerful prov^ 
inces, and those that required the greatest armies for Ibeif 
^fence, were taken en lirel.^ under his own command.— 
Over these h% assumed the govermneat but for ten yeaf^ 
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leavinl the people Btill in hopes of regainiiig thdr ancient 
freedom, but at the same time, laying his measures so well, 
that his government was renewed every ten years to his 
death. 

This shew of a resignation only served to confirm him 
in the empire and the hearts of the people. New honours 
were heaped upon him. He was then first called Augus- 
tus, a name I have hitherto used, as that by which he it 
best known in history. A laurel was order^ to be plant- 
ed at his gates. His house was called the palace, to dis- 
tinguish it from that of ordinary citizens. He was 
confirmed in the title of father of his country, and h» 
person declared sacred and inviolable. In short, flat* 
tery seemed on the rack, to find out new modes of pleas- 
ing him >* but, though he despised the arts of the sen* 
ate, he permitted their homage, well knowing, that a- 
mpng mankind, titles f^rodnce a respect which enforce 
authority. 

Upon entering int^ his tenth consulship, the senate, 
by oath, approved of all his acts, and set him wliolly a- 
bove the ^wer of the laws. They some time after, of- 
fered to swea^ not only to all the laws he had made, 
but such as be should make for the future. It was then 
eustomary with fathers upon their death bed to command 
their children to carry oblations to the cepitol, with ibis 
ipKBcription, tliat at the day of their death they left Au* 
gustus in health. It was determined that no man should 
be put to death, on such days as the emperor entered 
the city. Ufion a dearth of provisions, the people in a 
body entreated him to accept of the dictatorship : but, 
though be undertook to be procurator of the provisions^ 
he would by no means accept of the title of dictator, 
which had been abolished by a law made when Anthoi^ 
was consul. 

This accumulatioa of titles and employments, did not 
in the least dinunish his assiduity in filling the duties of 
each. Several very wholesome edicts were passed by his 
command, tending to suppress corruption in the senate, 
and licentiousness in the people. He ordained that none 
should exhibit a shew of gladiators without orders from 
the senate, and then no oftener than twice a year; nor 
with more tbaa an hundred and twenty at a time. This 
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law was extremely necessary at so corrupt a period of the 
empire ; when whole armies of these anfortunate men 
were brought at once upon the stajB^e, and compelled to 
fight, often till half of them were slain. It bad been usual 
also, with the knights, and some women of the first dis- 
tinction, to exhibit themselves as dancers upon the thea- 
tre, he ordered that not only they, but their children and 
grand children, shonid be restrained from such exercises 
for the future. He fined many that had refused tb marry 
at a certain age, and rewarded such as had many children. 
He ordained that virgins should not be married till twelve^ 
years of age; and permitted anv person to kill an adulterer 
taken in the act He enacted that the senators shoidd 
be always held in great reverence, adding to their author- 
ity what he had taken from their power. He made a 
law that no man should have the freedom of the city 
without a previous examination into his merit and char- 
acter. He appointed new rules and limits to the manu- 
mission of slaves, and was himself very strict in the ob- 
servance of them. With regard to players, of whom he 
was very fond, he severely examined their morals, not 
allowing the least licentiousness in their lives, nor inde* 
eency in their actions. Though he encouraged the atlH 
letic exercises, yet he would not permit women to be 
present at them, holding it unliecoming the modesty of 
the sex, to be spectators of these sports, which were per* 
formed by naked men. In order to prevent bribery in 
suing for offices, he took considerable sums of money 
from the candidates by way of pledge ; and if any indi- 
rect practices were proved against them, they were obliged 
to forfeit all. Slaves had been hitherto disallowed to con- 
fess any thing against their own master ; but he abolish- 
ed the practice, and first sold the slave to another, which, 
altering the property, his examin/ttion Itecame freew 
These, and many other laws, all tendWig to reform vice, 
or deter from crimes, gave the manners of the people an- 
other complexion ; so that the rough character of the Ro» 
man was now softened into that of the refined citizen. 
Indeed his own example a good deal tended to human* 
. ize his fellow-citizens ; for, ftei.:&c oinced above all equali- 
ty he had nothing to fe,ir from cimdescension ; wherefoiv 
he was familiar with all, and suffered himself to be r^ 
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primanded \vith the most patient humility. Though he 
^as, by the single authority of bb station capable ol con- 
demning or acquitting whomsoever he thought pro|)er, 
jet he gave laws their proper course, and even sometimes 
pleaded for those he desired to protect. Thus Primus^ 
the governor ot Maeedonia, having a day assigned him 
for having made war upon the Qdrisil, a neighbouring 
state, as he said, by the command of Augustus, the lat- 
ter denied the charge. Upon which the advocate for Pri- 
mus desireil to know with an insolent air, what brought 
Augustus into court, or who had sent for him ? To this 
the Emperor submissively replied, " The Common* 
*' wealth ;" an answ^er which greatly pleased the people. 
Upon another occasion, one of his veteran soldiers en- 
treated his protection in a certain cause ; but Augustus 
taking little notice of his request, desired him to apply to 
an advocate. " Ah," replied the soldier, *' it was not by 
^ puDxy that I served you at ihe battle of Actium." Thi» 
reply pleased Augustus so much, that he . pleaded hit 
cause in person, and gained it for him. He was extrc me- 
ly affable, and returned the salutations of the meanest 
persons. One day a person presented him a petition, but 
vvith so much awe that Augiffitus was displeased with his 
meanness. " What, friend," cried he, " you seem as if 
^* you were offering something to an elephant, aud not to 
'^^ a man ; be bolder*" One day as he was sitting on the 
tribunal ^ in judgment, Maecenas, perceiving by his tem- 
per that he was inclined to be severe, attempted to speak 
to him .- but not being able to get up to the tribunal for 
the crowd, he threw a paper into his lap, on which was 
written *' arise executioner." Augustus read it without 
any displeasure, and immediately rising, pardoned those 
whom be was disposed to condemn. But what most of 
all shewed a total alteration in his disposition, was his 
treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pompey's grandson. This 
nobleman had entered into a very dangerous conspiracy 
against him : but the plot was diiscovered before it was 
ripe for execution. Augustus for some time debated with 
Umself how to act ; but at last his clemency prevailed ; 
he therefore sent for those who were guilty, and after re- 
primanding them dismissed them all. But he was resolv- 
ed to mortify Cinna by the gveatness of his generoiity ; 
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for addreBsing- him in puFticular, *^ I have twice,'* 81^ 
he, •' giTen you your life first as enemy, now as a con- 
*• spirator ; I now give you the consulship ; let us there^ 
** fore be friends for the future : and let us only contend 
" in shewing whether my confidence or your fidelity 
" shall be victoriouB.'* Thfe generosity, which the empe- 
ror very bappMy timed, had so good an effect, that frdm 
that instant all conspiracies ceased against him. 

In the practice of such virtues as these he passed^ 
long reign of above forty years, in which the happiness 
of the people seemed to conspire with his own, not twit 
that there were wars in the distant provinces of the em- 
pire during almost the whole reign, but they were rather 
the quelling of insurrections than the extending of dotnl' 
nions ; for he had made it a rule to carry on no operates 
in which ambition, and not the safety of the state, WM 
concerned. In fact he seemed the first Romafi who ai* 
ed at gaining a character by the arts of peace alone, tM 
who obtained the affections of the soldiers without any 
military talents of his own. Nevertheless the Romatf 
arms under his lieutenants were crowned with soecess^ 
The Cantabrians in Spain who had revolted were mote 
than once quelled by Tiberius, his step son ; Agrippt, 
his son in law, and ^lius Lama, who followed tbem t9 
their inaccessible mountains, there blocked them up, and 
compelled them by famine to surrender at discretion. 1^ 
Germans also gave some uneasiness by their repeated 
incursions into the territories of Gaul, but were repressed 
by LoUius. The Rhetians were conquered byDrosW, 
the brother of Tiberius.- The Bessi and Siafatee, bart)a^ 
ous nations, making an irruption into Thrace, were 
overthrown by Piso, gov^nor of Pamphylia, who gained 
triumphal honours. The Dacians were, repressed with 
more than one defeat: the Armenians also were brought 
into due subjection by Oaius, his grandson. The G^tufr 
ans in Africa took up arms ^ but were subdued by the 
consul Gaius Gossus, who thence received tfaesomame of 
Getulicus. A dangerous war also was carried on agftw* 
the Halmatiaos and Pannonians, who, having acqubed 
great strength by the continuance of a long peace, gathc^ 
ed an army of two hundred thousand foot and ninethot^ 
«and hone, tfareatenlqg Rome itself with destmctlott' 
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Levies were therefore made in Italy with the titdaost €fx- 
peditioB; the veteran trdops wei^e recalled (torn all parts, 
and Augustus went to Arminium for the greater eonvenn 
ience of giving bis directions. And indeed, though per- 
sonal valour was by no mtans bis shining ornament, jet 
no man eonld give wiser orders upon every emergency, 
or go with greater diispatch into all parts of his dondnions 
than he. This war cohtihaeil ' hedr three years, being 

f principally managed by Tiberius and GermaniClis; the 
alter of whom gained reputation against these fierce and 
barbarous nmltitudes. Upon their reduction, Bato, their 
leader, being summoned before the tribunal of Tiberius, 
and being demanded how he coidd Offisr to revolt agaimt 
the power of Rome, (he bold barbarian replied, ** That 
*' the' Roniabd, and not he, were the aggressors ; since 
*'lheyhad sent, instead of dogs and shepherds to secure ■ 
"their fibcks, only wofves and hears to devour them.** 
But the war, which was most fatal to the Roman inter- * 
ests during this reign, was that wliich was 
managed by Quintillius Varus. This general U. C. 
inva^g the territories of the Germans, was 752. 
induced to follow the enemy among (hdr forests 
and marshes with hi? army ii^ separate bodies: there he 
was attacked by night, and eiltirely Cut off, with his 
whole arpny. These were the best and choicest legions 
o^ the whole enfpire, either for valour^ discipline, or ex- 
perience. The afiSction from this defeat seemed to sink 
very deep upon the mind of Augustus. He was often 
heard to cr^ out in a toofe of anguish, ^ Quintilliqs Varus 
"restore me my legions;^ and some historians pretend to 
say that he never after recovered the former serenity of his 
temper. 

But h6 had some uneasiness of a domestic nature in his 
own family that contributed to distress him : he had mar- 
ried Li via, the wife of Tiberius Nero, by the consent of 
her hiisband, at a time she 'was six months gone with 
child. This was an imperious woman, and, conscious of 
being beloved, she controlled him ever after at her plea- 
sure. She had two sons by her former husband, Tiberi- 
us the elder, whom she greatly loved ; and Drusus, who 
was born three months after she had been married to Au- 
gustus, and^ho was thought to be his^ ovfn son. Theet- 
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destof thegeiTibecW) whom he afterwards adopted, and 
who succeeded bim in the empire, was a good geaeraly 
but of a suspicious and obstinate temper; so that though 
he was serviceable to Augustus Jp his foreign wars, y<et 
he gave him but little quiet at home. He was at last^ 
obliged to go into exile for five years to the island of Rhodes^ 
where he ^eflj spent his time in a retired manner, con«^ 
versing wUh the Greeks, anil addicting himsejf to litera- 
ture; of w.hich however he made afterwards but abaci 
use. DnAus, the son bf Livis^, died in his return from 
an expedition against the Germans, leaving Augustus in- 
eonsolafole for his loss. But his greatest affliction was the 
conduct of his daughter Julia, whom he had by Scribonia, 
his fortner wife. This woman whom he married to his gen- 
eral Agrippa, and after his death to Ttberiqs, set no bounds 
to her lewdness. Not contented with enjoying her pleas- 
ures, she seemed ajso earnest in procuring the infamy 
of her prostitutions. Augustus for a long time would nojt- 
believe the accounts he daily heard of her conduct, but at 
last could not help observing them* He found she was 
arrived Bt that excess of wantonness and prodigality, that 
she had her nocturnal appointments in the most public 
parts of the city ; the very court where her father pre- 
sided not being exempt from her debaucheries. He at first 
had thoughts of putting her to deaths but after 8omQeon-> 
sideration be banished her to Pandataria, forbidding her 
the use of wine, and all such delicacies, as could inflame 
her vicious inclinations ; he ordered also that no person 
should come near her without his own permission, and 
sent her mother ScViboni with her to bear her company. 
Afterwards, whenever any attempted to intercede for 
Julia, his answer was, " That fire and water should spon- 
" er unite than he with her." When some persons one 
day were more than usually v^g^nt with him in her fa- 
vour, he was driven to such an extremity of passion as to 
wish that they might have such a daughter. However, 
she had two sons by Agrippa, named Caius and Lucius, 
from ,whom great e^ectations were formed ; but they 
died when scarcely arrived at man's estate; Lucius about 
fiVe years after bis father, at Marseilles, and Caius two 
years after. Augustus having now, in a great measure, 
j^OTvived all his contemporaries, at length, in the scvenjty- . 
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fourth year of his age, began to think of retiring from the 
fatigues of state, and in some measure of continuing Tibe* 
rius, bis son in law by Livia, his successor in his usual em- 
ployments. He desired the senate to salute him no longer 
at the palace according to custom ; nor to take it amiss, if, 
for the future, he could not converse with them as former^ 
ly. From that time Tiberius was joined in the govern- 
ment of the provinces with him, and invested 
with almost the same auhority. U. C. 

However, Augustus could not entirely forsake 766. 
the administration of the state, which habit had 
mixed with his satisfactions ; he still continued a watch- 
ful guardian of its interests, and shewed himself to the 
last a lover of his people. Finding it now therefore very 
inconvenient to come to the senate by reason of his age» 
he desired to have twenty privy counsellors assigned him 
for a year ; and it was decreed, that whatever measures 
trete resolved upon by them, together with tha eonsoto^ 
they should have entirely the force of a law. He seemed 
in some measure apprehensive of his approaching end, 
lor he made his will, and delivered it to the vestal virgins. 
He then solemnized the census* or numbering the people, 
whom be found to amount to four millions, one hnndred 
and thirty-seven thousand ; which shews Rome to be 
equal to four of the greatest cities of modern times.-— 
While these ceremonies were performihg by a mighty 
concourse of people in the Campus Martius, it is said 
that an eagle flew round the emperor several times, and 
directing its flight to a neighbouring temple, perched 
over the name of Agrippa, which was by the augurs con^ 
ceiVed to portend the death of the emperor. Shortly af- 
ter, having accompanied Tiberius in his march into lily- 
ria as far as Beneventum, he was there taken ill of a di« 
arhoea. Returning therefore from thence, he came to 
Nola, near Capua, and there finding himself dangerously 
ill, he sent for Tiberius with the rest of his most intimate 
friends aad acquaintance. A few hours before Jils death 
he ordered a looking-glass to be brought, and his hair to 
he adjusted with more than usual care. He then address- 
ed his friends whom he beheld surrounding his bed, and 
desired to know whether he had property played his part 
in life J to which being answeretl in the affirmative, he 
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cri^ct Qut with hjis last breath, ."< i\xen fj^e me your ap- 
- " plause ;" and U^iu^cln l]bie jeverUy-sixth year of his age, 
after Feigniiig' forty one, he expired in the arms of Livia, 
l^idding her r^fqemfysir thevt marriage a,pd &rewe|l. 
. The death of itlie emperor ^hen kno.w.n , caused inex- 
pressihie gAei Ihroi^hout the whole Roman empire ; it 
Vftaifk even supposed 4hat his wife Livia iiad some hand in 
hastening it, willing to procure (he succea^ioju more spee- 
dily for her son. However this , be» she, took e^refor soqne 
time to Keep it concealed, having guarded all the pas- 
sages to the palace; sometimes giving Qut that he recover- 
ed, and pretending i^ relapse. At length, having settM 
the succession to her mind, she published the emperor's 
death, and at the same time the adoption of Tiberius ta 
. ]^esmm^* 1^H>fm^P^\^n^^ waa.jp^^fQjcmejiH.Tvilh 
great) flaagjrffiiEieii^ef Pf lif f^patjE^i^ b^ina ji^ tl?«lr i^^m 

. Jory curatiqn ^ /theiip.; hut ^fUUi^l^ Jt<fJm«^^ Jb |h^ j^^ 

. nipgofh^ speeph, ^ u«mf}l0:ffj:ff^lf^ t^^^yyaeMC^otte 
fPfrow; a,n4^ ^rjstej^i ;^f . ^oj^tinuiflg^ g^^^ ^8>P^j?8 lo 
JDrusyshis son ^ho. ricad them tpthej^natp. ' Afte^'tbis, 
one of t)ie late emperor's freed meppiibU^jiy read])fs will 
in the senate bouse», whe»^in }|e oiade .Tiberips j^pdliiTla 
his heirs ; and by that Xivia was likewi^Q. adopted iotp the 
Julian family, and hqnoured with the name of Augusta. 
Besides his will, four other writings of h$s were produced. 
One, in which he had left instructioqs concerning bis fa- 
nera); another, conts^ining an enumeration of hi^ several 
•xploits ; a third, comprising an account of the proxlmeii 
forces, and revenues of the empire ; and a fouirth* a. sche- 
dule of directions to Tiberius for governing the empic^* 
Among thesCiit was found to be his opinicm, thiit no man, 
how great a favQurite soever he might be, should be en- 
trusted with too pnucii authority, least it should joduce 
him to tui:n tyrant. Another maxim was, that none 
should desire to enlarge thp emjj^re which was already, 
preserved with difficulty. Thus he seemed ^tudipus rf 
serving his country to the very last, and the sorrow of the 
people seemed equal to (lis assiduity. j(t was decreed, that 

' all the women should mourn for him a whole year. Tei^- 
pies were erecte<l to him ; divin,e houQurs, were allowed 

him ; and one I^umeriMs Atticus, a senator, willing te 
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canvertlh^ adulation of the tiraes to his own benefit^re- 
eelved a large sum of money for swearing that he saw 
him ascending into heaven ; so that no doubt remained 
^mot^ the peopled concerning his divinity. 

Such were the -honours paid to Augustus, whose power 
began ia the slaughter, and terminated in the happiness of 
Ms subjects ; so that it was said of him, ''That it had 
" been good for mankind if he had never been born, 
" or if he never had died." It is very probable that the 
cruelties exercised in hi^ triumvirate were suggested by 
his colleagues; or, perhaps, he thought, in the case of 
Ceesar*8 death, that revenge was virtue. Certain it is, 
that these severities were in some measure necessary to 
restore public tranquillity ; for, until the Roman spirit was 
entirely eradicated, no ,monarc4iy could be secure. He 
g^ve the government an air suited to the disposition of Ihe 
times ; he indulged his sutyects in the pride of seeing 
the appearance of a republic, while he made them reallj' 
happy in the effects of a piost absolute monarchy, guided 
by the most consummate prudence. In this last virtue 
be seems to have excelled most monarchs; and indeed, 
could we separate Octaviusfrom Augustus, he would be owe 
of the most faultlesss princes in historyl 

Tiberius was fifty silt years pld when he look 
upon him the government of the Roman em- U. C. 
pire. He had long lived in a j)rofound state of 7Q5. 
dresimulation under Augustus, and was not yet A.D. 15. 
hardy enough to shew himself in his real cha- 
racter. In the beginning of his reign nothing appeared 
but i>rudence, generosity, and clemency. But the suc- 
cesses^ of Germanicus, his nephew, over the Germana. 
iirst bfought his natural di^positlons to light, and discover-^ 
«dthemaliguity ofhis mind without disguise. He soon 
thereibre, began to consult on the most specious means oT 
, humbling the popularity of Germanicus, and removing 
this ot^ct of his suspicions. For tljis purpose he dis- 
patched Piso to Germanicus, a person of a furious and 
head strong temper, and in every respect fit to execute 
those fatal purposes for which he was designed. His in- 
structions were to oppose Germanicus upon every occa* 
«ioo,and to excite all the hatred against him which, with- 
out suspicion, he could, ami even to procure his death if an 
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opportunity sbould ofifeh This agient mieceeded;! <3erD»ia^ 
icusdied soon after ; and, as it was universally believed by 
poison. 

Having DOW no object of jealousy to k^ep him in awe, 
lie began to pull off the mask entirely, und afppear more io 
his natural character than before. In ttie begitninf^ of 
his cruelties he took into his confidence Scjanus, a Roman 
knight, who found out the method of gaining his confix 
dence by the most refined degree of dissimulation, being an 
overmatch for his master in his dwn arts. It is not well 
known whether he was the adviser of alt the cruelties tlist 
ensued soon after ; but certain it is, that from the begin* 
ning ot his ministry Tiberius seemed to become more fatal- 
ly suspicious. 

Sfyanus began by using aU his addr6S9 to persuade Ti- 
berius to retire to som^ agreeable retreat, remote from 
^ Rome. By this he expeoted many advantages, since theee 
could be no access to the emperor but by him. The em- 
peror, either prevailed upon by his persuasions, or pursn- 
ing the oatunil turn of his temper, which led to indolence 
and delmuchery, in the twelfth year of his re%n left Rome, 
and went into Campania,URder pretence of dedicating tem- 
ples to Jupiter and Augustus Still growing weary of pla- 
ces where mankind might follow him with their complaints 
and distresses, he withdrew himself into that most delight- 
ful island of Caprea, three miles from the continent, and 
opposite Naples. Buried in this retreat, he gave himself 
np to his abandoned pleasures, quite regardless of tlie mb- 
eries of his subjects. 

In fact, it had been happy for mankind had he given up 
bb suspicions when he declined the fatiguea of reigfllog^ 
and resigned the will to do harm when he divested hinriM^ 
of the power of doing good. But fh>m the time of kit re- 
treat he became more cruel, and Sejanus always endeavoor- 
ed to increase his distrusts. Secret spies and informert 
were placed in all parts of the city, who converted the oioil 
harmless actions into subjects of offence. 

In consequence of this, Nero, and Drusoi, the chihlreii 
ofCrermanicus, were declared enemies to the states and 
afterwards starved to death in prison, while Agrippiaa, 
their mother, was sent into banishment. Sabiuus, A^ 
n^tHlins, and Syriacus, were, upon sliglit prelMwet^ 
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condemnetT and ex<5uted. In this maimer Sejamls pro* 
ceeded, reinovf nguH w^ho stood betwesen Inm .dm! the em' 
plr^, and every day increasios^'id eonfidene^ with Til>eri- 
us; add power witb the senate. The numbl^r ofhissta* 
(|je9 exf^e<1ed even' those of the emperor; people swore 
hy his- fbftune in the sartle manderas they would have 
don« had he been actaa:lly upon Ihe throne; and he was 
more dreaded than even the tyrant who actually enjoyed 
the empire. But4fae rapidity of his rise seemed only pre^ 
paratoryto the greatness of his downfal. Allw* know 
of hi» first disgrace with the emperor is, Ifant Satims Se> 
t^nbdus was the man who had the boUiness ioaecuse him of 
treason ; and Antonia^ the mother oS Gevmanieus^ second- 
ed the accusation. The senate, who hadlongbeen j/eaK 
ous of his power, and dreaded his^ cruelty, immediately 
took this opportunity of going beyond the orders of Ti* 
berius, and instead of sentencing him to imprisonment,^ 
they directed his execution. As 1^ was condueHhg to his 
fate the people loaded him with insult and execration. He 
was pursued with sarcastic reproaches ;■ his statues were in- 
stantly thrown down, aadhe himself shortly after strangled 
by the executioner. 

His deathpfily %hted up the enrperor's rage fi»r farther 
executions. Pfancina, the wife of Piso, Sextus Vestilius,. 
Veseularius Atticus, and Julius Marinus, were executed 
hy his command for being attached to Sejanua. He began 
to grow weary of piirticular e:|ieeutions. and gave ordeno 
that all the accused should be put to death together, >vith- 
out farther examination. The whole city was filled with 
slaughter and mourning; When one €amulhis had killed 
himself to avoid the torture : " Ah,'* cried Tiberius " How 
lias that man been able to escape me l*^ W hen a prisoner 
earnestly entreated that he would not defer his death : 
•* No," cried the tyrant, **^I am not sufficiently your friend 
to shorten your torments." 

In this manner he lived; odious to all the world, and 
troublesome to himself; an enemy to the lives of others^ 
and a tormentor of his own. At length, in the twenty* 
second year of his reign, he began' to feel the approaches 
of his dissolution, and ail his appetites totally to forsake 
him. He now, therefore, found it was time to think of a 
l^ttccessor^ ^ it length fixed upon^CaligUla 5 wi*fing,per- 
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liiapsybj the enormily of Caligula's conduot, willi which 
he was well acquainted, to cover the memory of his own. 

Still, however, he seemed willing to avoid bis end, ai^d 
strove, by change of place' to put olf.the inquietude qf.hJS 
own reflections. He left his fjavorite island, and went up- 
on the continent; and at last jlx^d.at the promontory of 
Misenum, in a house that formerly belong^ to Lucqflus. 
It was there that he fell into such faiutings^as all believeil 
were fatal. Caligula supposing him actually dead,, cau- 
sed himself to be acknowledged by the prastorfan soldiers, 
and went forth from the emperor^ apartment amidst the 
applauses of the multitude .* when, all of a sudden, he was 
informed that the emperor was recovered, that, he had 
begun to speak, and desired to eat. This unexpected ac- 
count filled the whole court with terror and alarm: every 
one wbo had before been in earnest in testifying their joy 
now reassumed their pretended sorrow, and left the new 
emperor through a feigned solicitude for the fate of the old« 
Caligula seemed thunderstruck : he preserved a gloomy 
silence, expecting nothing hut death, instead of the em- 
pire at which he had aspired. Macro, however, who 
was hardened in crimes, ortlered that the dying empe- 
ror should foe dbpatched, by smothering 

U. C. 790. him with pillows, or, as others will haye 

A. D. 39. it, by poison. In this manner Tiberi- 
us died, in the seventy eighth year of 
his age, after reigning twenty-two. 

It was in the eighteenth year of this monarch's reign« 
that Christ was crucified ; as if the universal depravity 
of mankind, wanted no less^a sacrifice than that of Gocl 
himself, to reclaim them. Shortly after his death, Pilate 
wrote to Tiberius, an account of his passion, resurrec- 
tion and miracles ; upon which, the emperor made a re- 
]>ort of the whole to the senate^ desiring that Christ might 
be accounted a God by the Romans. But the senate, 
being displeased that the proposal had not come first 
from themselves, lefused to alloW his apotheosis, alledg- 
ing an ancient law, which gave, them the superintend- 
anee in all matters in religion. TlVey even went so f^r, 
as, by an edict» to command that ail Christians shoiild 
leave the city ; but Tiberius, by another act, threatened 
death to idi such as should accuse them ; b^ whi^h 
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means, they contiDUcd unmelcsted during the rest of his 
reign. 

All the enormities of Caligula were concealed in the 
beginning of his reign. But it bad been happy for him 
and the empire, had such a beginning been as strenuous- 
ly maintained. In less than eight months all appearance 
of moderation and clemency vanished ; while furious pas- 
sions, unexampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began 
4o take their turn in his mind. Pride, impiety, lust, ava- 
rice, and all in the extreme, were every udoment brought 
forward. 

His pride first began l)y assuming to himself the title of 
ruler, which was usually granted only to kings. He would 
also have taken the crown and diadem, liad he not been 
advised that he was already superior to aH tbe monarchs 
of -the world. Not long after, he assumed divine honours, 
and gave himself the n^oie of «ucb diviuities a<f he tboug^t 
most agreeable 4e his nature. For this purpose, he caus- 
cd the heads of the statues jo£ Jiipiter, and some other 
gods to-be fitruck off, and his own to be put in their 
peaces. He frequently seated himself between Castor 
and Pollux^ and ordered, that all who came to their teai- 
^le to worship, should pay their adorations only to him. 
— However, such was the extravagant incoDstancy of 
this unaccountable idiot, that he changed his divinity 
as often as he changed his clothes. Being at one time 
a male deity, at another a female ; sometimes Jupiter or 
Mars, and not unfrequently Venus or Diana. Be even 
biiilt and dedicated a temple to his own divinity, in which 
bis statue of gold was every day drest in similar robes to 
those which he himself wore, and was w« rshipped by 
crowds of adorers. His priests were numerous ; the sac* 
nfices made to him were of the most exquisite delicHcies 
that could he procured, and the dignity of the priesthood 
was sought by tbe mo«t opulent men of the ci(y. How- 
ever, he admitted his wife and his horse to that honour : 
and, to give a finishing stroke to his absurdities, he be- 
came a priest to himself. His method of assuming the 
manners of a deity was not less ridiculous : he often went 
out in the full moon, and courted it in the stile of a 
lover. He often invited it to his bed, to taste the pteas- . 
irres of his embraces. He employed many invt ntipQ& 
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to imitate thunder, and would frequently defy Jupi, 
ter, crying out with a speech of Homer, *' Do ypu cou^ 
quer me, or I will conquer you." He frequently pre- 
tended to converse in whispers with the statue of Ju- 
piter, and usually seemed angry at its replies* threaten- 
ing to send it packing into Greece. Sonaetimeg, how- 
ever, he would assume a better temper, and seemed con- 
tented that they two should dwell together in amity. 

Of all his vices, his prodigality was the most remarka- 
It^le, and that which in some measure gave rise to the 
rest. The luxuries of farmer emperors were simplicity 
itself when compared to those which he practised. He 
contrived iiew ways of bathing, where the richest oils^ 
and mbst precious perfumes, were exhausted with the ut» 
most profusion. He found out dishes of immense value, 
sad had even jewels, as we are told, dissolved amoqg 
^i» ftmices^ He sometimes had services of pure gold pre* 
fented before his guest instead of meat, observing, that » 
man should be an oeconon^st or an emperor. 

The expensive manner in which he maintained hif 
liorde will give some idea of his domestic oeconomy. He 
built it a stable of marble, and a manger of ivory. When- 
ever this animal, which he called Incitatus, was to run, he 
placed centinels near his stable the night preceding to pre- 
vent its slumbers from being broken. He appointed it 
an house, furniture, and a kitchen, in order to treat ail its 
visitors with proper respect. The emperor sometimet 
invited Incitatus to his own table, presented it with 
gilt oats, and wine in a golden cup. He often swore 
by the safety of his horse ; and it is said he would have 
appointed it to the consulship, had not his death pre- 
vented. 

His impiety was but subordinate to his cruelties. He 
slew many of the senate, and afterwards cited them to ap- 
pear, as if they had killed themselves. He cast great 
numbers of old and infirm men, and poor decrepid house- 
keepers to wild beasts, to free the state from such un- 
serviceable citizens. He usually fed his wild beasts with 
the bodies of those wretches whom he condemned, and 
every tenth day sent off numl>er8 of them to bp thus de- 
voured, which he jocosely called clearing his aceounts.***^ 
©ae of those who was (kus.exposedj crying ojat that M 
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WSB Innocent, Cafigula ordered hh tongue to be cut ouf^ 
and ih^n thrown: into the. amphitheatre as before. He 
took detight in kHling men with slow tortures, that, a» 
be expressed if, thty might feel themselves dying ; be- 
ing alwajs present at such executions himself, directing 
the duration of the punishment, and mitigating the ter*- 
tares, merely to prolong them, la fact, he valued him? 
self for no quality more than this unrelenting temper, and 
inflexible severity, tvhich be preserved while presiding 
at an execution. At one time, being incensed ^ith 
the citizens of Rome, he wished that all the Ronmn 
people had but one neck, that he might dispatch them at 
a blow. . 

Such insu|>por table and capricious cruelties, produced 
many secret conspiracies against him ; but these were for 
a while <Ieferred, upon account of his intended expedition 
against the Germans and Britons, which he un- 
dertook in the third year of his reign. Fpr this U. C. 793^ 
purpose he caused numerous levies to be made A. D.41. 
in all parts of the empire, and talked with so 
much resolution, that it was universally believed he would 
conquer all before him. His march perfectly indicated 
the inequality of his temper: sometimes it Was so rapid 
that the cohorts were obliged to leave their standards be« 
hind them ; at other times it was so slow that it more re- 
sembled a pompous proicesslon than a military expedition. 
In thift disposition he would cause himself to be carried 
on eight men*8 shoulders, and ordered all the neighbour* 
ii^ cities to have their streets well swept and watered to 
defend him from the dust. However, all these mighty 
preparations ended in nothing. Instead of conquering 
Britain, he only gave refuge to one of its banished prio-* 
ces ; and this he described in his letter to the senate aa 
taking possession of the whole island. Inst^d of con- 
quering Germany, he only led hij» army to the sea shore 
in Batavia. There, disposing his engines and warlike ma- 
chines with great solemnity, and drawing up his men in or-^ 
der of battle, he went on board his galley, with which^ 
coasting along, he commanded his trumpets to sound, and 
the signal to be given as if for an engagement ; upon which 
his men» having had previous orders, immediately fell to 
gathermg the s bells that la^ upon the shore into their kcsl- 
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tnets, tehiiing then fth« spbilf of the croqueted oeean» Wor* 
thj of the palace and the capitol. After this deagfai^ex- 
p^ittoD, catling his^army together as a general after victo* 
ry, heharftngucS them in a pompom nmnner, «fid lughiy 
extolled their atehie vements ; and then distributing money 
amongthem, dismissed themirith orders 15 be jo]^l»and 
congratolated them upon their riches. But that saehex« 
ploits shonici not pass without a memorial^ heeaased a lofty 
tower to be erected by the sea side, and ordered thegallies 
in which he had (Kit to sea to be conveyed to Roroe»in a' 
great measure by lahd. 

CassiusOberea, tribqneofthe {yrsBttfldan bands, was the 
person who at last freed the world of this tyrant. Besides : 
the motives which he had in common^ with other men, he 
had received repeated insults from Caligula, who took all 
occasions of turning him to ridicule, and impeaching him 
of cowardice, merely because he happened to have an ef- 
femiaate voice. Whenever Cherea came to demand the 
watchword from the emperor, according to custom, he al- 
ways gave him either Venus, Adonic or some such, im- 
plying efiemioacy and softness. He therefore secretly im* 
parted his designs to several senators and kmghts, whom • 
he knew to have received personal injuries from Caligula ; 
among whom was Valerius Asiaticus, whose wife the em- 
peror had debauched. Anius Viniciannsalsowas'desirdos : 
of engaging in the first design that offered. Besides :th^8Q»; * 
were Clemens the prsfect, and Calistus, whose riches nuide:: 
hhn obnoxious to the tyrant's resentment. 

While these weris deliberating upon the most certain and^ 
speedy method of destroying the tyrant, an unexpected m^^ 
cidentgAve new strength to the conspiracy. Pooipe^i^ 
a senator of distinction, haviii^ been accused belbre the 
«iJn^>eror of having spoken of him with diaresp^t, the in- • 
former ched ione €tuintilia« an actress, to «onirm his acou^ 
nation. Quintilia however, was possessed of a d^ree eC • 
fortitude not easily found even in the otiier sex. She d^ < 
nied the fact with obstinacy ; and being put to the tortom " 
at the informer^s reqwMt, she bore the severest torments o§ * 
the rack with unshaken constancy. But what is most le^*^ 
nmrkable of her resolution is, that she was acqi^nfed wkk' 
all the Y>articulars of the conspiracy; and altiimugh Chevea' ^ 
was the fyerson appmnted to piresidb at har>tortQC^^ stieNpe- j 
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vealed nothing : on the contraiy, when she was led to the 
rack, she trod upon the toe of one of the conspirators, inti- 
mating at once her knowledge of the confederacy, and her 
own resolution not to divulge it. In this manner she suP> 
fered, until all her limbs were dislocated ; and in that de- 
plorable state was presented to the emperor, who ordered 
her a gratuity for what she had suffered. Cherea coufd no 
loDger contain his indignation at being thus made the in- 
strument of a tyrant's cruelty. After several deliberations 
with the conspirators, it was at last resolved to attack him 
during the continuance of the Palatine games, which lasted 
four days ; and to strike the blow when his guards should 
have the least opportunity to defend him. In consequence 
of this, the three first days of the games passed without af- 
fording any opportunity. Cherea now therefore began to 
apprehend, that deferring the time of the conspiracy might 
be a means to divulge it ; he even began to dread that the 
honour of killing the tyrant might fall to the lot of som6 
other person more bold than himself ; wherefore, he at last 
resolved to defer the execution of his plot only to the day- 
following, when Caligula should pass through a private gal- 
leiy to some baths not far distant from the palace. 

The fast day of the games was more splendid than the 
rest, and Caligula seemed more sprightly and condescend- 
ing; than usual. He took great amusement in seeing the 
people scramble for the fruits and other rarities, thrown by 
his order amopg them, and seemed no way apprehensive 
oi the plot formed for his destruction. In the mean time 
the conspiracy began to transpire ; and, had he had any 
friends l^ft, it would not fail of being discovered. A sen- 
ator who was present, asking one of his acquaintances if he 
had heard any thing new, the other replied in the nega- 
tive, " then you must know," says he, " that this day will 
** be represented the death of a tyrant." The other imme- 
diately understood him, but desired him to be more cautious 
how he divulged a secret of so much importance. The 
conspirators waited a great part of the day with the most 
extreme anxiety ; and at one time, Caligula seemed resolv- 
ed to s|iend the whole day without any refreshment. This 
unexpected delay entirely exasperated Cherea ; and, bad he 
mit biBen restrained, he would have gone and perpetrated 
bis design in the midst of all the people. Just at that in- 
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staot, YihWe he ^as yet hesitating i\hat he should tlo, A5- 
prenas^one of the conspirators, persuaded Caligula to go to 
the bath, and take some slight i^efresbment, in order to en- 
joy the rest of the entertainment with greater relish. The 
emperor therefore rising up, the conspirators used every 
precaution to keep off the throng, and to surround him, un- 
der pretence of greater assiduity. A nd these, upon his en- 
feringinto a little vaulted gallery, that ied from the theatre 
to the bath, resolved to dispatch him. Cherea first struck 
him to the ground with his dagger, crying out, ** Tyrant, 
think upon this." 1 mmediately after, the other conspirators 
rushed in ; and, while the emperor continued to resist, dy- 
ing out that he was not yet dead, they dispatched him with 
thirty woumts. 

Such was the merited death of Caius Caligula, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a short reign of three 
. years, ten months, and eight days. It w ill lie unnecessary 
to add any thing more to his character than what Seneca 
says of him, namely, that nature seemed to have brought 
him forth, to shew what was possible to be produced from 
ilie greatest vice, supported by the greatest authority* 

As soon as the death of Caligula^^was made 
U. C. 794. public, it produced the greatest confusion in 
A. D. 42. all parts of the city. The conspirators, who 
only aimed at destroying a tyrant without at- 
tending to a successor, had all sought safety by retiring to 
private places. Some soldiers happening to run about the 
palace, discovered Claudius, Caligula^s uncle, lurking in a 
secret place, where he had hid himself through fear. Of 
this personage, who had hitherto been despised for his in* 
becility, they resolved to make an emperor, and according- 
ly carried him upon their shoulders to the camp, where 
they proclaimed him, at a time he expected nothing but 
death, and the senate confirmed their choice. 

Ciauditn was now fifty years old when he began to reign. 
The complicated diseases of his infancy, had in some meas- 
ure affected all the faculties both of his body and mind.— U 
He was continued in a state of pupilage much longer than 
was usual at that time, and seemed in every part <^ life In* 
capable of conducting himself. 

The commencement of his reign, as it was with all tha 
"^her had emperors^ gave the most piomisiag hopes of an 
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bappy contiouance. He began by passing an act of obliv- 
ion for all former words and actions, and disannulled all the 
eroel edicts of Caligula. He shewed hinsself more mode* 
rate than his predecessors with regard to titles and honors. 
He forbade all persons, upon severe penalties, to sacrifice 
to him, as they had done to Caligula. He was assiduona 
in hearing and examining complaints, and frequently ad- 
ministered justice in |>erson, tempering by his mildness, the 
severity of strict justice. 

To his solicitude for the internal advantages of the state, 
be added that of a watchful guardianship over the provinc- 
es. He restored Judea to Herod Agrippa, which Caligula 
bad taken from Herod Antipa, his uncie, the man who had 
put John the Baptist to death, and who was banished by 
order of the present emperor. Claudius also restored such 
princes to their kingdoms, as had been unjustly dispossess- 
ed by his predecessors, but deprived the Lycians and Rho- 
dians of their liberty, for having promoted insurrection, and 
crucified some citizens of Rome. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign con^ 
quest. The Britons, who had for near an hundreci year» 
been left in sole posst^ssion of their own Island, began to 
seek (he mediation of Rome, to .quell their intestine com- 
motions. The princifial man who desired to subject his 
native country to the Roman dominion, was one liericu8>. 
who> by uaany arguments, persuaded the emperor to make 
a descent upon the Island, magnifying the advantages that 
would attend the conquest of it. In pursuance of his ad- 
vice, therefore, Plautius, the praetor, was ordered to pass 
over into Gaul, and make preparations for this great ex- 
pedition. At first, indeed, his soldiers seemed backward 
to embark ; declaring that they were unwilling to make 
war beyond the limits of the world, for so they judged Brit- 
ain to be. However, they were at last persuaded to go ; 
and the Britons, under the conduct of their king Cynobeli- 
uus, were several times overthrown. 

These successes soon after induced Claudius 
. to go into Britain in person, upon pretence that A. D. 46« 
the natives were still seditious, and had not de- 
livered up some Roman fugitives, who had taken shelter 
among them. However, his expedition seemed rather cal- 
culated for shew than service : tke time he continued ia 
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Britain, "which was in all but sixteen days, was more taken 
up in receiving homage than extending his conquests.— 
Great rejoicings were made upon his return to Rome. The 
senate decreed him a splendid triumph ; triumphal arches 
were erected to his honour, and annual games instituted to 
Gonunemorate his victories. In the mean time war was 
vigorously prosecuted by Plautius, and his lieutenant Ves- 
pasian, who, according to Suetonius, fought thirty battles 
with the entmy, and by that means reduced a part of the 
island into the form of a Roman province. However, this 
war broke out afresh under the government of 
A. D. 51. Ostorius, who succeeded Plautius. The Brit- 
ons, either despising him for want of experi- 
ence, or hoping to gain advantages over a person nevvly 
comelo command, rose up in arms and disclaimed the Ro- 
man power. The Iccni, the Cangi, and the Briganttfl, 
made a powerful resistance, though I hey were at length 
overcome ; bat the Silures, or inhabitants of South Wales^ 
under their king Caractacus, were the most formidable op- 
ponents the Roman generals had ever yet encountered.-^ 
This brave barbarian not only made a gallant defence, but 
often seemed to claim a doubtful victory. He, with great 
conduct, removed the seat of war into the most inaccessible 
parts of the country, and for nine years kept the Romans 
in continual alarm. 

This general, however, upon the approach of Ostorius, 
finding himself obliged to come to a decisive engagement, 
addressed his countrymen with calm resolution, telling 
them, that this battle would either establish their liberty 
or confirm their servitude : that they ought to remember 
the bravery of their ancestors, by whose valour they were 
delivered from taxes and tributes, and that this was the 
time to shew themselves equal to their progenitors. Noth- 
ing, however, that undisciplined valour could perform, could 
avail against the conduct of the Roman legions. After an 
obstinate fight, the Britons were entirely routed ; the wife 
and daughter of Caractacus were iaken prisoners ; and he 
himself, seeking refuge from Cartismandua, queen of the 
Brigantes, was treacherously delivered up to the conquer- 
ors. When he was brought to Rome nothing conid exceed 
the curiosity of the people to behold a man who had for so 
wany years braved the power of the empire. On his part 
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he testified no marks of base dejection ; but, as he was.Ied* 
through the streets, happening to observe the splendour of 
every object around him, •* Alas," cried he, " how is it pos- 
** sible that people, possessed of such magnificence at 
** home, could think of envying Caractacus an humble cot- 
** tage in Britain T When he was brought before the em- 
peror, while the other captives sued for pity with the most 
abject Lamentations, Caractacus stood before the tribunal 
with an intrepid air, and seemed rather willing tb accept 
of pardon, thanmeanly solicitous of suingfor it. " If," cried, 
he, towards the end of his speech, ** I had yielded immedl- 
** ately, and without opposition, neither my fortune would^ 
" have been remarkable, nor my glory memorable : you 
*' would have ceased to be victorious, and 1 had been for* 
" gotten. If now therefore you spare my life, I shall con- 
*' tiiiue a perpetual example of your clemency." Claudius 
had the generosity to pardon him ;. and Ostorius was de- 
creed a triumph, which. h(Mverer he did not live to enjoy. 

Claudius gave in the beginning of bis reign the highest; 
hopes of a happy continuance ; but he soon began to lessen 
his care for the public, and to commit to his favourites all 
the concerns of the empire. This weak prmce had from his 
infancy been in a state of pupilage ;, and now, when called 
to govern, he was unable to act but under the direction of 
others. The chief of his instructors was his wife Messali- 
na, whose name i» almost become a common appellation for 
women of abandoned characters.. 

By her was Claudius urged on to commit cruelties, which 
he considered only as wholesome severities, while her de- 
baucheries became every day more notorious, and her lewd- 
ness exceeded what bad ever been seen in Rome. Her 
crimes and enormities, however, being at length discovered, 
she, together with her |>aramour, Cains Siliusj suffered that 
death they so justly deserved^ 

Claudius took for his second wife, Agripplna, the daugh- 
ter of hia brother Germanicus, a woman of a cruel and am- 
hitious spirit, whose whole aim being to procure the suc- 
cession for Nero» her son by a former marriage, treated* 
Claudius with such haughtiness, that he was heard to de- 
clare, when heated with wine, that it was his fate to suffer 
the disorders of bis wives, and to be their executioner^ 
This expression sunk deep on her mind, and engaged alK 

R3. 
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ber faculties to prevent the blow. She therefore resolved 
not to defer a crime which she had meditated a long while 
before, which was to poison him. She for some time, how* 
ever, debated with herself in what manner she should ad- 
minister the poison, as she feared too strong a dose wouM 
discover hfer treachery, and one too weak might fail of its 
effect. At length she determined upon a poison of singular 
efficacy to destroy his intellects, and yet not suddenly to 
terminate his life. As she bad been long conversant in this 
horrid practice she applied to a woman called Locusta, no- 
torious for assisting on such occasions. The poison was 
given the emperor among mushrooms, a dbh he was partio 
ularly fond of. Shortly after having eaten he dropped 
^wn insensible ; but this caused no alarm, as it was usual 
with him to sit eating till he had stupified all his faculties, 
and was obliged to be carried off to his bed from the table. 
However, his constitution seemed to overcome the effects 
of the poison, when Agrippina resolved to make sure of 
him ; wherefore she directed a wretched physician, who 
was her creature, to thrust a poisoned feather down his 
throat, under pretence of making him vomit, and this dis- 
patched him. 

Nero, though but seventeen years of age, be- 
ll. C. 703. gan his reign with the general approbation of 
A. D. 55. mankind. He appeared just, liberal, and hu- 
mane ; when a warrant for the eiiecution of a 
criminal was brought him to be signed, he was heard to 
cry out, with seeming concern, *' Would to heaven that i 
" had never learned to write V^ 

But as he increased in years his crimes ssemed to in* 
crease in equal proportion. The execution of his own 
mother Aggrippina was the first alarming instance be gave 
of his cruelty. Having attempted to get her drowned at 
sea, failing in this, he ordered her to be put to death in her 
palace ; and comiog in person to gaze upon the dead body, 
was heard to say, that he never thought his mother bad been 
so handsome. 

All the bounds of virtue being thus broken down, Nero 
now gave a loose to bis appetites, that were not only sordid 
but inhuman. There seemed an odd contrast in his dispo- 
sition ; for while he practised cruelties, which were suffi- 
cient to make the mind shudder with horror, he was fond of 
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those amasiBg arts that soften and refine the heart. He 
was particularly addicted, even from his childhood, to music, 
and not totally ignorant of poetry ; but chariot driving was 
bis favourite pursuit ; and all these he frequently was seen 
to exhibit in public. 

But it had been happy for mankind had he confined him- 
self to these; and contented with beuig contemptible, 
sought not to become formidable also. His cruelties even 
outdid all his other extravagances. He seemed even stu- 
dious of finding out pleasures as well as primes against na- 
ture. ' Being attired in the habit of a woman, and covered 
with a yellow veil like a bride, he was wedded to one of 
his abomhiable companions called Pythagoris, and again to 
his freed man Deriphorus. On the other hand, that he 
might be every way detestable, he became the husband of 
a youth named Sporus, whom he had previously deprived 
of the marks of virility. A great part of the city ol Rome 
was consumed by fire in his time ; and most historians as- 
cribed the conflagration to him. It is said that he stood 
upon a high tower during the continuance of the flaoies en* 
joying the sight, and repeating, in a player's habit, and in a 
theatrical manner, some verses upon the destruction of 
Troy. As a proof of his guilt upon this occasion, none 
were permitted to lend any assistance towards extinguish- 
ing the flames ; and several persons were seen setting fire 
to the houses, alledging that they had orders for so doing. 
However this be, the emperor used every art to throw the 
odium of so detestable an action from himself, and to fix it 
upon the Christians, who were at that time gaining ground 
in Rome. Nothing could be more dreadful than the perse- 
cution raised against them upon this false accusation. 
Some were covered with the skiiis of wild beasts, and in that 
figure devoured by dogs. Some were crucified, and others 
burnt alive. *^ When the day was not sufficient for their 
tortures, the flames in which they perished," says Tacitus, 
" served to illuminate the night ;" while Nero dressed in 
the habit of a charioteer, regaled himself with their tortures 
from his gardens, and entertained the people at one time 
with their suflerings, at another with the games of the 
circus* In this persecution St. Paul was beheaded, and St. 
Peter was crucified with his head downwards ; which 
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death he chose, as being more dishonourable than that oT 
his Divine Master. 

A conspiracy formed against Nero by Piso, a man of 
great power and integrity, which was prematurely discov- 
ered, opened anew train of suspicion that destroyed many 
of the principal families in Rome. The two most remarka- 
ble personages who fell on this occasion were Seneca, the 
philosopher, and Lucan the poet, who was his nephew- 
Nero, either having real testimony against him^or else hating 
hi<n for his virtues, sent a tribune to Seneca,^ informing 
him that he was suspected as an accomplice. The tribune 
found the philosopher at table with Paulina his wife, and 
informing him of his business, Seneca replied without any 
emotion that his welfare depended upon no man ; — 
that he had never been accustomed to indulge the er- 
rors of the emperor, and would not da it now. When thit 
answer was brought to Nero, he demanded whether Seneca 
seemed afraid to die. The tribune repIying^ that he did not 
appear in the least terrified / " Tlien go to him agaio,'^cri^ 
ed the emperor, ** and give him my orders to die." Ac- 
cordingly he sent a centurion to Seneca, signifying that it 
was the emperor^s pleasure that he should die. Seneca 
Beemed no way discomfiosed, and wa»not unmindful of his 
eonstancy. He endeavoured to console his wife for his 
loss, and exhort her to a life of persevering virtue. But 
she seemed resolved on not surviving him, and pressed her 
request to be with him so earnestly, that Seneca, who bad 
long looked upon death as a benefit, at last gave his consent, 
and the veins of both their arms were opened at the same 
time. As Seneca was old,, and much enfeebled by the 
austerities of his life, the blood flowed but sTowLy, so that 
he caused the veins of his legs and thighs to be opened also. 
His pains were long and violent,^ but they were not capa* 
ble of repressing his fortitude or his eloquence. He dicta- 
te<l a discourse to two secretaries, which was read with 
great avidity after his death by the people, but which hn 
since perished in the wreck of time. His agonies being 
now drawn out to a great length, he at last demanded poisoa 
from his physician ; but this also failed ot its effect, his 
bo<ly being already exhausted, and incapable of exciting its 
stperation. He was from this carried into a warm baih^ 
which only served taprolong his end ;, at tength, therefbrt},^ 
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he was put into a dry stove, the vapour of which quickly 
dispatched him. In the mean time, his wife Paulina hav- 
ing fallen into a swoon with the loss of blood, had her arms 
bound jip by her domestics, and by this means survived her 
husband for some years ; but by her conduct during the 
rest of her life, she seemed always mindful of her own love 
and his example. 

The death of Lucan was not less remaricable. The 
veins of his arms being opened after he had lost a great 
quantity of blood, perceiving his hands and legs already 
dead, while the vitals parts still continued warm and vig- 
orous, he called to mind a description in his own poem of 
the Pharsalia, of a person dying in similar circumstances, 
and expired while he was repeating that beautiful passage : 
" Nee sicut vulnere sanguis 
" Emicuit lentus. Ruptiscadit undique veuis 

" Pars ultima trunci 

" Tradidit in cetum vacuos, vitalibus artus, 

" At tumidcJB qua pulmo jacet qua viscera fervent 

" Hseserunt ibi fata diu ; Luclataque multum 

" Hac cum parte, viri vix Oinnia membra tulerunt.'* 

The death of Petronius about this time is too 
remarkable to be past over in silence. This U C. 817. 
person whom many modern historians suppose A. D. 66. 
to be the author of a work of no great merit, en- 
titled Satyricon, which is still remaining, was an-Epicure- 
an both in principle and practice. In so luxurious a court 
as that of Nero, he was particularly noted for his refine- 
ments in luxury. He was accused of being privy to Piso's 
conspiracy, and committed to prison. Petronius could not 
endure the anxiety of suspense, wherefore he resolved upon 
putting himself to death, which he performed in a manner 
entirely similar to that in which he had lived. He opened 
his veins, and then closed them as he thought least pain- 
ful, with tlie utmost cheerfulness and tranquillity. He con- 
versed with his friends, not upon maxims of philosophy or 
grave subjects, but upon such topics as had amused liis gay- 
est revels. He listened while they recited the brightest 
poems, and by no action, no word, nor circumstance, shew- 
ed the perplexity of a dying person. Shortly after him 
Numicius Thermos was put to death, as likewise Barea So- 
?anus, and Prolus Tbrasea. The destroying the two last, 
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Tacitus calls an attack upon virtue itself, Thrasea died I q 
the midst of his friends and philosophers, conversing and 
reasoning on the nature of the soul. His wife, who wns the 
daughter of the celebrated Arria, was desirous of following 
her mother's example, but he dissuaded her from it. The 
death of the valiant Corhulo, who had gained Nero so many 
victories over the Parthians, followed next. Nor did the 
empress Poppea herself escape, whona in a fit of ang«^r, he 
kicked when she was pregnant, by which she miscarried 
and died. At length human nature grew weary of bearing 
ker persecutor, and the whole world seemed to rouse, as if 
by common consent, to rid the earth of a monster. 

Sergius Galba, who was at that time governor of Spain 
"was remarkable for his wisdom in peace, and his courage 
in war ; but as all talents under corrupt princes are dan- 
gerous, he for some years had seemed willing to court oIk 
•curity, giving himself up to an inactive life, and avoidii^ 
all opportunity of signalizing his valour. 

But willing to rid his country of a monster, he accepted 
the invitation of Vindix to march with an army towards 
Rome. The reputation of t hat general was such, that, from 
the moment he (leclared against Nero, the tyrant conside^ 
ed himself as undone. He received the account as he was 
at supper, and instantly struck with terror, overturned the 
table with his foot, breaking two crystal vases of immense 
value. He then fell into a swoon, from which when be 
recovered, he tore his clothes, and struck his head; crying 
out, *' that he was utterly undone." He now, therefore, 
called for Locusta to furnish him with poison ; and thus pre- 
pared for the worst, he retired to the Cffivilian gardens with 
a resolution of flying into Egypt. Being prevented in this, 
and the revolt becoming general, he went in person, from 
house to house, but all the doors were shut against him, and 
none were found to answer his inquiries. Being now re- 
duced to a state of desperation, he desired that one of his 
favourite gladiators might come and despatch him ; but 
even in this request there was none found to obey. " Alas P 
cried he, " have I neither friend nor enemy !" And then 
runniug desperately forth, seemed resolved to plunge head* 
long into the Tiller. But just then his courage begtinning to 
fai) him he made a sudden stop, as if willing to recollect 
his reason, and asked for some secret place, where he might 
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i%as8ume his courage, and meet death with a becoming for- 
titiuie. In his distress, Phaon, one of his freed men, offer- 
ed hinn his countr}^ house, about fun r miles distant, where 
he might for some time remain conce 'led. Nero accept- 
ed his oflTer, and half dressed as he was, with his head cov- 
ered, and hiding his face with his haiNHierchief, he mount- 
ed i»n horseback, attended by four of his domestics, of whom 
the wretched Sporus was one. His journey though short, 
was crowded with adventures. An earthquake gave him 
the first alarm. The lightening from heaven next flashed 
in his face. Round him he heard nothing hui confused 
noises from the camp, and the cries of the soldiers, imnre- 
crating a thousand evils upon his head. A passenger meet- 
ing him on the way, cried, *^ There go men in pursuit of 
Nero.** Another asked him tf there was any news of Nero 
in the city. His horse taking fright at a dead body that 
lay on the road, he dropiied his handkerchief, and a soldier 
"who was near, addressed htm by name. He now, there- 
fore, quitted his horse, and, forsaking the highway, entered 
a thicket that led towards the back part of Phason's house, 
through which he crept, making the best of his way among 
the reeds and brambles, with which the place was over- 
grown. During this interval the senate, finding the prceto- 
Ttan guards had taken part with Galba, declared him em- 
peror, and condemned Nero to<lie, ** more majorum ;" that 
18, according to the rigor of the ancient laws. When he 
was told of the resolution of the senate against him, he ask- 
ed the messenger what was meant by being punished accord- 
ing to the rigor of the ancient laws ? tothip he was answer- 
ed, that the criminal was to be stripped naked, his head 
was k> be fixed in a pillovy, and in that posture he was to be 
scourged to death. Nero was so terrified at this, that he 
seized two poignards which he had brought with him, and 
exanruning their points, returned them to their sheaths, pre- 
tending thid the fatal moment was not yet arrived. He 
then desired Sporus to begin the lamentations which were 
used at fimerals : he next entreated that some of his attend- 
ants would die, to give him courage by his example ; and 
irfterwards began to reproach his own cowardice, crying ou^ 
** Does this become Nero ? is this trifling well-timed ? No» 
" no, let me be courageous." In fact he had no time ta 
9paie/for the «oidie» Yfho had been sent in pursuit of hin| 
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were jaat then approaching the house ; wherefore, hearii^ 
the sound of the horses feet, he set a dagger to his throal, 
^th which by the assistance of Epaphroditus, his freed ma|i 
and secretary, he gave himself a mortal wound. However^ 
he was not yet quitedead when one of the centurions enr 
tering the room and pretending he came to his relief, atr 
tempted to stop the blood with his cloak. But Nero, re- 
garding him with a stern countenance, said " It is now too 
« late. Is this your fidelity ?" Upon which with his eyes 
fixed, and frightfully staring, he expked, even in death a 
ghastly spectacle of innoxious tyranny. 

He reigned thirteen years, seven months, and twenty- 
eight days, and died inthe thirty-second year of his age. 

Galbawas seventy-two years old when he wai 
U. C.821. declared emperor, and was then in Spain with 
A. D. 69. his legions. However, he soon found that fai9 
being raised to the throne was but an inlet to 
new disquietudes. He seerae<l to have three olyectsi ia 
^iew. To curb the insolence of the soldiers, to punish 
those vices which had come to an enormous height in the 
last reign, and to replenish the exchequer, which had been 
quite drained by the prodigality of his predecessor^. How- 
ever, permitting himself to be governed by favourites, heat- 
one time shewed himself severe and frugal, at another, re- 
miss and prodigal, condemning some illustrious persons 
without any hearing and pardoning others though guil^* 

In consequence of this, many seditions were kindled and 
several factions promoted, in different parts of the empire, 
but particularly in Germany. 

Galba being informed of these commotions, was sensible 
that besides hts age^ he was less respected for want of an 
heir. He resolved therefore to put what he had formerly 
designed in execution, and to adopt some person whoso^ 
virtues might denerve such advancement, and protect hia 
declining age from danger. His favourites, understandii^^ 
his determination, instantly resolved on giving him an bev 
of their own choosing ; so that there arose a great conten- 
tion among them upon this occasion. Otho made warm 
(application for himself, alledging the great services he had 
done the emperor, as being the first man of note who came 
tor his assistance when he had declared against Nero. How* 
ever, Gftlba, being fully resolve lo CQiiMilt the (mbti&goed 
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alone rejeetedhnBmt; and on a day appointed, ordered 
PisoLticfnianus to attend him. The character given by 
historians of Piso 18 tbiit he was ey^ry way worthy of the 
honour designed him. He was no way related toGalba, 
jmd had oo other interest bat merit to recommend him to 
hb fovour. Taking this youth tiierefore by the hand, in 
the presence of his friends, be adopted him to succeed in 
the empire, giving him the most wholesome lessons for gui- 
-ding his future coquet. Pbo's conduct shewed that he was 
highly deserving this distinction ^ in all his deportment 
there appeared such modesty, firmness, and equality of 
mind, as bespoke him rather capable of discharging, than 
lambitious of obtaining his present dignity. But the army 
and the senate did not seem equally disinierested upon this 
occasion ; they had been so long useil to bribery and cor- 
ruption, that they could now bear no emperor who was not 
in a capacity of satisfying their avarices. The adoption 
therefore of Piso was but coldly received^ (or Iiis virtues 
"wei^ no recommendation in a nation of universal depravity. 
Otho; who had long been a favourite of Galba, and hop* 
ing to be adopted his successor in the empire, Ending his 
hopes disappointed, and still further stimulated by the im- 
mense load of debts which he had contracted by his riotous 
way of living, resolved upon obtaining the emi>ire by force, 
eince he could not by peaceable succession. Having cor- 
rupted the fidelity of the soldiers, he stole secretly IW)m the 
emperor while he was sacrificing ; and assembling the sol- 
diers, in a short speech, urged the cruelties, and the avarice 
of Galba. Finding the invectives received w|th universal 
shouts by the whole army, he entirely threw off the mask» 
and avowed his intentioos of dethroning him. The sol- 
diers, being ripe ior sedition, immediately seconded his 
'Views t and taking Otho upon their shoukiers immediate- 
ly declared hi» emperor ; and, to strike the citioens with 
terror, carried him, with their swords drawn, into the camp. 
Soon alter, finding the emperor in some measure de- 
serted by his adherents, the soldiers rushed in upon him, 
trami^g the crowds of people that then filled the forum 
under foot. Galba, seeing them approach, seemed to recol- 
lect ali his former fortitude; and bending his head forward, 
hid the assassins strike it off, if it were for the good of the 
people. This was quickly performed; and his head beiT)g 
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set upon the point of a lancet was presented to Ottio, who 
ordered it to he contemptuously carried round the camp* 
his body remaining unburied in the streets, till it was inter- 
red by one of his slaves. 

He died in the seventy-third yearof hisage> 
A. D. 69. after a short reigo of seven months ; as illustrir 
QUB by bis owd virtues as it was contaminated 
by the vices of his favourites, who shared in his downfal. 

Otho, who was now elected emperor, l)egan his r^n by 
a signal intance of clemency in pardoning Marius Celsus, 
who had been highly favoured by Galba; and not content- 
ed with barely forgiving, he advanced him to the highest 
honours; asserting, that " fidelity deserved every reward.* 

In the mean time, the legions in Lower Germany, havii^ 
been purchased by the large gifts and specious promisesoof 
Yiteliius their general, were at length induced to proclaim 
him emperor: and regardless of the senate, they declared, 
that they had an equal right to appoint to that high sta^n 
with the cohorts at Rome. 

Otho departed from Rome with all haste, to giveTitel- 
Uus battle. The army of Vitellius, which consisted of seven- 
ty thousand men, was commanded by his generals Yalena 
and Cecinna, he himself remaining in Gaul in order to 
hriog up the rest of his fbrces. Both sides hastened to 
meet each other with so much animosity and precipitation, 
that three considerable battles were fought in the 9pace of 
three days. 6ne near Placentia, another near Cremona, 
and a third at a place called Castor ; in all which Otho and 
the Romans had the advantage. But these successes were 
but of short lived continuance, for Yalens and Cecinna, who 
had hitherto acted separutely, joining their forces, and rein* 
forcing their armies with fresh supplies, resolved to come to 
a general engagement. In this Otho's forces were totally 
overthrown, and he killed himself shortly after, having 
reigned three months and five days. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared em- 
A% D. 70. peror by the senate, and received the marks of 
distincUon which were now accustomed tofottow 
the appointments of the strongest side. 

XJpon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city notas a 
place he came to govern with justice, but as a town that was 
become his own by thelaws of conquest 
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Yitelliufl soon gave bimself ap to all kinds of laxury and 
profuseness; but gluttony was bis favourite vice, so that he 
brought himself to an habit of vomiting in order tol>e 
Me to renew his meals at pleasure. His entertainments^ 
though seldom at his own cost, were prodigiously expen- 
sive ? he frequently invited himself to the tables of his sub- 
jects^ breakfasting with one, dining with another, and sup- 
ping with a third, all in the same day. 

By the continuance of such vices, added to enormous 
cruelties, he became not only a burden to himself, but odi- 
ous to all mankind. Thus, having become insupportable 
to the inhabitants of Rome, the legions of the east, who had 
at first acquiesced in his dominions, began to revolt, and 
shortly after unanimously resplyedtu make TespasiaD em- 
peror. 

During the preparations against him, Vitellius, though 
huried in sloth and luxury, was resolved to make an effort 
to defend the empire ; wherefore, his chief commanders, 
Valens and Cecinna, were ordered to naake ail poesible prep- 
arations to resist the invaders. The first army that entered 
Italy, with an hostile intention, was under the conmaand of 
Antonius Primus, who was met by Cecinna near Cremona. 
A battle was expected to ensue, but a negociation taking 
place, Cecinna was prevailed upon to change sides, and de- 
clare for Vespasian. His army, however, quickly repent- 
ed of what they had done, and imprisoning their general, at- 
tacked Antonius though without a leader. The engage- 
ment continued during the whole night f and in the morn- 
ing, after a short repast, both armies engaged a second time ; 
when the soldiers of Antonius, saluting the rising sun, ac- 
cording to custom, the Yitellians^ supposing that they had 
received new reinforcements, betook themselves to fiight> 
with the loss of thirty thousand men. 

In the mean time, Vitelliur, who was wallowing in all 
kinds of luxury and excess, made offers to Vespasian of re- 
signing the empire, provided his life was spared, and a suffi- 
cient revenue allotted for his support. In order to enforce 
this request, he issued from his palace in deep mourning, with 
all his domestics weeping around him. He then went to 
offerthe sword of Justice to Becilius the consul, which he 
refusing, the abject emperor prepared to lay down the en- 
signi of empire in the temple of Concord ; but being inter - 
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nipted by some who cried out that he himself was Concord^ 
he resolved upon so weak an encouragement, still to midn- 
tain his power, and immediately prepa^ for his defence. 

During this fluctuation of counsels, one Sabinus, who 
had advised V itellius to resign, perceiving his desperate 
situation, resolved, by a bold step to oblige Vespasian, and 
accordingly seized upon the capitol. But he was preoia- 
ture in hu attempt ; for the soldiers of Yitellius attacked 
him with great fury, and, prevailing by their numbers, soon 
laid that beautiful building in ashes. During this dreadfoi 
conflagration Vitellius was feasting in the palace of Tiberi- 
us, and beholding all the horrors of the assault with great 
saiisff^ctiozL 8abinus was taken prisoner, and shortly otkr 
executed by the emp^Kr'f command. Young Donaitiaa* 
his nephew, who was afterwards empefCT, fscapcd^by flight 
in the habit of a priest, and all the rest who8ufviV«d t)>» 
fire were put to the swonl. 

But Antooius, Vespasian's commander, arriving before 
the walls of the city, the forces of Vitellius resolved upon 
defending it to the utmost extremity. It was attackeil on 
three sides with the utmost fury, while the army within sal- 
lying upon the besiegers, defended it with equal obstinacy. 
The battle lasted a whole day, till at last the besieged 
were driven into the city, and a dreadful slaughter nulde of 
them in all the streets which they vainly attempted to de- 
lend. 

Vitellius was soon found hidden in an obscure comer, 
from whence he was taken by a party of the conquering 
soldiers. Still, however, willing to add a few hours more 
to bis miserable life, he begged to be kept in prison till the 
arrivalof Vespasian at Rome, pretending that he had se- 
crets of importance to discover. But his entreaties were 
vain, the soldiers binding hb hands behind him, and throw- 
ing an halter round hh neck, led him along half naked info 
the public forum, upbraiding him as they proceeded, with 
all those bitter reproaches, their malice could suggest, 
or his own cruelty might deserve. At length, being come 
to the place of punishment, they killed him with many 
blows ; and then dragging the dead body through the 
streets with an hook, they threw ity with all possible igitf^ 
SBiny, into the river Tiber. 
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VespasiaB was now declared emperor by the 
unanimous consent both of the senate and the A. D« 70* 
armj, and dignified with all those titles which 
now followed rather the power than the merit of those who 
were appointed to govern. 

Having continued some months at Alexandria in Egypt, 
where it is said he cured a blind and a lame man by touch- 
ing them, he set out for Rome, giving his son Titus the 
coomiand of the army that was to lay siege to Jerusalem^ 
while he himself went forward, and was met many miles 
from Rome by all the senate, and nearhalf the inhabitants^ 
who gave the sincerest testimonies of their joy in having an 
emperor of such great and experienced virtues. Nor did 
be iia the least disappoint their expectations^ being equallj 
assiduous in re tvar(lii3g merit and pardoning his adversa- 
ries, in reforming the manners of the citizens, and setting 
them the best example in his own. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war against the 
Jews^with vigour. This obstinate and infatuated people 
had long resolved to resist the Homan |>ower, vainly hoping 
to &nd protection from Heaven, which their impieties had 
utterly offended. Their own historian represents them as 
arrived at the highest pitch of iniquity, while {iaimines^ 
earthquakes, and prodigies, all conspired to forewarn thei^ 
approaching ruin. Nor was it sufficient that heaven and 
earth seemed combined against them ; they had the most 
bitter dissentlons among themselves) and were split inta 
two parties, that robbed and destroyed each other with im- 
punity, still pillaging, and at the same time boasting theit 
aeal for the religion of their ancestors. 

At the head of one of those parties was an incendiary 
whose name was John. This fanatic afiEected sovereign 
power, and filled the whole city of Jerusalem, and all the 
towns around with tumult and pillage. In a short time, a 
new faction arose, headed by one Simon, who^ gathering 
multitudes of robbers a^d murderers who had fled to the 
mountains attacked many cities and towns,, and reduced all 
Idumea into his power. Jerusalem at length became the^ 
theatre in which these two demagogues began to exercise 
their nwtual animosity ; John was possessed of the temple, 
while Simon. was admitted into the city, both equally en- 
raged against each other, while slaughter and devastation 
fbUawed their pretensions. Thus did a city, formerly eel* 
S 2 
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ebrated for peace aod unit j, become the seat of tumult aad 
oonfosioo. 

It wai in tbU miserable situation that Titus began his 
operations within about six furlongs of the city of Jerusa- 
lem, during the feast of the Passover, when the place was 
filled with an infinite multitude of the people, who had come 
from all parts to celebrate that great solemnity. The ap- 
proach of the Romans produced a temporary reconciliation 
between the contending (actions within the citj ; so that 
they unanimously resolved to oppose the common enemy 
first, and then decide their domestic quarrek at a more con- 
Tenient season. Their first sally, which was made with 
much fury and resolution, put the besiegers into great disor- 
der and obliged them to almndon their camp and fly to the 
mountains. However, ralljring immediately after, the 
Jews were forced back into the city, while Titus in person 
shewed surprising instances of valour and conduct 

These advantages over the Romans only renewed in the 
besieged the desire of private revenge. A tumult ensued 
in the temple, in wlneh several of both parties were slain ; 
and in this manner upon every remission from without, the 
factions of John and Simon violently raged against each> 
other within, agreeing only in their resolution to defend the 
city against the Romans. 

The city was strongly fortified by three walls on every 
tide, except where it was fenced by deep vallies. Titus 
began by battecing down the outward wall ; which, after 
much fatigue and danger, he effected, all the time shewing 
the greatest clemency to the Jews, and offer ing them re- 
peated assurances of pardon. Five days after the com- 
mencement of the siege, Titus broke through the second 
wall ; and though driven back by the besieged, he recov- 
ered his ground, and made preparation for batlering the 
third wall, which was their las' defence. But first he sent 
Jose|ihus, their countryman, into the city to exhort thera fo 
yield; who using all bis eloquence to persuade them, was 
only reviled with scoffs and reproaches. The siege was 
noH therefore carried on with greater vigour than before ; 
eeyeral batteries, for engines were raised, which were no 
iioouer built (ban destroyed by the enemy. At length it 
was resolved ill council to surro'i nd ihe whole city with a 
trench and thus prevent all reliefand succours from abroad.' 
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This, which was quickly executed, seemed no way to in- 
timidate the Jews* Though famine, and pestilence its ne< 
cessary attendants, began to make the most horrid ravages 
amo/jg them, yet this desperate people still resolved to hold 
out. He now cut down all the woods within a considera- 
ble distance of the city, and 'causing more batteries to be 
raised, he at length battered down the wall, and in five days 
entered the citadel by force. The Jews, however, contin- 
ued to deceive themselves with absurd and false expecta- 
tions, while many false prophets deluded the muHilude^ 
declaring they should soon have assistance from God. The 
heat of the battle was now therefore gathered round the m- 
ner wall of the temple while the defendants desperatefy 
combated from the top. Titus was willing' to save this 
beautiful structure ; but a soldier casting a brand into some 
adjacent buildings, the fire communicated to the temple; 
and notwithstanding the utmost endeavours on both sides, 
the edifice was quickly consumed. The sight of the tem- 
ple in ruins effectually served to damp the ardour of the 
Jews. They now began to perceive that heaven had for- 
saken them, while their cries and lamentations echoed from 
the adjacent mountains. Even those who were almost ex- 
piring lifted up their dying eyes to bewail the loss of their 
temple, which they valued more than life itself. The most 
resolute, however, still endeavoured to defend the np|)€r and 
strongest part of the city, named Sion ; but Titus, with his 
battering endues, soon made himself entire master of the 
place. John and Simon were taken from the vaults where 
they had concealed themselves; the former was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, and the latter reserved to grace 
the conqueror's triumph. The greatest part of the populace. 
were put to the sword, and the city was, after a six month's 
siege entirely razed by the plough ; so that according to 
our Saviour's prophecy, not one stone remained upon anoth- 
er. The numbers vi'ho perished in this siege, according to 
Josephus, amounted to above a million of souls, and the cap- 
tives to almost a hundred thousand. 

Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers would have 
crowned Titus as a conqueror, but he motlesty refused 
the honour, alledging that he was only an instrument in 
the haml of Heaven, that manifestly declared its wrath 
against the Jews. At Home however, all men's mdutfcs 
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were filled with the praises of the conqueror, who had not 
only shewn himself an excellent general, but a courage- 
ous combatant : his tretum therefore in triumph, which 
he did with hb father, was marked with all the magnifi- 
cence and joy that was in the power of men to express. 
All things that were este^g^ valuable or beautiful among 
men were brought to adorn this great occasion. Among 
the rich spoils were exposed vast quantities of gold taken 
out of the temple ; but the Book of the Holy Law was 
not the least remarkable among the magnificent profusion^ 
This was the first time that ever Rome saw the father and 
the son triumph together. A triurnphal arch was erected 
upon this occasion, on which were described all the victo- 
ries of Titus over the Jews, which remains alnoost entire 
to this very day. Vespasian likewise built a temple (o 
peace, wherein were deposited most of (he Jewish spoils; 
and having now calmed all commotions in every part of 
the empire, he shut up the temple of Janus which Imd been 
open about five or six years. 

Few emperors have received a better character from 
historians than Vespasian, yet all his numerous acts of 
generosity and mignificenee could not preserve his cha- 
racter from the imputation of rapacity and avarice. He 
descended to some very unusual and dishonourable im- 
posts, even the laying a tax upon urine. W hen his son 
Titus remonstrated against the meanness of such a tax, 
Vespasian, taking a piece of money, demanded if the smell 
offended him, adding, that this very money was produced 
by urine. 

Notwithstanding, having reigned ten years, loved by 
his subjects, and deserving their affection, he was surprised 
with an indisposition at Cam|)ania, which from the begin- 
ning he declared would be fatal ; and perceiving his end 
approaching, as he was just going to expire, he cried out, 
that an emperor ought to die standing ; wherefore, raising 
himself upob hb feet, he expired in the hands of those that 
sustained him. 

Titus being joyfully receiveil as emperor, 
A. D. 79, began to reign with the practice of every vir* 
tue that became a sovereign and a man. Dar- 
ing the life of his father there had been many imputatioas 
against him, both for cruelty, lust and prodigality s but 
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upon his exaltation to the throne, he seemed entirely to 
Cake leave of his former vices, and became an example of 
the greatest moderation and humanity. His first step to- 
wards gaining the affections of his subjects was his mo- 
derating his passions and bridling his strong inclinations* 
He had long loved Bemice, sister to Agrippa, kinjr of 
Judea, a woman of the greatest beauty and the most re- 
fined allurements. But knowing that the connection with 
her was entirely disagreeable to the people of Rome, he 
gained a victory over his afifectiotis, and sent her away, 
notwithstanding their mutual passion, and (he many arts 
she used to induce him to change his resolutions. He 
next discarded all those who had been the former ministers 
of his pleasures, and forbore to countenance the compan- 
ions of his^ looser recreations, tliough he had formerly 
taken great pains in the selection. This moderation, ad- 
ded to his justice and generosity, procured him the love 
of ail good men, and the appellation of the delight of 
mankind) which all his actions seemed calculated to en- 
fiure. ^ 

Titus took particular care to punish all informers, false 
witnesses, and promoters of dissention. Those wretches, 
who had their rise in the licentiousness and impunity of 
former reigns, were now become so numerous that their 
crimes called loudly for punishment. Of these therefore 
he daily ni^de public examples, condemoing them to be 
scourged in the most public streets, next to be dragged 
through the theatre, and then to be banished into the un- 
inhabited parts of the empire, or sold as slaves. His 
courtesy and readiness to do good ^have been celebrated 
even by Christian writers, his principal rule being never 
to send any petitioner dissatisfied away. One night, re- 
collecting that he had done nothing beneficial to mankind 
the day preceding, be cried oat, among his friends, " I 
have lost a day !" a sentence too remarkable not to be uni- 
vers^ly known. 

Learning that two noblemen had conspired against him, 
he readily forgave them; and the next day, placing them 
next himself in the theatre, he put the swords with which 
the gladiators fought into their hands, demanding their 
judgment and approbation whether th^y were of sufficient 
length. 
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In this reign an eruption of Mount Vesuviug did con- 
siderable damage, over\ihelming many towns, and throyr- 
ing its ashes into countries more than an hundred miles dis- 
tant Upon this memorable occasion, Pliny the naturalist, 
lost his life ; for, being im|ielled by too eager a curiosity to 
observe the eruption, he was suffocated in the flames.-r- 
There happened also about this time a fire at Rome, which 
continued three days and nights successively, being ioHow- 
ed by a plague, in which ten thousand men were buried in 
a day. The emperor, however, did all that lay in his pow- 
er to repair the damages sustained by the public ; and, with 
respect to the city, declared that he would take the whole 
loss of that upon himself. 

These disasters were in some measure counterbalanced 
by the successes in Britain under Agricola. This excel- 
lent general having been sent into thatcountry towards the 
latter end of Vespasian^s reign, shewed himself equally ex- 
pert in quelling the refractory, and civilizing those who hiitf 
formerly submitted to the Roman power. The Ordo\ ices, 
or inhabitants of North Wales, were the first that were sub- 
dued. He then made a descent upon Mona, or the island 
of Anglesey, which surrendered at discretion. Havii^ 
thus rendered himself master of the whole country, he took 
every method to restore discipline to his own army, and to 
introduce some share of politeness among those whom he 
hail conquered. He exhorted them, boUi by advice and 
example, to build temples, theatres, and stately houses.— 
He caused the sons of their nobility to be instructed in the 
liberal arts ; he had them taught the Latin language, and 
induced them to imitate the Roman modes of dress and liv- 
ing. Thus by degrees, this barbarous ptople began to as- 
sume the luxurious manner of their conquerors, and in some 
time even to outdo them in all the refinements of sensual 
pleasures. Upon account of these successes in Britain, 
Titus was saluted emperator the fifteenth time ; but he did 
not long survive this honour, being surprised by a violent 
fever at a little <listance from Rome. He expired shortly 
after, but not without suspicion of treachery from his broth- 
er Doraitian, who had long wished to govern. His death 
was in the forty-first year of his age, having reigned two 
years, two months and twenty days. 
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The beginning of Domitian^s reign was uni- 
versally acce])table to the people, as he appear* A- D. 81. 
ed equally remarkable for his clemency, lib- 
erality and justice. 

But he soon began to shew the natural deformity of his 
mind. Instead of cultivating literature, as his father and 
brother had done, he neglected all kinds of Study, addicting 
himself wholly to meaner pursuits, particularly archery and 
gaming. He was so very expert an archer that he would 
frequently cause one of his slaves to stand at a great dis- 
tance, with his hands spread as a mark, and wotild shoot his 
arrows with such exactness as to stick them all between his 
fingers. He instituted three sorts of contests to be observ- 
ed every five years, in music, horsemanship, and wrestling; 
but at the same time he banished all philosophers and math- 
ematicians from Rome. No emperor before him entertain* 
ed the people with such various and expensive shows. Dur- 
ing these diversions he distributed great rewards, sitting as 
president himself, adorned with a purple robe and crown, 
■with the priests of Jupiter, and the college of Flavian priestt 
about him. The meanness of his occupations in soIitude> 
was just a contrast to his exhibitions of public ostentation. 
He usually spent his hours of retirement in catc})ing flies, 
and sticking them through with a bodkin ; so that one of 
bid servants being aske'd if the emperor were alone ? an- 
swered, that be had not so much as a fly to bear him com- 
pany. 

His vices seemed every day to increase with the dura- 
tion, of his reign. His ungrateful treatment of Agricola 
seemed the first symptom of his natural malevolence. Uo- 
mitian was always particularly fond of obtaining a military 
reputation, and therefore jealous of it in others. He had 
marched sometime before into €^aul, upon a pretended .ex* 
pedition against the Oatti, a people of Germany, and, with- 
out ever seeing the enemy, resolved to have the honor of a 
triumph upon his return to Rome. For that purpose he 
purchased a number of slaves, whom he dressed in German 
liabits, and at the head of this military procession, entered 
the city amidst the apparent acclamations and concealed 
contempt of all his sot^ts. The successes therefore of 
Agrieda in Britain, affected him with an extreme degree of 
enyy^ This adnurable genend pursned the advanli^ 
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which he had already obtained. He subdued ibe Cal«d<F 
Jliads^ and overcame Galcacus, the British chief, at the 
head of thirty thousand men; and afterwawte sending out4 
fleet to scour the coast, first discovered Great Britain to be 
«ii island. He likewise discovered and subdued the Oric- 
neys, and thus reduced the whole into a civilized province 
of the Roman empire. When the account of these succ^b- 
es was brought to Domitian, he received it with a seemiBg 
pleasure, but real uneasiness. He thought Agricola's ri«6 
ing reputation a tacit reproach upon his own inactivity j* 
and, instead of attempting to emulate, he resolved to sup*- 
press the merit of his services. He ordered him ther^Me' 
external marks of approbation, and took care that triumjm- 
ant ornaments, statues, and other honours sliould be decree* 
him ; but at the same time he removed him from his com«^ 
mand, under a pretence of appointing hini to the govern* 
ment of Syria. By these means Agricola surrendered up 
his province to Salustius Lucullus, but soon found MM 
Syria Has otherwise dis{>osed of. U|M)n his return to Bxifm€i 
which Was privately, and by night, he was coolly recwTed 
by the emperor ; and dying sometime after in retiremefl^ 
it was supposed by some that his end was hastened by VHh 
Biitian's direction. Domitian soon after found the wantH 
so experienced a commander in the many irruptions of IM 
l»arbarous nations that surrounded the empire. The S^ 
matians in Europe, joined with those of Asia, made a M^ 
midable invasion, at once destroying a whole legion and ft 
general of the Romans. The Dacians, under the condiMit 
i>f Decebalus their king^ made an irruption, and overthrew 
•the Romans in several engagements. At last hdweve^Mlife 
barbarians were repelled, partly by force, and partly by We 
assistance of moBe> , which only served to enable th^^%o 
make future invasions with greater advantage Bnt^6i 
whatever manner the enemy might have been repelMi, 
pomitian was resolved not to lose the honours of a triuiwWfc 
He reUinied in great splendour to Rome ; and not cont^^ i 
ed with thus triumphing twice without a victory, fiSfTw- 
solved to take the sarname of Germaniciua for his -^Hb- 
, quests over a people with whom he never contended. ***» 
In proportion as the ridicule mcreased against him: 
pride seemed every day to demand greater hom^. 
wonU permit his stataet to be made only of g^ and 
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rtr; lie itssilDied to himself divine honours, and orderecf 
that all men should treat Mm with the same appellations 
"Which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty was not be- 
hind his arrogance : he caused numbers of the most illus- 
trious senators and others to be put to death upon the most 
trifling pretences. One ^^lius Lama was condemned and 
executed only for jesting, though there was neither novel- 
ty or poignancy in his humour. Cocceanus was murdered 
only for celebrating the nativity of Otho. Pomposianus 
shared the same fate, bjecause it was foretold by an astrolp* 
ger that he should be emperor. Salustius LucuIIus his lieu- 
lenant in Britain was destroyed only for having given his 
name to a new sort of lances of his own invention. Junius 
JRusticus died for publishing a book, in which he commend-^ 
ed Thrasea and Friscus, . two philosopliers, who opposed 
Vespasian's coming to the throne. 
. Lucius A ntoniu?, governor of Upper Germany, know- 
ing how much the emperor was detested at home, resolved 
iipon striking for the throne, and accordingly assumed the 
ensigns of imperial dignity. Ashe was at the headefa 
formidable army, his success remained a long time doubt* 
ftil ; but a sudden overflowing of the {thine dividing his 
aitny^he was set upon at that juncture by Normandus the 
emperor^s general, and totally routed. The news of this 
victory, we are told, was brought to Rome by supernatural 
jDeans on the same day that the battle was fought. Domi- 
tian*s severity was greatly increased by this short lived sue* 
cess. In order to discover those who were accomplices 
with the adverse party, he invented new tortures, some- 
times cuttingofif the hands, at other times thrusting fire in^ 
Ao ihe privities of those whom he suspected of being his en- 
'cmies. During his severities, he aggravated his guilt by 
])ypO€^isy, never pronouncing sentence without a pream* 
ble full of gentleness and mercy. The night before he cm* 
eified the comptroller of his houseliold he treated him with 
the most seemiog friendship, and ordered him a dish of meat 
from his own table. He carried Aretinus Clemens witli 
bim in his own litter the day he had concluded upon his 
death. He was particularly terrible to the senate and np- 
bility^ tlic whole body of whom he frequently threatened 
W extirpate entirely. At one tiipe he surrounded the sen?^. 
ate houae with his trbops to the great consternation of the 
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■eiMfen. AtliBofher,ltorefeIved'0c» maam^AnuHiwiA' 
their terrors in a different mamter^ iiavki^ invited tbmm 
to a pubHe entertaloaient, he reeeii^ them aUveryfdlP* 
nallyat tbe entraoee of his palaee, and coadaded tl»eai 
Into a spaefoue iiaH bung round tviIIi blacky and ittOBinaled 
hy a lew oielanchofy lamps thai ^^iffiiaed U^ only wd^ 
cient to siiew the h<orrora o!r the plaee. All anmnd mre kr 
beieen nofliin^ but coffins, with the namea of each pf the 
aenatoTB written upcm them, together with otb^ oi^ects pi 
terror, and instruments ofexeontion. While the company 
lieheld all these preparations with silent agon^, aeverat 
men, having their bodies blackened, each with a ,«biawai 
awonl in one band, and a flaniing torab in the other, i^nlierod 
the hall and danced round them. After some time, wb«9 
^le guests expected nothing less than the me^ kwtaal 
death, well knowing Domitian^scaprieiouscraeity, the doors 
were set open, and one of the servants tame to iBform ^hent 
that the emperor gave all the company leave ^ witMra^ 
These eruelttes were rendered still more odidus by bie lin^ 
and avarice. Frequently after presiding at a^eisecuticHii, 
be would retire with the lewd^ pnesr^utea* Add nse tile 
same haths which they did. The last part of the tyttaat^ 
reign was more unsupportaUe than any of tbe preeedki^ 
Nero exercised his cruelties without being a spectator ; b^ 
a principal part of the Roman miseries, during his tm^ 
was to see and be seen ; to behold ^e stem air and fieiy 
visageof the tjnrant, which he bad armed against blnshbg bf 
continued intemperahce, directing the tortures, and nttiJ^ 
ciously pleased with aihting potgnanee to e^ery ^j^g^fimy. 

But a period was soon to be put to this mafister's^ cnie^ 
ties. Among the number of those whom he at osee ^»» 
ressed and suspected, was hie wife Donnlia^ whom h0 had 
taken from £lius Lama^ her fdHisier husband. It waa tbte 
tyrant's method to put down the names of all sueh as be in* 
tended to destroy, in his tablets which be kept aibonthifll^' 
with great circumspection. Domitia fortnnately happen- 
ing to get a sight of them, was struck at findhig be^ewtl 
name in the catalogue of those fated to destmctioiK • S^ 
shewed the fatal list to Norbanus and Petfomus, prssieets 
of the pnetorian bands, who found themseivea set doi^n ; 
as likewise to Stephanus, the comptroller of the bontiehoi^ 
who came into the conspiracy with alacrity. Vh^f- fixed 
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upon the eighteenth day of September, for the completkm 
of their great attempt. Upon preparing to go to the bath 
on the morning of thaMa^, PetrooiuB, his chamberlaiDt 
came to inform him that Stephanus, the comptroller of the 
househotd, desired to speak to him upon an affair of the 
utmost importance. The emptor having given orders 
that his attendants shouki rettre, Stephanus entered with 
Ms hand in a scarf, which he had worn thus for seme days, 
the better taeonoeal » dagger, as none were permitted to 
apf^roach the emperor with arms* He began by giving in- 
foonaffion of a pretended conspiracy^ and exhibited a paper 
io which the particulars were specified. While Domitiaii 
was reading the contents with an eager curiosity, StephO)^ 
nnadrew the da^er, and struck him in the groin* The 
.^voood not being morlal, Donitian caught hold of the as- 
jMBKin and threw him upon the ground, calling out for as- 
lastanee. But Parthenius, with his freed man, a gladiatof, 
and two sat>attern offiiSers, now coming in, they ran all furl* 
pusly upoa the emperor, and dispatched him with seveDi 
wounds. 

- It is almost incredible what some writers relate concern- 
log ApoUoniiM Tyaneus, who was then at Ephenus. This 
perBon»' whom some call a magician, and some a philoso- 
pher, but who more probably was nothing more than an 
tepofitor^ was, just at the minute in which Domitian was 
idain, lecturing in one of the public gardens of the city. — 
But stopping short, all of a sudden he cried out, <^ Courage, 
Stephanus, strike the tyrant." And then, a&er a pause, 
**rejoicei Bxy Drlends, the tyrant dies this day ; this day, do 
^ I say ! the very moment in which I kept silence he suf- 
** fers ft>r his crames ; he dies !"" 

Many more prodigies were said to have portended his 
death, but the fate of such a monster seemed to produce 
more preternatural disturbances, and more predictions than 
^ deserved. The truth seems to be, that a belief in omens 
»»d prodigies was again become preyaient; the people 
were again relapsing into pristine barbarity ; a country 
of ignocance i« f vor the propei soil for an harvest of n6r 
posture. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

^7^ fi^ good Empercrs rf Rcn^i^ 

[A. D. 96.] 

When it tvas publicly known that Domittan was thtia^ 
the senate began to load his memory with every repioack 
His statues were commanded to be taken down, and a de- 
cree was made, that all his inscriptions shonld be erased 
his name struck out of the registers of Fame, and his fune- 
ral omitted. The people, who now took little part in the 
affairs of government, look^ on his death with ittdIffie^ 
ence ; the st^diers alone, whom he had loaded with favours, 
and enriched by largesses, sincerely regretted thei^ bene- 
factor. 

The senate therefore resolved to provide a successes 
before the army could have an opportunity of taking the 
appointment upon themselves ; and Coceeius Nerva wa» 
chosen to the empii^e the very day on which the tyrant wa» 
slain. He was of an illustrious family, as most say, by birfk 
a Spaniard, and above sixty-five years old when he was call- 
^1 to the throne. He was at that time the most remarka- 
ble man in Ronie, for his virtues, moderation, and respect 
to the laws ; and be owed his exaltation to the blameleti 
cpnduct of his former life. 

The people, bring long accustomed to tyranny, regarded 
I^erva's gentle reign with raptinre, and even gave his im- 
becility (for his humanity was carried too far for justice) 
the name of benevolence. Upon coming to the throne* 
he sotemiily swore that no senator of Rome should be put 
to death by his command, during his reign, though they^ 
gave ever so just a cause. Thb oath he so religiously ob-, 
served, that wlien two senators had conspired his death, he. 
used no kind of severity against them; but sending for them, 
to let them see he was not ignorant of their designs, be 
carried them with him to the public theatre : there, pre- 
senting each a dagger, he desired them to strike, as he was 
determine<1 not to ward off the blow. Dnrii^ his short 
^ign he inaAr several good laws. He partieularly prohiht 
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{led ^ oMimttoD otmale children ; w^iekhad beta like^ 
wise OMMl^Bioedtby hi& pr«dec»8S0r, but not wholly remov- 
wL Be pot nil tlioae ^ikvea to deatli» who had during the 
list^relgfi ifi(biaied agfikist thm masters. He permitted no. 
aiatu^ to foeereetsd' tobi^honour^ aad« can verted sueh oC 
Qi9aiyian>'s asjhaid bic^spai^: by the senate into mpney^ 
He sold many rich robes, and much of the splendid furni- 
titre oC the palace, and retrenched several unreasonable ex- 
iMfti^^t emift. At the saom tiiiM^ be had so littJe regaid^ 
fiks oiOAeyv that when ooe oi* his* Siui^eis found a largoi 
Hfismnm^ aod lirote^to the emperor hj^w^ to^dispose. of it, hej 
ifeiec^Ved for answer tiiat he nnght use it;, but the findei: 
i^H'iliforaikig theefifipeffoi^ thai it was^a fortune too large 
Ibr a privi^e person^ Nerra^ adcniidng his honesty:, wrote^ 
}to;Word> tluil. then he>nniht^ abuse it 
' A \Wb of such generosi(^ and. mildness^ was^ not however 
ivkhoilt its^nemiesi Yigiliue Ritfus^ who had opi^osed.hinv 
TKas not only pordloiied,. but made bis colleague in the con* 
^hhffi. C^^ormus €rassui& also witib socne others, formed 
« consph'acy to destn^ him; but he rcated* satisfied withi. 
lanishiDg'tlMiie who woreculpable, though the senate were 
for infltetipg^ more rigorous puaishment& But the most, 
dangerous insuvrection against his interests was from the 
prsetorian bands, who, beaded by Gasparius Ollanus, insist» 
ed upon revenging the late emperorV death, whose menuvi 
vy was still dear totbeitt from^his- frequent liberalities.— • 
Jlerva, whose kindness to good men rendered him more 
obnoxious to the vicious, did all iQ his power to stop tl\e 
progress of this insun«<^ion ;rhe presented himself to the 
mtitinons soldiers, and opening his bosom, desired them to 
strike tfaeire, rather than be guilty of so much ioju^tice.*^ 
The ^oldii^rs however, paid no regard to his remonstrances, 
but slezing updn Petronius and Partlienius, slew tbem in 
the moit ignominious manner. Not content with this, they 
ettm compelled the emperor to approve of their sedition, 
iM to make a speech to the pec^le, in which he thanked 
the cohorts for their fidelity. 

J So disagreeable a coBSti«diit upcm the emperor's inclina- 
tions was,' in the end, attended with the most happy effects* 
a» it caused the adoption of Trajan to kicceed him. For* 
pprcieiving that, in the present turbulent disposition of the. 
tlte«s^he stood iB Beed<if airasristant^ia the ^npr^ B«t^ 
T2 
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^Ide all his own r^lfttioM, he fixed uponVljifiat Trl^itiy 
an utter stranger to his family, who wait then gorernor ill 
Upper Germany^ as his soceessor. And in aboi4 three 
nonths after, having put hiatselfibto a violent passion witii 
one Regulus a senator, he was seised wi^ a feverrof wl^ch 
he died, after a sliort reign oftme fear,fo6r moi^ttvaiMi 
nine days. - ^ 

He was the first foreign emperor who reigned in Rone, 
and jnstly reputed a prince of grekt generosity and moden^ 
Hon. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, though wift 
less reason, the greatest instance he gave of it during 1u» 
veign being the choice of his aiHscessor. > 

Trigan's family was oHginally from Italfv 
V. C. &51. but he himself was borb at Seville in Spciii. 
A. D. .98. Upon being informed of the death of Nervi, 
he prepared to return to Rome from Qentoiny, 
where he was governor : and one of the first lectureahe 
received upon his arrival wasfrom Plutarch, the philoeopher, 
who had the honour of being his master, and is said to bav« 
Vrritten him a letter to thef^lowing purpose : ** Since yoor 
** merits, and not your importunities, ha v« advanced you to 
** the empire, permit me to congratulate your virtues mad 
*^ my own fortune. If your future government prove an- 
«*«werable to your former worth I shall be happy ; foot'lf 
(' you become worse for power, yoorV will be the danger^ 
^* and mine the ignominy of your conduct. The erroi^ 
'^ of the pupil will be charged upon his instructor. Seneca 
**i8 reproached for the enormities of Nero; and Socrates 
*< and Quintillian have not escaped censure for the miscon- 
<^ duct of their respective scholars. But yon have It ia 
^your power to make me the most honoured ofmea, hgr 
^* continuing what you are. Continue the command c^ 
^ your passions and make virtue the scope of all yow ae- 
*< tions. If you follow these instructions, then will I gloiy 
<( in tny having presumed to give them ; if you neglect wtet 
^ I offer, then will this letter be my testknony that ym 
(« have not erred through the counsel and authority of Pki* 
^* fareb." 1 have inserted this letter, whether genoiBe er 
not, because itaeems to me weH written^ aodastrikhi^ pic- 
ture ofthis great philosophi^r's manner of addressing iiial 
l^st of princes. 
This good nHWftFd&'s anptieatioa to bosioeas^ Im mod^W 
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allothttfiib enemies, hUmodeityia exaltation, his^ltberaiitjr^ 
to tW deserting^ And hisfhigality in his owa^xpenceB, have 
9^ been the inii^eet of panegyric among his cetemporaiiesi 
ited tliey continue tohe the ado^ration of poaterity. 
J^ Upon giving the prsfeet of the pnetorian bands the swords 
ieeording to eualom, he made use of this remarkable ex[)re9« 
sion : *' Take this sword, and use it, if I have merit for me ; 
*^ If otherwise, against me." After which he addeil, that 
lie who gave laws was the first who was bound to observe 



^' The fosi war he was engaged in after his coming to the 
throne was with the Daeians, who during the reign of DO' 
jnkian, had committed numberless ravagea upon the prov- 
inces of the empire. He therefore rabed a powerful army* 
and, with great expe^tion marched into those barbarous 
doontriea, wh^re he was vigorously opposed by Decebalus, 
the i>a<»an king, who, for a long time, withstood his bold- 
.est efiforte. At length, however, this monarch being cou<- 
itrained to come toageaeral battie, and no longer able t4» 
fmitract the war, he was routed with great slaughter, thous^ 
not witbout great loss to the conquerors. The Roman 
fi»ldiersiipoa this occasion wanting linen to bind up their 
woands, the emperor tore his own robes to supply them. 
This vietory compelled the enemy to sue for peace, which 
they obtained upon very disadvantageous terms ; their 
king coning into the Roman camp, and acknowledging 
hiflMelf a vassal of the Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the usual triumphs and re« 
joicinga upon such an occasion were over, he was surprised 
: with an account that the Dacians had renewed hostilities. 
Decebalus thdr king was now therefore a second time adr 
jiKlged an enemy to the Roman state, and Trs^an invaded 
Ins dominions with an army equal to that with which he had 
before subdued him. But Decebalus, now grown more cau- 
tions by his former defeat, used every art to avoid coming 
to an engagcsnent. He alsa put various stratagems in 
fMfstctice to distress the enemy ; and at one time Trajan 
^hiraselfwas in danger of being slabi or taken. He also 
took Longinus, one of the Roman generals prisoner, and 
.threatened to kiH him in case Trj\jan refused granting him 
terms of peace. But the emperor replied, that p6ac4P and 
fr» faadnot thek dependence ufon the safety of one sut^^ 
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90Aj; wteDei^lii(M»|^»^8<HQetiun9 after 6m^WQf^ ^qw^If 
by a Tokiatary dea^. Tb^ fiUe o£ ^ geA^i^ 9eeaie4 U^ 
giy^ i»«w vigQ4ir't0 3*ri^a«'i4 0Derati»as^ la- Ofldeir talu^ 
better eQ«kbl^4o Ifiviuie Ibe enenQOf '& territoriea. atpk«9uc% 
hi^iiod^ftook a aioet 8tttpeii4iiN«K work, wbieb was up 1«m 
ihan binlding » bridge aei09» tba Paoube. Thts^awazipig 
rtmetiiiie» wMeb was built over, a cleapi bcoail» and KH^ld. 
wret, cf^aiitedi of oioNt tiMia tweaty4wa arcb<% a».biM^ 
dre4 and BIty feet bigbi,aBdanrb(U^driid aad seventy bpo^d,.- 
tbe ruias ofthisstructure^wbich, remaia to tbis clay,ab«?^ 
mentemarehiteetdbowfartbey were sur^aa^ed b^ti^aoe, 
cieat$« botbio tbe greatae09> a^d tbe bol^diMfssfr oftbeirdi^ 
filgas. UpoQ fiolabiBg tbis work, Tr^an eootif^ed, t^ 
war% wtib great vigoai, sbariog witb tbe loeaBest of biihsofrt 
(Hers tbe fatigiiies ^ tbe eannf^aigiH an4 coaticMiAUy-emsQUfn 
i^tng tbem to tbeir duty by bis owo exaaifde* i^y thes» 
nteaiis, Dotwithstaadiog tbecouQt«y wa% spacious ajwl imr, 
ciritivated, and tbe iahatbitants brasve and bardy, ))» si|bdtt% 
esk tbe wboie« and added Ibe kingdom ofDacia as a p^v?. 
im^ to tbft Romaa eo^ire. Decebabis made itamg'attpiaptftr 
to escape ; bat being surrounded on every side> he atlaa^ 
siew btmseif, aoKi bis beaet was se^t ioimediately ta^Rooag; 
to certify biftmis&^rtuiie there* Tbese suoeesses sAen^ 
to ailvaoce tbe empire toar greater degree of splendour, tbM^ 
it bad bltberto acquired. Atubassa^lors wereseea tovcom^.r 
from tbe interior parts of India, to^ coagratnlate Tr^jaa'nk 
success, and bespeak bis friendsbip* A^ bis r^^jd to^ 
Rome be eittered tbe city in trium{)b; aod tbe rejoicii^^ 
for bis victories lasted for tbe spaoet of an bimked aa^ 
twenty days. 

Having given peace and pvosperil^ to the ^o>pijDe» be^ 
«»ntinued iiis reign, loved^ bonoured, and abaoat adored) 
by: bissul^ts^ He adorned tbe city witb public. bniMl^r 
1^8 : be freed it from suc^ men as iive4 by tbeir. viceii «^ 
be entertained pen»His^«iffflevlt witb tbe qtmost fi^miiiaris 
t|r ; and so little feared bis eneioies, tbat be coukl scareorr 
ly be induced to suppose be bad ai^. . / 

It bad been bappy for tbis gr^at prince's memory»iCl|[9i 

had sbswn eq^l elenmncy toall bis suti^eQlft f 
V, 0. tao. bat about tbe nitttb year of bi» reign, he wauH 
▲. D.i97. persuatded toloc^ upon tbe Ckriatiana with, a^ 

9iispklott9: eye» and .«pe»t number ojC tl^^m. 
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wei^ pi^ to death, as weH by pepoinr tunluHf as by edicts 
and judicial proceedings/ HOif«ver,tbe persecution cea9> 
ed after sometime ; for the emperoi^ having advice fW>ai 
Pfflhy,thet)rocon8uIinBitbyma,oftbe innotenceand sim^ 
plieity of the Christians, ao^ of their inoffensive and moral 
way of living, he suspend^ their punishments. 

During this emperor's reign there ivas a dreadftii intar^ 
rectioti of the Je^s ia all parts of the empire. This wretch* 
«d people, still infatuated and ever expecting some signal 
deli verence, took the advantage of Trajan's absence k) the 
east, in an expedition he had undertaken agalns the Arm^ 
Itfans and Parthians, to massacre all the Greeks and Ro- 
nians which they got Into their power wkhout reluctance 
dr mercy. This rebellion first began in Cyrene, aBomafi 
province in Africs^ ; fh>m thence the flames extended tof 
Bgypt, and next to the island of Cyprus. These places they 
in a manner dispeopled with ungovernable fury. Their 
barbarities were such that they ate (he flesh of their ene*^ 
lilies, wore their skins, sawed them assunder, cast them to 
-wild beasts, made them kill eadi other, and studied aew 
torments by which to destroy them. However, these cruel* 
ties were of no long duration ; the governors of the respec- 
tive provinces making head against their tumultuous fury, 
soon treated them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put 
them to death, not as human beings, but as outrageous 
pests to society. As the Jews had practised their cnu.Uiea 
in Cyprus particularly, a law was publicly enacted, by which 
it was made capital for any Jew to set foot on the island. 

During these bhjody transactions, Trajan was prosecut- 
ing his successes in the east, where he carried the Rqmaa 
arms farther than they had ever been before ; but resolving 
to return once more to Rome, he found himself too weak to 
proeeied in his usual manner. He therefore ordered him- 
self to be carried on shipboanl to thecity of Saleucia, where 
be died of the apoplexy^ having been attacked 
by that disorder once befidre in the sixty-third A. D, 1 174 
year of his age, alter a reign of nineteen years 
fix months, and fifteen days. 

Adrian, who was nephew to Trajan was adopted to sue- 
oeed in the empire, ami elected by all orders of the state^ 
though absent from Rome> being then at Antioch, as genar^ 
9A of tbeforvM tn thv aaiit^ 
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Upon Mf #keli9», be bsgai^ t<y pamie a eonne quite op^ 
pOBite to tbtt of hb pred«eeBsor, taking everj method of 
ileelinkig war, and piomotrng the arts of peace. He was 
iplte satisfietl with preserving the aneient Umits c^theeait^ 
^ire,afi(l seemed n» wajr amhiti^s of extensive eonquest* 

Adrian was one of t^e most remarkable of the Itomao 
•iOfielrofs for the variety of faki eiitlownleat^ ; he was high* 
If skilfui inalllbeacoocnplishmentB bothof body and mind; 
^composed) with great beanty, both in prose and verse; 
be pleaded at the tiar, and was one of the best orators of hia 
time t nor were his moral virtues less than bis aecomplishr 
nsents. His moderation and eleiheocy appeared by par- 
4antng the iiyuries which he bad received when he was 
y*et b^ a private raaui One day, meeting a person wh(^ 
iMid formerly been bis most inveterate -enemy, '* my good 
friend,' cried be, ^ you have escaped, for I am made empai* 
^ roT.** H« was affable to his friends, and gentle to. persona 
oC meaner ttatiooe ; relieved their wants, and visited tbeoi 
itt sickness; it tieing his constant maxim, tiiat hewaaaa 
emperor, not elected for his own good, but for the ben^t of 
BNmfalnd. * 

These weoe bis virtues, wbieb Were contracted bf ia 
strange mixturet>f vices ; or, to say the truth, he waoieA 
strength of mind fxf^ preserve bisgeneral rectitude of charac- 
ter without deviation. 

Re was scarce settled on the throne when several of the 
northern bi^aiians the Ataai, the Sarmatians, aadthe Da- 
daos, began to make^ devastations on the empire. These 
hardy nations, who now found the way to conifiW, by is- 
suing from their forests, and then retiring upon the appiH)&cbF 
of a superior force- opposing them, began to be truiy formi^ 
dat)le to Rome. Adrian had thoughts of contacting the 
limits of the empire, by giving up some of the most reoaoie^ 
and least defensible provinces; but in this he was overrt^ 
ed by his friends, who wirongly imagined that an extensive 
frontier wc^ld intimidate aa in vamUng enemy. But tho^i^ 
he complied with their remonstrances, he broke down tlie 
bridge over the Danube which his predecessor had heiHt 
sensible that the same passage which was open to bioi wan* 
equally convenient to the in<M)r»oiisof his barbarous oeig^ 
hours. 

Having staid a shert time at Be»e^ •• ai to ae^ tbit A 
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diin^ Hfeik regiifated and estftblished Tor ilte wJHy of tlrt 
pohlic, he prepared to visit, and take a view of his whole 
empire. It was one of his maxims, that an emperor ought 
to imitate the snn, which diffused warmth and vigour over 
all parts of the earth. He therefore took with him a splen- 
did court, and a considerable force^ and entered the prov-- 
ince of Q aul, where he numbered all (he inhabitants. FrmA 
Oaul he went into Germany, from thence to Holland, and 
then passed over into Britain ; there, reforming ftiany abus- 
es, and reconciling the natives to the Romans. For the 
better security of the southern parts of the kingdom, ie 
built a wall of wood and earth, extending from the river 
Eden in Cumberland, to the Tyne in Northumberland, to 
prevent the incursions of the Picfs, and other barbarous na- 
tions to the north. From Britain returning through Gaul, 
he directed his journey to Spain, where he was received 
with great joy, as being a native of that country.— 
'I'here, wintering in the city ©f Tarragona, be called a 
meeting of all the deputies firom thv provinces, and ordain- 
ed many things for the benefit of the nation. From Spain, 
returning to Rome, he continued there for some time, in or- 
der to prepare for his journey into the east, which waa 
hastened by a new invasion of the Parthians. His approach 
compelling the enemy to peace, he pursued his travels 
without mplestalion. Arriving in Asia Minor, he turnetl 
QOt of his way to visit the famous city of Athens. Th&re, 
making a considerable stay, he \([as initiated into the £hi- 
slnian mysteries, which were accounted most sacred in the 
Pagan mythology, and took upon him the office of archoi^ 
0r chief magistrate of tfie place. In this place also, he 
remitted the severity of th^ Christian persecution at the 
representation of Oranianus, the pnoconsul of Asia, who 
represented the peojde of that persuirialoti as no ^ay culpa- 
ble. Be was even so far reconciled fo Ihetti as to t^nk of 
rec<5iving Christ among the iiumber of the godis. - After a 
wjpt^'s c<mtinuance at Athens, he went over into Sicily,* 
and visited iBtna, and the other curiosities of the place.*-^ 
Returning from thencfs once i^re to Reme, after a shcAft 
•tjay he prepared ship9» and crossed' over into AfHcai-'-r 
There he spent much time in regutatihg abuses, and re* 
forming the government ; in deciding controversies, and 
arectii^ ma^ificeat bnaofa^ Amang the ¥esl,lie erdt 1^- 
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ed CarQmge to be rebuilt, calUng it after his own iaiif^ 
Adrianopfe. Again returning to Rome, where he stayed 
Imt a very little time, he travelled a second time into 
Greece, passed over into Asia Minor; from thence went 
into Syria, gave laws and instructions to all the neighbour* 
ing kings, whom he invited to come and consult with him ; 
he then entered Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he 
caused Pompey's tomb, that had been long neglected, and 
almost covered with sand, to be renewed and beautified.-*- 
He also gave orders for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which 
was performed with great expedition by the assistance of 
the Jews, who now began to conceive hopes of being re* 
stored to their long lost kingdom. But these expectations 
only served to aggravate their calamities ; for being in- 
censed at the privileges which were granted the Pi^aa 
worshippers in their new city, they fell upon the Romans 
and Christians that were dispersed throughout ^udea, aaJ 
unmercifidly put them all to the sword. Adrian was at 
Athens when this ^temgerous insurrection began ; where- 
fore, sending a powerful body of men* under the command 
of Julius Severus against them ; this general obtained many 
signal, though bloody victories over the insurgents. The 
war was concluded in two years, by the demolidon of 
above a thousand of their best towns^ and the destructioa 
of near six hundred thousand men in battle* 

He then banished all those who remained, out of Judea^ 
end by a public decree forbade any to come within view 
of their native soil. This insurrection was soon after fol- 
lowed by a dangerous irruption of the barbarous nations to 
the northward of the empire, who, entering Media witft 
great fury^ and passing through Armenia, carried their de- 
vastations as lar as C%ppadocla. Adrian, preferring peace 
upon any terms to an iiilprofitable war, bought them off by 
lai:ge sums of money ; so that they returned peaceablj^ into 
their native wilds, to enjoy their plunder, and m^itate 
fresh invasions. 

Having spent, thirteen years in travelling throug^i hie 
dominions, and reforming the abuses of the empire^ he at 
laat resolved to netum and end all his fatigues at Ronae.— ^^ 
Nothing could be more grateful to the people, than his res- 
olution of coming to reside for the rest qf his day^ arnong 
i^^m^ i^ JEeteived him witli tde loudest demeiisfraiioiiif 
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^ j^y ; and though he now began to grow old and unwieldly, 
he remitted not the least of his former assiduity and appli- 
cation to the public welfare. His chief amusement was ia 
conversing with the most celebrated men in every art and 
science, frequently boasting that he thought no kind of 
luiowledge inconsiderable, or to be neglected, either in his 
private or public capacity. Adrian was so fond of literary 
fame, that, we are told, he wrote his own life, and after- 
wards gave it to his servants to publish under their nameeu 
But whatever might have been his weakness in aiming at 
universal reputation, he was in no part, of his reign remiss 
In attending the duties of his exalted station. He ordered 
the knights and senators never to appear in public but in 
the proper habjts of their orders. He forbade masters to 
kill their slaves, as bad been before allowed, but ordained 
that they should be tried by the laws enacted against capi- 
tal ofilences. A law so just, had he done nothing more, 
deserved to have ensured his reputation with posterity, 
and to h^ve made him dear to mankind. He still further 
ei^tended the lenity of the laws to those unhappy men who 
had been long thought too mean for justice. If a master 
lYas found killed in his house, be would not allow all his 
Blaves to be put to the torture as forinerly, but only such 
as might have perceived or prevented the murder. 

In such employments he consumed the greatest part of 
Ms time ; but at last, finding the duties of his station daily in- 
creasing^ and his own strength proportionably upon the de- 
cline, he resolved upon adopting a successor. Marcus 
Antonids, afterwards surnamed the Pious, was the person 
he jutched upon^ but previously obliged him to adopt two 
others, namely, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Yerus, ail of 
whom afterwards succeeded in the empire. 

While he was thus careful in appointing a successor, his 
bddily infirmities liecame so insupportable that he vehem- 
ently desire<] some of his attendants would dispatch him. 
Aptonius, however, would by no means permit any of his 
domestics to be guil^ of so great an impiety, but used all 
the arts in his power to reconcile the enaperor to sustain 
liCe., His pains increasing pvery day, he was frequently 
heard to cry but '' How miserable a thing it is to seek death 
and hot to find it !'* in this deplorSible exigence hie resolv- 
ed on going to Baie, where the tortures of hh( ^Usease in- 
U 
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creasing, they affected his understanding. Continuing ^ 
some time in these excruciating circumstitnces, he was at 
last resolved to Observe no regimen, often saying that kin|^ 
died merely by the multitude of their physician?. This 
'conduct served to hasten that death he seemed so ardently 
to desire ; and it was probably joy upon its approach which 
dictated the celebrated stanzas which are eo w«U known, 
and in repeating which he expired, in the sixty-second 
year of his age, after a prosperous reign of twentyK)ne 
years and eleven months. 

Titus Antonins, his successor, was born in 
XJ. C. 89 1 • the city of Nismes in G aul. His father was a 
A, D. 1 38. ttobleman of an ancient family that had ei^y- 
ed the highest honours of the state. At the 
time of his succeeding to the throne, he was about fifty 
years old, and had passed through many of the most iair 
X)ortant offices of the state, with great integrity and appli- 
cation. His virtues in private life were no way unpairetf 
by exaltatioii, as lie shewed himself one of the most excel- 
lent princes for justice, clemency and moderatk)n. His 
morals were so pore that he was usually compared to No- 
ma, aud was surnamed the Pious, both for his tenderneaeio 
bis predecessor Adrian when dying, and his particular i^ 
iachment to the reiigicm of his country. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, to wbcun 
he gave large pensions and great honors, drawing them from 
all parts of the world. Among the rest, he sent for Appol- 
lonius, the famous stoic philosopher, to instruct hi^ adopted 
son Marcus Aurelius^ whom he had previously married to 
liis daughter. Appollonfus being arrived at Rome, the em- 
peror desired his attendance, hut the other anx^antiy an- 
swered, '* That it was the scholar^ duty le wait upon tlie 
master, and not the master^ upon the sdiolar." To this 
reply Antonius only returned with a smile, ^ That it was 
surprising how Appollonius, wrho made no difiSculty of com- 
ing from Greece to Rome, should think it so hard to walk 
from one part of Rome to another,'' and immediately seat 
Marcus Aorelius to him. While the good empeior was itns 
employed in making mankind happy, in directing their 
conduct by his own example, or reproving their follies viHh 
the keenness of rebt&e, he was «eixed wUh a viol«iit fever 
at Lorium, a pleasure house at some distance from Rome j 
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\(bere finding himself sensibly decaying^ he ordered hb 
IHehds and principal officers to attend him. In their pret^ 
enee he confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius, witb* 
oat once naming Lucius Verus, who had been joined by 
Adrian with him in the Succession ; then commanding the 

f olden statue of Fortune, which was always in the cham- 
jers of the emperors, to be removed to <hat of his successor, 
he expired in the seventy-fifth year of his age, after a pros- 
peroos reign of twenty- two years, and almost eight months. 

Marcus Aureliue, though left sole successor to the throne, 
took Lucius y erus as his associate and equal in 
governing the state. Aureliu» was the son of U. €. 014. 
'Amicus Verus, of an ancient and illustrious A. D. 161. 
family, which claimed its cwriginal from Numa. 
Z^uchis'y erus was the ton of Commodus, who had been 
adopts by Adrian, but died before he succeeded to the 
throne. Anrelius was remarkable for his virtues and ac- 
eoraplishments, as his partner in the empire was for his un- 
goverilable passions and debauched naorals. The one wat 
an example of the greatest goodness and wisdom, the othec 
ofignorance, sloth and extravagance. i 

The two emperors had been scarce settled on the throne 
-when the empire seemed attacked on every side from the 
barbarous nations by which it was surrounded. The Ca- 
ti invaded Germany and Rhsetia, ravaging all with, fire and 
tword ; but were after some time repelled by Victorinos. 
'The Britains likewise revolted, but were repressed by Cal- 
ifurnius. But the Parthians, under their king Vologesus, 
made an irruption still more dreadful than either of the 
former, destroying the Roman legions in Armenia, then 
entering Syria and driving out the Ron^ governor, and 
filling the whole country with terror and« qpifusion. In 
order to stop the progress of this barbarous irruption, Verusr 
himself went in person, being accompanied by Anrelius 
part of the way. 

Yerus, upon entering Antioeh, gave an indulgence to 
every appetite, without attending to the fatigues ofwar» 
' rioting in excess&i, unknown ev^n to the voluptuous 
Greeks, leaving all the gl^ny of the field to his lieutenants 
who were sent to repress the eneniy. These, however, 
fot^ht with great success; Stalius Priscus took Artazata ; 
Martins put Yologesus to fligl^ tot^ Beleucia, plundered 
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and burnt Babylon and Gtesiphon, and demolidied tfva 
OMgaificent palaec of &e kiap oi Parthia. In a coarse of 
four yean, during which the war coatinaed^ the Romans 
€tetered far into the Parthian country, and entirely snbdued 
it; but upon then: return, their army was wasted to less 
than half its former number by pestilence and famine. 
However, this was no impediment to the vanity of Ten^ 
who resolved to ei\^y the honours of a triumph sobardly- 
earned by others. Wherefore, having appointed a I^ing 
over the Armenians, and finding, the Parthians entirety 
subdued, he assumed the titles of Armenicus and Fartfaicus, 
mmA then returned to Rome to partake of a triumph with 
Anrelius, which was aacordinglj solemni^&ed with gre^t 
fieoipand splendour. 

'During the eowne of this expedition, which eontinufd 
lor some yeaisy Aurelius was seduouslj intent upon distr^ 
ttiing justice and happiness to his subjects at home. He 
first .applied himself to the regulation of public atFairs, and 
io.tho correcting^such fautU as he found in the laws and 
policy of the sti^e. In this endeavor be shewed a singn* 
lar respect for the senate, oft^n permitting them tode^p- 
wne without appeal ; so that the comnv^nweaith seemed 
lua faaaner once aiore revived under his equitable admin- 
istration* Besides, such ^as his . application to busine^, 
4hat be ofren employed ten days together upon the same 
|wl:^ct, maturely considering it on all sides, and seldom 
departing from the senate house till night coming on the 
assembly was dismissed by the conauL But while thus 
gloriously occupied, he was daily mortified with accounts 
of the enormities of his colleague, toeing repeatedly assured 
of his vanity^ lewdness, and extravagance. However, feign- 
ing himself ignoMmt of these excesses, he judged marriage 
to be the best method of reclaiming him, and Uierefore sent 
kim his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great beauty, whom 
Verns mairied at Antio^h. But evep this was found inef- 
feetual: Lucilla proved of a disposition very unlike her 
father* and instead of correcting her husband's extravagan- 
cies, only contributed to enflame them. Yet Aurelius still 
hoped that upon the return of Verus to Rome bis presence 
would keep hin^ in awe, and that happiness would at length 
be restored to the state. But in this also he was disap* 
pointed. His, return only seemed fatal tq the, empire ; for 
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Ms army carried back tbe plague from Parthia, and dis- 
seminated the iorectioa into alt the proviaees through 
ivhich it passed. 

Nothing could exceed the miserable state of the empire^ 
shortly after tbe return of Verus. In this horrid picture 
was represented an emperor, unawed by example, or the 
calamities surrounding him, giving vrtLy to unheard of de« 
baucheries. A raging pestilence spreading terror and des- 
olation through all parts of the western world ^ earthquakes, 
famines, and inundations, such as had never belbre hap- 
pened, the products of the earth throughout all Italy cie- 
voured by locusts ; ail the barbarous natiofis surrouBdiog 
the empire ; the Germans, the Safmatans, the Quadi, and 
the Marcomanni, taking advantage of its various cala^ii* 
ties, and making their irruptions even into Italy itself. The 
prie&ts d(Mng all they could to put a stop to tbe miseries of 
the state, by attempting to^ appease the^ gods; vowing and 
offering numberless sacrifices : celebrating all Jhe sacf^ed 
rites that had ever been known in Rome ; and exhibiting 
the solemnity called Lectistemia, seven days , together* 
'To crown the whole, these enthusiasts, not satisfi^ witb 
the impending calamities, making new, by ascribing Um 
distresses of the state to the impieties of the christijqiM 
-alone: so that a violent persecution was seen reigning ia 
^11 parts of the empire, in which Justin Martyr, St. Poly^ 
earp, bishop of Smyrna^ and an infimte number of others^ 
suffered Ina rtydoro* 

In this scene of universal tumult, desotaticm, and distress^ 
there was nothing left but the virtues and the wisdom of 
one man alone to restore to tranquillity and bring back hap- 
piness to tbe empire. Anrelius began his endeavours by 
marching against the Marcomanni and Quadi, taking Ve- 
rus with him, who reluctantly left tbe sensual delights of 
Rome for the fatigues of a camp. They came up with the 
Marcomanni near the city of Aquileia,. and after a furioin- 
engagement routed their whole army : then pursuing tbemt 
across the Alps, overcame them in several contests, and at 
last, entirely defeating them returned into Italy 
without any considerable loss. As the winter U. C. d22* 
was far advanced, Verus was determined upoir A. D. 1 60.. 
goi ng from Aquileia to Rome, in which journey 
he was seized with an apoplexy, whieb put an end toUs 
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life, beiog thirty nine years old» having re^ed In con-i 
junction with Aurelius, who had hitherto sustainied the fa- 
tigues of governing not only an empire, bat hb colieagiie, 
being left to himself, began to act with greater diligence, 
and more vigour than ever.- 

After having subdued the Marcomcnni^ a barbaroos peo* 
pie that liad made inroads upon the empire, he returned to 
Rome, whete he began h» usual endeavdors to beaeftt 
mankhid by a farther reformaHon of the internal polky of 
the state. 

But hi^ goed endeavours were sebn interrupted by % i«<> 
newel of the fdrmer wars, in one of t^e engagements of whidi 
he is said to have been miraeuleusly reliered, when bis mp^ 
my was penshing with tiiirst, by the prayers of achristiMi 
legion wtdch had been levied ill his service. For, ^ thtfl 
Areadful juncture, and just as the^barbarlans were teady to 
h\\ upon them, we are assured, there fell such a shower eC 
rain as instantly refreshed the fainting army. The -soldieia 
were seen holding their mouths and their helmets np to 
heaven, and receiving the water which came «o wonde»- 
iblly to their relief. The same clouds also which served 
for their rescue, at the same time discharged sttbfa a tenible 
•torm of hail, accompailiedwith thunder, against the ene- 
my, as astonished and confounded thenu By this unlodfe- 
«dforaid, the Romans recovering strength and courage, 
once more turned upon their pnr8aers,am]lc«t them ki ^Aiteieu 

Such are the circumstances of an engagement, acknow- 
ledged by Pagan as well as Christian' writers. only witfi 
^!s difference that the latter aseiibed the tietory to thiAr 
own, the Ibrmer to the prayers of their ^mperor^ However 
this foe, Aurelias seemied so sensible of miracidous assv^ 
nnce, that he imaSediately retailed the persecution minst 
the Christians, and wrote to the senate in fovoar of thdr 
religion. 

This good emperor havfiig at a time detei^ed one Avi- 
dius in a conspiracy against him, and generously granting 
him his pardon, some who vifere with his perstm took 
the liberty to blame his conduct, telling him that Avidios 
would not have been so generous, had be be«i con- 
^eror. To this the emperor repHed in this sublime man* 
ner,/' I never served the gods so ill, or reigued so irregn^ 
tarty, as to fiear Avidios could erer be eonquefor**^ 
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Be usually called philosophy his mother, in oppositic^i to 
the court) which he eooBidered as bis stepmother. He also 
-was^&equently heard to say, " that the people wereiiappy 
«« whose philosophers were kings, or whose kings werephi- 
** losophers.*' He in fact was oae of the most considerable 
men then in being ; and though he had been born in the 
meanest station, his merits as a writer, as his works re-. 
main to this day, would have insured immortality. 

Having thus restored prosperity to his subjects, and 
peace to pnankind, news was brought him that the Scythi- 
am and barbafoua nations of the north were up in arms and 
invading the empire. He once more therefore, resolved to 
«g^lO0e his aged person in the defence of his country, and 
laade speedy preparations to oppose them. He went to 
the senate, for the first time, i^nd desired to have money 
eat of the publip treasury. He then ctpeht three whole 
days in giving the people lectures, by whidn they might 
legolate their lives ; and, having finished hiB lectures, de* 
parted upon his expedition, amidbt the prayeri^ and lamen- 
tfttions of all his sut^ts. It waa upon goiag to o^n his 
ihird campaign that he was seized with the plague at Viepi- 
Ha, which stopped the progress of his succeu. Nothing, 
however, could abatte his (kaire of being beneficial to man- 
idnd ; hfe fears for the youth and unpromising disposition 
of Commodtts, his son and successor, seeqaed to give him 
great uneasiness ; wherefore he addressed his friends and 
the principal qfficera that were gathered round his bed, tell- 
hig them that as his son was now going to lose a father, he 
hi^ed he ehovld €nd many fathers in them. As he was 
thus speaking, he was se^^ with a weakness which stop- 
ped h» utterance, ami which brou#)t h|m to his end the 
^y following. He died in the fifty ^ninth year of his age, 
havmg reined nineteen years and some days ; and it se^ 
ed as if the whole glory and prosperity of the Roman eoN 
pke died with this geeatest of the Roman eq^perors. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

JPrmn Ccmmodus to the trimsferriog the seal ofiheemfire wi- 
der CoHstantine from Rome to Byxaniktm. 

[U. C. 933. A. D. 180.1 

The merits of Aurelins proctired Commodus an easj te. 
cession to the throne. He was acknowledged emperor, first 
by the army, then by the senate and people, and shortly af- 
ter by all the provinces. 

His whole reign is but a (issue of wantonness and folfy, 
cruelty and iryustice, rapacity and corruption. There is 
so strong a similitude between his conduct and that of Do- 
mitian, Uiat a reader might be apt to imagine he was gping 
over the same reign. 

. He went with* his associates to taverns and braihels; 
spent the day in feasting, and the night in the most abom- ' 
Suable luxuries, havii^ no less than three hundred females^ 
and as many males, for detestable purposes. He commit- 
ted incest, as Caligula did, with all his sisters. Hesome^ 
times went about the markets in a frolic with small wares 
as a petty chapman y sometimes he imitated a horse coorsev, 
and at other times drove his own chariot in a slave's hatnt^ 
^hile those^ he chiefly promoted resembled himself, being 
the companions of his pleasures, or the ministers of his 
cruelty. 

If any person desired to be revenged on* iMi enemy, by 
bargaining with Commodus for a sum of money lie was per- 
mitted todestroy him in spch a manner as he thonght prop- 
er. He commanded a perso/i to be cast to the wild beastf^ 
for reading the 1^ of Caligula in,6uetonius«, . He ordefe<t 
another to be thrown in a burning furnace for accidentally 
overheating his bath. He would sometimes, when he way 
in a good humour, cut off men's noses under a pretence of 
shaving their beards f and yet he was himself so jealous of 
all mankind that he was obliged to be hb own barber. 

At length, upo^ the feast of Janus, resolving to fence 
t^ed before the people as a common g1ad|ator»^iee dkis 
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IncadiTeBiOiiiitrated to bim upon the indeceney ofsnolia 
behaviour. These were Leti», his geseral, Electus, hit 
chamberlain, and Mftrcit,aconcubine, of whom he always 
appeared exeessively food. Their advice was attended 
Tvith no other effect than that of incensing him against 
them, and inciting him to resolve upon thdr 'destruction. 
It was his metiiod, like that of ]>ottiitian, to set down the 
names of all such as he intended to put to death, in a roll 
which he carefully kept by him. However, at this time^ 
happening to lay the roll on hid bed while he was bathing 
In another room, it was taken up by a little boy whom he 
passionately loved. The child, after playing with it for 
some time, brought it toMarcia, who was instantly alarm- 
ed at the contents. She immediately discovered her ter- 
roiS to LffitoB and Eleetus, who perceiving their dangerous 
situation, instantly resolved the tyrant's death. After 
6ome deliberation it was agreed upon to dispatch him by 
p<HBon; but 'this not succeeding, Marcia hastily introfluced 
a young man called Narcissus, and )ire vailed upon bim to 
assist in strangling the tyrant. Comniodus died in the 
thirty first year of his age, altet' an impious reign of twelve 
yjears and nine months. 

I^he secrecy and expedition with which 
Commodus was assassinated were such that U. C. 945. 
few were at that time acquainted with the real A. D. 192. 
circumstances of his death. His body was 
wrapped up as a bale of useless furniture, and carried thro* 
the guards, most of whom were either- drunk or asleep. 

Previous to the assassination, the conspirators had fixed 
upon a successor. Helvius Pertinax, whose virtues and 
courage rendered him wo; thy of the most exalted station, 
and who had passed through many changes of fortune, was 
fixed upon to sdcceed him ; when, thierefore, the conspira- 
tors repaired to his house to salute him emperor, he consid- 
ered their arrival as a command from the emperor Commo- 
dus for his death. Upon LaBtus .entering his apartment, 
Pertinax, vvithout any shew of fear, cried out, that for many 
days he had expected to end his life in that manner, won- 
dering that the emperor had deferred it so long. Howev- 
er, he was not a little surprised when informetl of the real 
cause of their visit ; and being strongly urged to accept 
of t|ie empire, he at last complied with their offer. 
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Being carried to the camp, Pertinax Tvas pipclaimed i 
perdr,and soon after the citizens anil senate consente<5 : the 
joy at the election oftheir new sovereign being scarce equal 
to that for the death of their tyrant They then pro- 
nounced Commodusa parricide, an -enemy to the gods, his 
country, and all mankind, and commanded that his corpse 
should rot upon a dunghill. In the mean time, they saluted 
Pertinax, as emperor and Ciesar, with numerous' acclama- 
tions, and cheerfully took the oaths of obedience. The 
provinces soon after followed the example of Rome; so that 
he began his reign with universal satisfaction to the whole 
empire in the sixty eightth year of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the justice and wisdom of this 
monarch's reign the sbprt time it continued. But the prcei- 
torian s ildiers, whose manners he had attempted to relbrjitt 
having been long corrupted by the indulgence and profu- 
sion oftheir former monarch, began to hate him for the par- 
simony and tliscipline he had introduced among them. 
They therefore resolved to dethrone him ; and accordin^y» 
in a tuniultuous manner, marched through the streets of 
Rome, entered his palace without opiiositiou, where aTun- 
grian soldier struck him dead, with a >)low of hiB lance. 
From the number of his adventures, he was called the Ten- 
nis hall of Fortune ; and certainly no man ever experien- 
ced such a variety of situations with so blameless a char- 
acter. He reigned but three months. 

T he soldiers, having committed this outrage^ 
U. C. 945. made proclamation that they would sell the 
A*D. 192. empire to whoever would purchase it at the 
highest price. In consequence of this procla- 
mation, two bidders were found, namely, Sulpician and 
Didius. The former, a consular person, praefect of the cMy^ 
and son-in-law to the late emperor Pertinax. The latter/ 
a consular person like wine, a great lawyer, and the wealth- 
iest man in the city. Sulpician had rathei^ promises than 
treasures to bestow. * The offers of Didins, who produced 
immense sums of ready money, prevailed. He was received 
into the camp, and the 8o(dier8 instantly swore to obey him 
as emperor. 

Upon being conducted to the senate house, he addressed 
the few senators that were present in a very laconic speech. 
*• Fathers, you want an emperor, and I am the fittest person 
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you can cbuse," The choice of the soldiers was confirm^ 
by the senate, and Didius fvas acknowledged emperor, now 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

It should seem by this weak monarches conduct when 
seated on the throne, that he thought the government of 
an emi>ire rather a pleasure tl>an a toil. Instead of at- 
tempting to gain the hearts of his subjects, he gave hinir 
self up to ease and inactivrty, utterly regardless of the du- 
ties Of his station. He was mild and gentle indeed, neither 
injuring any nor expecting to be injured. But that avarice, 
by which he became opulent, still followed him in his exalt- 
ation ; so that the very soldievs who elected him soon be- 
gan to detest him for those qualities so very opposite ta a 
oailitary character. The people also against whose con- 
sent he was chosen, were not less his enemies. Whenever 
be issued from his palace, they openly poured forth their 
imprecations against him, crying out that he was a thief^ 
and had stolen the empire. Didius, however, in the Jrue 
spirit of a trader, patiently bore all their reproach, s(»me* 
iimes beckoning to them with smiles to approach him, and 
testifying his regard by every kind of submission. 

Soon after, Beverus, an African by birth, being pro*- 
claimed by his army, began by promising to revenge the 
•death of Pertinax. 

Didius, upon being informed of his approach towards 
'f^ome, obtained the consent of the senate to send him am- 
bassadors, offering to make him a partner in the empire. 
But Severus rejected this offer, conscious of his own 
strength, and of the weakness of the pro[>oser. The senate 
soon appeared of the same sentiments, and perceiving the 
timidity and weaknessof their present master, abandoned 
liim. Being called together, as was formerly practised In 
the times of the commonwealth, by the consuls, they unan- 
imously decreed that Didius should be deprived of the 
emt»ire, and that Severus should be nroclaimeid in his stead. 
They commanded Didius to be slain, and sent messengers 
for this purpose to the palace, where they found him disr 
armed, and dispatched him among a few friends that siill 
adhered to his interest. 

Severus having overcome Niger and Aibinus, who were 
his competitors for the empire, undertook next the reins of 
govemment, uniting great vigour with the most refined 
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p<o4icy ; y«t his African cunning, for he waft a native of 
Africa^ ff as considefed: as a {mrticular defect in him. Be 
is celebrated for his wit, learning and pradence but equally 
blamed'for {lerfidy and cruelty. In short be seemed equal- 
ly capable of the greatest acts of virtue and the most bloody 
severities. 

Upon his return to Rome he loaded bis soldiers with 
rewards and honours, giving them such privil^es as 
strengtbened his own power, while tbey destroyed that of 
the dtate. For the -soldiers, who had hitherto shewed the 
strongest inclinatiotts to an abuse of power> w^e now 
made arbiters of the £ate o^ Emperors. 
^ Betngtbus secure of his army, he resolved to give way 
to his natural turn for ocmquest, and to oppose his arms^ 
against the Parthians, who were then invading the fron- 
tiers of the empire. Having therefore previoi^ly giveo, 
the government of domestic policy to one Plautjan, a par- 
ticular favourite, te whose daughter he married his son 
Caracalla, beset ^ut for the east, and prosecuted the war 
With his usual expedition and success. He forced submis- 
sion from the ki^ nf Armenia, destroyed several citiQi 
in Arabiii Felhc, landed on the Parthian coasts, took and 
plundered the faiiKNtt c}iy of Ctesiphon, marched baek 
through Palestine and Egypt, and at length returned to 
Rome in triumph. 

Daring this interval, Piantiani who wan left to direct the 
aihtrs of Rome, began to ttiink of aspiring to the empire 
himself. Upon the emperor's peturn he employed a tribune 
of the pnetorian cohorts, of which he was the commandes, 
to assasidaate him, as liisewise^is son Caracalla. The tri- 
bune infoimed Sevems of his favocorye's treachery. He at 
first received it as an improbable story, and as the artifice 
of one who envied his favouiite's fortune. However he 
was at lasrt persuaded to permit the tribune to conduct 
Plautian to the emper^s apartments, to be a testimony 
against himself. With ibis intent the tribune went avA 
amusMhim with a pretended account of his killing the 
emperor and his son ; desiring him, if be thought fit to se^ 
him dead, to go with him to th« palace. .A« Plautian ar? 
dently desired their deaths, be readily gave credit to his 
relation ; and following the tribune, was conducted at mid- 
iiightinto theinnecmott recesses* 9ut ivhat must Inwre 
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Ijiug dead as he expected, he behelfl the room lighted up 
with torches, and Sevenis, surrounded by his frieads, pre* 
pared in array to receive him. Being asked by the empe- 
ror, with a stern countenance, "what had brought hitn there- 
at that unseasonable time : he i^'as at first utterly coil> 
founded; and not knowing what excuse to make, he inge- 
nuously confessed the whole, intreating forgiveness for 
what he had intended. The emjieror seemed inclined to . 
pardon; but Caracalla, his son, who, from the earliest age, 
shewed a disposition to cruelty, with his sword ran him 
through the body. 

After this he spent a consideritble time in visiting some 
eitiesin Italy, permitting none of his officers to sell places 
eT trust or dignity, and distributing justice with the strict- 
est impartiality.' He then undertook an expedition into 
Britain, where the Romans were in danger of being de- 
stroyed, or compelled to ffy the provim^. Wherefore, 
after appointiug his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, joint 
Kuceessors in the empire, and taking them with him he 
landed in Britain, to the great terror of such as had draw a 
dtown his resentment. Upon his pro^ss into the country 
fie left his son Geta in the southern part of the province* 
vrhich had continued in obedience, and marchecl with his 
son Caracalla' against the Caledonians^ In this expedi- 
tion his army suffered prodigious hardships in pursuing the 
enemy ; they were obliged to hew their way through in^ 
tricate forests, to drain extensive marshes, and form'' 
bri<Iges over rapid rivers ; so that be lost fifty thousand 
men by fatigue and sickness. However he supported alt 
these inconveniencies with unrelenting bravery, and pro* 
secuted his successes with such vigour, that becpmpelled, 
the enemy to beg for peace ; which they obtained not 
•without the surrender of a considerable part of Iheir coun- 
try. It was there, that for its better security, he built that 
famous wall, which still goes by his name, extending frdm 
Solway Firth on the west, to the German ocean on the, 
east. He did not long survive his Buccesses here, but died 
-at York in the sixty-sixth year of his age, after an active 
though cruel reign of about eighteenyears. 

W 
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IT ^ Mid Caracalla and Gekni histons, bei^ a«* 
A* ti 211* Icnowledged as emperors by the army, be^toi 
A* u. ^1 1. ^^ gj^^^ ^ inatual haired to eaehother even 
before their arrival at Rome. But this oppontion was of 
no long continuance ; for Caracalla being resolved to p^ 
vem alone, furiously entered Geta's apartment, a^, fol- 
lowed by ruffians, slew him in his mother^ arms. 

Being thus emperor, he went on to mark his coorse wUlt 
biood. Whatever was done by Domitian or Nero, feU 
short of this monstcr*s barbarities. His tyrannies at leogtk 
excited the resentment of Macrinus, the commander of the 
forces in Mesopotamia, who employed one Martial, a man 
of great strength and a centurion of the guards to d^patob 
him. Accordingly, as the emperor was riding out one day; 
near a little city called Carr», he happened to withdraw 
himself privately upon a natural occasion, with only one- 
page to hold his horse. This was the opportunity Marliai 
had solonff and ardently desireil ; wherefore, running to Mm 
hastily as if he had been called, he stabbed the emperor m 
the back, so that he died immediately^ tiaving perfomied 
this hardy attempt, he then unconcernedly returned to hig 
troop; but retiring by insensible degrees, he endeavoured 
to secure himself by flight. But his companions soon mist- 
ing him, and the page giving information of what had beea 
done, he was pursued by the German horse and cut io pieces. 
During the reign of this exec4rable tyrant, whic h continued 
six years, the empire was every day declining; the sokHers 
Were entirely masters of every election ; and s there wen ^ 
irarious armies in different parts, so th^re were as many in- 
terests all opposite to each other. 

The soldiers, without an emperor after a ws- 
tf. C» 970. pence of two days, fixed npon Macrinitt, wiio 
A. D. 217. took all possible methods to conceal bis being 
pYivy to Caracalla's murder. The sienate con- 
firmed their choice shortly after, and likewise that of his 
son DiadumenuB, whom he took as a partner in the emphe* 
Macrinus was fifty-three years old when he entered upon 
the government of the emi^tre* He was of obscnre paient- 
age, some say by birth a Moor; who by the mere rotation 
9f office^ being made first iMrs^ect of the pretorian liends, was 
now by treason and accident called to fill the tlmipe* 
He was opposed by the intr^;uesof liMft and htr grm# 
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M&, H^iogabalos; asd being conquered ^y some seditious 
J«$^on» of bis ima armj, he led to Chalcedon, ^here (hol« 
who were sent in pursuit overtook and put him to death, 
together with his son Diadumenua, after a short reign Qf 
oae year and two months. 

The senate and citicem of Rpme being obliged 
to submit to the appointmeqt of the army, as u- U.C.971 
»oal, Heliogabaius ascended the throne at the age A.D.2I8 
of foiirfeen. His short life is but a tissue of ef- 
fbmitiacy, hist and extravagance* He married in the small 
i^fmoe of four years, six wives, and divorced them all. He 
ivae so fond of the sex that be carried his mother with him 
to the senate house, and demanded that she should always 
be present when matters of im|M)rtance were debated. He 
eveii went so far as to build a senate bouse for women, with 
mitable orders, habits anfi distinctions, of which his mother 
voiB noade ptes^ent. Thc^y met several times : all their 
debates turning uptm the fashioDS of the day, and the differ- 
ent formalities to be. used at giving and receiving visits.— • 
^I^ these follies he added great cruelty and boundless prod- 
igality ; so that he was heard to i^iy that such dishes a3 
were cheaply obtained were scarce worth eating. It is 
even said he strove to f<^etel what was to happen> by in? 
spectlng the entraik of young men sacrificed, and that he 
«iK]se the most beautiful you& throughout Italy to be slain, 
for that horrid purpose. 

However, his soldiers mutinying, as was now usual witl| 
.them ; they followed him to his palace, pursuing him from 
apartment lb apartmeot, .till at last he was found concealed 
in a privy. Having dragged him from thence through the 
Greets with most bitl^r invectives, and having dispatched 
Mm, tbey attenpt^ted once more to squeeze his pampered 
foody into a privy ; but not easily effecting this, they threw 
it into the Tyber with heavy weights, that none might af- 
terwanls find or give it buriaL This was the ignominious 
death of Heliogabalus, in the eighteenth year of his age, nU 
ter a detestable reign of four years. 

To him succedled Alexander, his cousin XT. €.075 
l^irman ; who, without opposition, being declare A. D. 2% 
ed.emperor, the senate with their u^ual adula* 
tioa, were £or conferring new titles upon him ; but he mod- 
i»tl|r4e!aUa^.t|sai afiL . To the most rigid justice he add- 
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ed the greatest humaaity. He loved the good, and was a 
severe reprover i^f the lewd and infamous. His accoitt- 
plishments were equal to his virtues. He was an excel- 
lent mathematiciRD, geometrician, and musician ; he wa^ 
equally skilful in painting and sculpture ; and in poetry few 
of his time could equal him. In short, such were his tal- 
•pts, and such the solidity of his judgment, that though 
but sixteen years of age, he was considered as a wise M 
man. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper Ger- 
maus^ and other northern nations l>eofah to pour down im- 
uien^e swarms of people upon the more southern parts of the 
empire. They passed the Rhine and the Danube wi^ 
such fury, that all Italy was thrown into the most extreme 
consternation. The emperor ever ready to expose his per- 
son for the safety of bis people, made what levies he coofd, 
and went in person to stem (he torrent, which he speedily 
.effected. Jt was in the course of his successes against the 
enemy ttiat he was cut off by a mutiny among bis own sol- 
diers.* He died in the twenty-ninth year of his age, after a 
'prosperous reign of thirteen years and nine days. 

The tumults occasioned by (he death of AI* 
XJ. C« Q88. exauder t)eing appehsed, Maximin, whor had 
A. D. 235. been the chief promoter of the sedition, was 
chosen emperor. This extraordinary man, 
whose character deserve^ particular attention, was iwrn of 
very obscure parentage, being the son of a poor herdsman 
of Thrace^ In the beginning he followed his fkther^r hunt 
ble i)rofe88ion, and only exercised his personal courage a- 
gainst the robbers who infested that part of the country in 
which he lived. Soon after, his ambition increasing, he left 
his poor employment, and enlisted in the Roman army, 
where he soon became remarkable for Ills great strength, 
discipline and courage. This gigantic man was no less 
than eight feet and a half high ; he had a body and strength 
'corresponding to his size, being not less remarkable for (he 
magnitude than the symmetry of his person. His wife*s 
bracelet usually served him for a thumb ring ; and hm 
strength was so great that he was able to draw a carriage 
whici) two oxen could not tnove. He could stHke out a 
horse's teeth with a blow of his fist, and break its thigh 
^ne with a kick, Hts diet was as extraordinary «s t|t 
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rest of hU efiflowments : he generally ate fi>rtf poumlft 
•weight of flesh every day, and drank six gallons of wine 
witlioat committing any debauch in either. With a frame 
lio athletic, he wae fioasessed of a mind undaunted in dan- 
ger, and neither fearing nor regarding any man. The htst 
time he was made known was to the emperor Seveni8,.wha 
-was then celebrating games on the birth day of ^s sod Ge* 
fa. He overcame sixteen in ruoBing^ one after the other ; 
he (hen kept up with the emperor on horsetrack; and faav- 
ing latigued him in the course, he was opposed to seven of 
the most active soldiers, and overcame them with the great- 
est-ease. Frofn (hat time he was particularly noticed, and 
lakeo into the emperorVbody guards and by the usuaJ grada- 
tion of preferment came to be chief commander, equally 
remarkable for his simplicity, discipline, and virtue ; and» 
upon coming to tlie empire, he was found to be one of the 
greatest monsters of cruelty that everdl^raced powers and 
fearful of nothing himself, he «eemed to i^M>rt with the ter- 
rors of all mankind. 

However, his cruellies did not retard his military opera- 
-ttons, which were earned on with a spirit l>ecoming a better 
naonarch. He overthrew the Germans in several baltle»^ 
wasted all their country with fire and sword for four hun* 
dred miles together, and set a resolution of siiliduing all the 
northern nations as f ^r as the ocean. In these expeditions^ 
in order to attach the soldiers more firmly to him, he in- 
creased their |»ay ; and in every duly of the camp he him- 
self took as nmcb pains as the meanest centinel in his ar- 
my, shewing incredible courage and assiduity. In every 
engagement, wherever the conflict was hottest, Maximia 
was always seen fighting there in person, and destroying 
all before him : for, being bred a barbarian, he considered il 
as his duty to combat as a common soldier while he com- 
manded^s a general. 

In the mean time, his cruelties had so alienated the minds 
of his subjects that several conspiracies were secretly aim- 
-ed i^inst him. None of them, however, succeeded, till 
at last his own soldiers, l^eiog long faarrassed by famine and 
fatigue, and hearing of revolt on every side, resolv^'d to ter^ 
filiate their calamities by the tyranf s death. His great 
ftlreoglh, and his being always armed, were at first the {rin- 
xipal motives to deter any from assassinating him; tratat 
W2 
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length, having made hit guards accbmplicea in ibeir cieeipiv 
they set upon him while he slept at noon in bb t^nU and 
slew lM>th him and his son, whom he had made bis partner 
in the empire, without any opposition. Thus d^ tkdm 
most remarkable man, after an usurpation of about three 
years, and in the sixty-fifth year of his a^ Hb assiduity 
trhen in humMe station, and bis cruelty when in power, 
eerve very well to evince, that there are some men whose 
virtues were l|\ted for obscurity, as there are others whoon^ 
thew themsefves great wbeii placed in an exalted station. 
The tyrant tieing dead and hb tK>dy tiirowa 
If. G. 901. to dogs and birds m prey, Pupienus and Bal- 
A. D. 238. binus continued for some time ettperors witb> 

out opposition. 
But differing among themselves, the prsBtorian soldiers^ 
who were the enemies of both, set upon them Jn their fmU 
ace, at a time when their guards were amused with seeing 
the Capitoline games, and dragging them from the palace 
towards the camp, slew them both, leaving their deaud bod« 
ies in the streets as a dreadful instance of their sedition. 

In the midst of this sedition, as the miUi- 
U. C. 991. neers were proceeding along, they by accident 
A* D. 238. met Gordian, the grandson of him who was 

slain in Africa, whom they declared emperor 
on the spot. This prince was but sixteen years old when 
he l>egan his reign ; but bis virtues seemed to compensate 
for his want of experience. Hb principal aims were to 
unite the opposing members of the government, and to re- 
concile the soldiers and citizens to each other. 

The army however,began as usual to raurmui:,and their com- 
plaints were artfully fomented by Philip, an Arabian, who 
was prastorian prefect. Things thus proceeding from bad 
4fO worse, Philip was at first made equal in the command of 
the empire ; shortly after, he was invested with the sole pow^ 
er ; and at length, finding himself capable of perpetrating 
his long meditated cruelty, Gordian was, by hb order, slain 
in the twenty-second year of his age, after a sucpessful reigft 
of near six years. 

Philip, tmvjng thus murdered his beneCsetor, 
U. C 996. was so fortunate as to be immediately ac- 
A. D. 243. knowledged emperor by the army. Upon his 

exaltation, he associated his son, a boy of 
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^ y^n ef age, its his partner la the empire; ^ml iu order 
to secure his power at home, made peace with the Persiups, 
and marched his army towards Rome. However, the army 
levolting in favour dT Decius his general, and setting vio- 
lently upon him, one of the centinels, at a blow cut olf his 
bead, or rather cleaved it asunder, separating the under jft\y 
from the uppc^r. He died in the forty-fifth year of his aee, 
afterareign of about five years, Decius being uuiversaTlj 
declared as his sdccessor. 

The activity and wisdom of Decius seemed 
in tome measure to stop the hastening decline U. C. 1001.- 
of the Roman empire. The senate seemed to A. D. 248. 
think so highly of his merits that they voted 
him not inferior to Trsjan ; and indeed he seemed in eyerjr 
instance to consult their dignity in particular, and the wel- 
fare of alt the inferior ranks of people. 

Bat no-virtues could now prevent the approaching dowo- 
fal of the state : the obstinate disputes between the Pagans 
and the Christians within the empire, and the unceasing ir- 
ruptions of barbarous nations from without, enfeebled it be- 
yond the power of remedy. He was killed in an ambus* 
eade of the enemy in the fifteenth year of his age, after a 
short reign of twoyears and six months. 

Gallus, who had betrayed the Roman army, 
had address enough to get himself declared U^ C. 1004. 
emi>eror by that part of it which survived the A. P. 25 1 . 
defeat ; he was 45 years old when he began to 
reign, and was descended from an honourable family ia 
Rome. He was the first ^ho bought a dishonourable peace 
from the enemies of the state, agreeing to pay a considera- 
ble annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was his duty to re- 
press. :. 
He was regardless of every national calamity, andlost-to 
deblBUich and sensuality. Tlie Pagans were allowed a pow- 
er of persecuting the Christians through all parts of the 
»tate. These calamities were succeeded by a pestilence 
from Heaven that seemed to have in general spread over 
every part of the earth, and which continued raging for sev- 
eral years in an unheard of manner; and all these by a civil 
yfBT which followed shortly after between Gallus and his 
general \£milianus, who having gained a victory over the 
CTotbs, was proclaimed emperor by his conquering army. 
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Gallus heailog this, soon roufteil from the iotosieation of 
^astire^and pref«arcd to oppose bis dangerous rival, ^ vrith 
his son, were slain by iEmidaoos in a battle fought in JHe- 
sia. Bk death- was merited^ aiid his. vices were such as to 
deserve the detestation of posteriiy. He died In the forty- 
•eveiith year of his age, after an uniiappy reign of two years 
«nd (bur bioiiUis» in whieh the eni|>ire suffered inexpresHble 
Mlamities. 

The senate reused taaeknewle^tbeolaiffii 
U. C. lOOd. of .^Snnlianus ;' and an army that was station 
A* D. 2S3. ed near the Alps chose Valerian, their own 
eommander, to succeed to the throae^who set 
i^KNit 'reforming the state with a spirit that seemed tomark 
a good mind and unabated vigour. But refornutlon . was 
then gro^n almost imiHraeticable. The Persians^ under 
their king Sapor, invaded Syria, and, coming inta Meso- 
potamia, took the unfortunate VaJerian prisoner as he was 
fnakiiig preparations to opt>oe« them. Notfaii^ can exceed 
ihe indignities, as well as the cruelties which. were practis- 
ed upc^ this unhappy monarch, tbusfailen into the bauds of 
iiis enemies, ^apor, we are told, always used bim as a foot- 
Bteol for mounting his horse ; he added the biilerness of 
ridicule to his insults, and usually observed, " that auaf (1- 
^* tude like that to which Valerian was reduee<I was lite 
>* best slt^ that eould be erected in honour of his victory.** 
•This liorrid life of insult and sufiferance continued for sev- 
en yeai^, and was at length tenninated by the cruel F^ 
^nV<^ommanding his prisoner's eyes to be plucked out, 
and afterwards causing him to be slay ed alive. 

Valerian beiug taken prisoner, as hath been 
U. €.1012. just mentioned, Galeuus iiis son promising to 
A. D. 259. revenge the insult, was chosen emperor, beinf; 
then about (brty-one years old. However, he 
soon discovered tlmt he sought rather the BpIendou||.ii^fL|i 
the toils of empire ; for after having overthrown ingSl^^.a 
commander in Pannonia, who had assumed the tkle of dm- 
peror, he satilown, as if fatigued with conquest, and gave 
himself up toease^nd luxury. 

It was at this time that na less than thirty pretenders 
were seen contending with each other for the doraiuioa qf 
the state, Had adding thecalamitifs,ofcivii \^r to the rest 
«f the mi(^rttines of this deyoted empire, "i^heite are g^H- 
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crally known in history by the name of the Thirty ty- 
rants. 

In this general calamity, Galienus, though at Erst seemt 
ing{y insensible, was at length obliged, for his own private 
securily, to take the field, and led an army to tiesiege the 
eity of Milan, which had been taken by one of the thirty 
usurping tyrants. It was there he was slain by his own sol- 
diers ; Martian, one of bis generals, having conspired against 
him. 

Flavins Claudius being nominated to suc- 
ceed, he was joyfully accepted by all orders U. C. 1021. 
of the state, and his title confinhed by thesc^n- A. Ef. 268. 
ate and the people. We are not sufficiently 
assured of this emperor's lineage and oduotty. Some af- 
firm that he was born in Dalmatia, and descended from an 
ancient family there ; others assert that he was a Trojan, 
and others still that he was son to (he em|M»>or Gordian. 
But whatevermight have been his descent, his merits were 
by no means doubtful/ He was a man of great valour a4l] 
conduct, having performer! the most excellent serviees a* 
gainst tbe Goths who had long continueil to make their ir- 
ruptions into the empire ; but on his march (rgvi^st th^t 
barbarous people, as he approached near the city h>irn»iumi 
in PanDonia, he was seized with a pestilential fever, of 
which he died in a few days, to the great regret of his 
subjects, and the irreparable loss of the Roman c^npire. 

Upon the death of Claudius, Aurelian was 
universally acknowledged by all the states of U. C. 1023. 
the empire, and assumed the command with A. D. 270. 
a greater share of power than his predecessors 
had enjoyed for sometime before. This active monarch 
was born of mean and oliscnre parentage^ in Dacia, and was 
about^fty five years old at tbe time of his coming to the 
throne. He had spent (he early part of his lite in the army, 
and had risen through all the gradations of military ikity; 
He was of unshaken courage, and atnas^ing strength ; he in 
one single engagement killed forty of the enemy with bis 
own hand, and above' nine hundred at several different 
times. In short, his valour and expedition were such that 
he was compared to Julius Ccesar, and in fact only wanted 
Kiildness and clentenry tobeevery way his equal. 

Among^ tbf number ^f t^ese yfl» wer«.eompelled to suk* 
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nit to fak |>ower, wc may reckon the famous Zenobia, ^eea 
oT Palmyra. He subdued her country, cleutroyed her city 
and took her prisoner. Longinus, the celebrated critic, who 
was «ecretary to the queen, was by Aurelian's order, pot to 
death. Zenobia was reserved to grace his triumph, and 
afterwards allotted such lands, and such an inccHne, as serr^ 
ed to maintain her in almost her former splendour. 

His seventies at last were the cause of his destruction. 
Ifonesteus, his principal secretary, having been threatened 
by him for some fault which he had committed, formed a 
Conspiracy against him ; and as the emperor passed with 
a small guard from Uraclea in Thrace, towards Byuintiuni, 
the conspirators set upon him at once, and slew him^ith 
▼ery small resistance. He was slain in the sixtieth, €>r ai 
aomf say, the sixty -thiniyear of his age, after a very active 
leigii of almost five years. 

After some time, the senate made choice of 
U* G. \Q2». Tacitus, a man of great merit, and no way am- 
A. D, 275. bitiousofthe honours that were offered him, 
beingat that time seventy-five years old. 

A reign be^n with much moderation and justice, only 
ivanted continuance to have made the empire happy ; birt' 
after enjoying the empire about six mouths he died of a fe- 
ver tit hb march to oppose the Persians and Scythians, Wh6 
bad invaded the eastern parts of the empire. 

During^his shoit p^iod,the senate seemed to have k large 
share of authority ; knd the historians of the times are one 
and all liheral of their praises to such emperors as wercf 
thus wiHIng to divide their i>ower. 

Upon the death of Tacitus, the whole army, as ifby 
•oaimon consent, cried out that Probus should be emperor. 
He' was fbrty-four year* old when he ascended the throne ? 
was bom of noble parentage, at ^rmium in Pannonia, and 
bred up a soldier from his youth. He began early tO dis* 
tinguish himself for hir discipthie and valour, tieing^fVe- 
quently the first man that, in besieging towns^ scaled ihe 
walls, or that burst into the enemy^s camp. He was e(|oa!- 
]y remarkable fdr single combats, and saving the lives* of ^ 
many eminent eitisens : nor were his activity and coinrage» ' 
when elected to the empire, less apparent than in his t>n«^ 
vate station. Every year now prodnced^nly new calami* 
Mes H the eotpitv; and fresh k ruj^owi en e?enr tH^ Uffwfr 
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elied iiiiiveFS&l desolation : perhaps at tbis time no abili^ 
ties, except those of Probiis» \?er9 capable of oppoeing sucb 
united invasions. 

However, in the end, his own mutiooua soldiers, taking 
their opportunity as he was marching into Greece, set upoa 
and slew him, after he had reigned six years and foor 
mdnths with general approbation. 
- Carus, who was prfEtorian prefect to the de- . 
ceased emperor, was chosen by the army to sue- U. C.I 035 
ceed him ; and he, to strengthen his authority, A. D. 2£12 
united his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, 
with him iu command ; the former of whom was as much 
sullied by his vices, as the younger M?as remarkable»lbr his. 
virtues, modesty and courage* Carus. was shortly after his 
exaltation, struck dead by lightning in his tent, with many 
others that were round him. 

Numerian, the jioungest son, who accompanied his fath- 
er in tMs' expedition, was inconsolable for his death, and 
brought such a disorder upon his eyes with weeping, that 
he was obliged to be carried along with the army, shut up 
In a close litter. The pecidiarity of his situation, after 
some time excited the ambition of Asper, bis father-in-law;, 
Kvho supposed that he could now, without any great dangei^ 
aioi at the empire himself. He therefore hired a mercena- 
Ty villaio to murder the emperor in his litter : and the betr 
fer to conceal the fact, gave out that he was still alive, but 
unable to endure the light. The ofiensiveness, howeve^^ 
.of his smell, at length discovered the treachery, and exei^ 
ed an universal uproar throughout the whole army. Itt 
the midst of this tumult, Dioclesian, one of the most nirtei 
commanders of his lime, was eb(»3en emperor, and with hk 
own hand slew Asper ; having thus, as it is said, Ailfilled » 
prophecy, which had said Ihat Diocleaiaa should be eiK^ie- 
ror aOer he had slain a Boar. 

Carinus, the remaining son, did not kmg stirTtv« his^ 
^e^«ld brother. 

Dioelesian was a person of nwan bietk, be- 
ing Bupposed to be> according to acnile,. the Mm U. C* 1 03^ 
of 8 scrivener ; and of a slave, accoKUjig to A. D. ^84 
others. He received his name from Dioelea, 
the town in which he was bom^ tieing forty years old whes 
fteWMi^ected to llM empire^ He€wediiiaexaHslm«t. 
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iMy to htf merit, ^laving passed tbroagh all the ^raia- 
tlons of office with sagacitj, courage, and success. 

In his time, the northern hive, as it was culled, poured 
4own their swarms of barbarians upon the Roman empire. 
Ever at war with the Romans, they issued, when the ar- 
mies that were to repress Iheir invasions were called away ; 
and upon their return, they as suddenly withdrew into their 
cold, barren, and inaccessible retreats, which only them* 
selves could endure. In this manner, the Scythians, Goths, 
Sarmutians, Alani, Cars}], and Quadi, came down fo io- 
credible numbers, while every defeat seemed but to ia- 
i^eaee their strength and perseverance. After gaining ma- 
ny vicfqries over these, and in the midst of his triumphi, 
Dioclesian, and Maximiao, his partner in the empire, sur* 
prised the world by resigning their dignitifs on the same 
day, and both retiring into private stations. In this con- 
tented manner, Dioclesian lived some time, and at last died 
either by poison or madness ; but this is uncertain. His 
reigu, which continued twenty years was active and use- 
ful ; and his authority, which was tinctured with severity, 
was well adapted to the deprived state of morals at that 
lime. ^ 

Upon the resignation of the two emperorii 
U. C. 1057. the two Caesars, whom they had before chosen, 
A. D. 304. were universally acknowledged as tbeir euc" 
cessors^ namely, ConstHntius Chlonis, who 
was so called from the paleness of his complexion, being 
virtuous, valia^nt, and merciful ; and Galerius, who was 
brave, but brutal, incontinent, and eruel. As there was 
such a di8{)arity in their tempers, they readily agreed, up- 
on coming into full |K>wer, to divide the empire, Constan-, 
tius being ap{>oiuted to govern the western parts. 

Constantius died in Britain, appointing Constantine hili 
son, as his successor Galerius was seized with a vei^ 
extraordinary disorder in his privates, which baffled aU 
the skill of his physicians, and carried him olT, after he 
bad languished ia torments for near the space of a year. 

Constantine, afterwards surnaraed the Grea^ 

U. C |064. had sone competitors at first for the throne; 

yA. D. 311. Among the rest was Maxentius^ who ii^s at 

that time in possession of Home, and a ste* 

<kat ASBortMT of Pagankn^ It was in Constantine's BnrA 
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against that usurper, that we are assured he was converted 
to Christianity by a very extraordinary appearance. One 
evening, as we are told, the army being upon its march 
towards Rome, Constantine was taken up with various 
considerations upon the fate of sublunary things, and the- 
dangers of his approaching expedition : sensible of his own 
incapacity to succeed without divine assistance, he em- 
ployed hb meditations upon the opinions that were chiefly 
agitated among mankind, and sent up ejaculations to Heav- 
en, te inspire him with wisdom to chuse the path to pursue. 
It was then, as the sun was declining, that there suddenly 
appeared a pillar of light in the heavens, in the fashion df 
a cross, with this inscription. In this overcome. So extra- 
ordinary an appearance did not fail to create astonishment 
both in the emperor and his whole army, who considered it 
as their various dispositions I6d them to believe. Those 
"who were attached to Paganism, prompted by their auspi- 
ces, pronounced it to be a most inauspicious omen, portend- 
ing the most unfortunate events ; but it made a different 
Impression on the einperor's mind, who as the account goes, 
was farther encouraged by visions the same night. He 
therefore the day following caused a royal standard to be 
made, like that which he had seen in the heavens, and com- 
manded it to be carried before him in his wars, as an ensign 
of victory and celestial protec 
ed with several of the princi 
and made a public avowal of 
Constantine having thus a1 
terest, who were most of the 
time in entering Italy with ni 
thousand horse, and soon adva 
of Rome. Maxentius advance 
of an hundred and seventy i 
thousand horse. The eogagei 
and bloody, till his cavalry Yh 
upon the side of his opponent 
ed in his flight, by the breakJ 
attempted to cross the Tyber. 

^ Constantine, in consequence of this victory, entering the 

eity, disclaimed all praises, which the senate and people 

frere ready to offer, ascribing his success to a superior [)ow- 

'■^^. . He even caused the cross, which he was said (o have 

X 
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seen in the heavens, to be placed at the right o^ all his 
statoes, with this inscription, *^ That under the influence of 
that victorious cross, Oonstantine had delivered the city 
■ from the yoke of tyrannical power ; and had restored the 
senate and people of Rome to their ancient authority.^—- 
He afterwards ordained, that no criminai should for the fn- 
inre suiSer death by the cross, which had formerly been the 
most usual way of punishing slaves convicted of capital of- 
fences. Edicts were soon after issued, declaring, that the 
christians should be eased of ali their grievances, and re- 
ceived into places of trust and authority. 

Things continued in this state for some time, Constan- 
line contributing what was in his power to the interest of 
leligion, and the revival of learning, which had long been 
upon the decline, and was almost wholly extinct in the em- 
. pire. But in the midst of these assiduities, the peace of (he 
empire was again disturbed by the preparations of Maximin, 
who 'governed in the east, and who, desirous of a full par- 
ticipation of power, marched against Licinius with a very 
numerous arntiy. In consequence of this step, after many 
-conflicts, a general engagement ensued, in which Maxim^ 
sufEered a total defeat ; many of his troops were cut to pieces, 
•and those that survived submitted to the conqueror. ' Hav- 
ings however, escaped the general carnage, he once more 
put himself at the head of another army, resolving to try 
the fortune of the field ; but his death prevented the de- 
s^tt. As he died by a veiy extraordinary kind of mad> 
mess, the christians,^ of whom he was the declared enemy, 
did not fail to ascribe his end to a judgment from heaven ; 
but this was the age in which false judgments and false mir- 
acles made up the bulk of uninstructive history. 

Constantino and Licinins thus reoiaining undisputed pos- 
sessors and partners in the empire, all things promised a 
peaceable continuance of friendship and power. Howeva, 
it was soon found that the same ambition that aimed after 
a part, would be content with nothing less than the whole. 
Pagan writers ascribed the rupture between these two pot- 
entates to Constantino; while the Christians, on the otha 
band, impute it wholly to Licinius. Both sides exerted 
aU their power to make opposition, and at the head of veiy 
formidable armies came to an engagement near Cybalis Ib 
Fannonia. Constaatine, previous to the battle, in the i 
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of his Christian bishops, begged the assistance of Heaven 
while/Licinius, with equal zeal, called upon the Pagan 
priests to intercede with the gods in his favour. The mc^ 
•ess was on the side of truth. Constantine, after an obsti'- ' 
uate resistance, became victorious, took the enemy's camp^ 
and after. gome time compelled Licinius to sue for a' truce, 
which was agreed upon. But this was of no long continu- 
ance ; for goon after, the war breaking out afresh, and the 
rivals.coming once more to a general engagement, it proved 
decisive. Licinius was entirely defeated and pursued by 
Constantine into Nicomedia, where he surrendered himself 
up to the victor, having first obtained an oath that his life*- 
should be spared, and that he should be permitted to pass 
the remainder of his days in retirement. This, however, 
Constantine shortly after broke ; for, either fearing his de- 
signs, or finding him actually engaged in fresh conspiracieg, 
he commanded him to be put to death, together with Mar- 
fan his general, who some time before had been created 
CsBsar. 

Constantine, being thus sole monarch of the empire, re- 
solved to establish Christianity on so sure a basis that no 
new revolutions should shake it. He commanded that in 
all the provinces of the empire the orders of the bishops 
should be exactly obeyed. He called also a general coun- 
cil of these in order to repress the heresies that had already- 
crept into the church, particularly that of Arius. To this 
place repaired about three hundred and eighteen bishops, 
besides a multitude of presbyters and deacons, together 
with the emperor himself, who, all except about seventeen, 
concurred in condemning the tenets of Arius; and this he- 
resiarch, with his associates, was banbhed into a remote 
part of th^ em[>ire. 

Having thus restored universal tranquillity to the em- 
pire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of a more' 
domestic nature. As the wretched histories of this period 
are entirely at variance with each other, it is not easy to 
tell the motives which induced him to put his wife Fausta 
and his son Crispus to death. The most plausible ac- 
. count is this ; Fausta the empress, who was a woman of 
great beauty, but of extravagant desires, had long though 
secretly, loved Crispus, Gonstantine's son by a former 
wH'e. She had tried eyer^ art to inspire tliis youth with e 
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B^tuat passion ; and, finding iier mc^t distant efforts in* 
ieffectualy had even the confidence to make him an open 
Qonfession of her desires. This produced an explanation 
which was fatal to both. Crispus received her addresses 
with detestation, and she, to be revenged, accused him to 
the^mperor. Constantine, fired at once with jealousy and 
rage, ordered him to die without an hearing ; nor did his 
innocence apfiear till it was. too late for redress. The on- 
ly reparation, therefore,, that remained was putting Fausta, 
the wicked instrument of his former cruelty, to death : 
which was accordingly executed upon her, together with 
some others who had been accomplices in her falsehood 
and treachery. 

But it is supposed that all the good he did was not equal 
Co recompence the evil the empire sustained by hb trans- 
ferring the seat of it from Home to Byzantium, or Con- 
stantinople as it was afterwards called. Whatever might 
have been the reasons which induced him to this undertak- 
ing, whether it was because he was offended at some af- 
fronts be bad received at Rome, or that he supposed Con- 
stantinople more in the centre of the empire, or that he 
thought the eastern parts more required his presence, ex- 
perience has shewn that they were all weak and ground- 
less. The empire had long before been in a most decfin- 
ipg state ; but this in great measure gave precipitatloa to 
its downfall. After this it never resumed its former splen- 
dour, but, like a flower transplanted into a foreign clime, 
languished by degrees, and at length sunk into nothing. 
. His first deiign was to build a city which he might 
naake the capital of the world ; and for this purpose he 
made choice of a situation at Cbalcedon in Asia Minor ; 
but we are told, that, in laying out the ground plan, an 
eagle caught up the line, and flew with it over to Byzanti- 
um, a city which lay up^n the opposite side of the Bqs- 
phorus. Here, therefore, it was thought expedient to 
fix the seat of empire ; arid indeed nature seemed to have 
formed it with all the conveniences and all the beauties 
which might induce power to make it the seat of resi- 
dence. It was situated on a plain that rose gently from 
the .water; it commanded that streight which unites the 
Mediterranean with the Euxine sea, and was furnished 
with all the advantages which the most indalgent climate 
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eoidd bestow. This city therefore, he beautified with the 
most magoificent ediices; he divided it into jj ^ iQSi 
fourleeu regions: built a capitol, an am- / ^ ^g^ 
pbitbeatre, many churches, and other pub- 
lic works ; and having thus rendered it equal to the mag- 
nificence of his idea, he dedicated it in a very solemn 
manner to the 6o<l of martyrs ; and in about two years af- 
ter repaired thither with his whole court. 

This removal produced no immediate alteration in the 
government of the empire ; the Inhabit aots of Rome^ 
though with reluctance, submitted to the change ; nor was 
there for two or three ^^ears any dbturbance in the state, 
until at length the Goths, finding that the Romans had 
withdrawn all their garrisons along the Danube, renewed 
their inroads, and ravaged the country with unheartl of 
cruelty. Oonstantine, however, soon represt their incur- 
sions, and so straitened them that near an hundred thousand 
of their number perished by cold and hunger. 

Another great error ascribed to him is the dividing the 
empire among his sons. Constantine, the emperor's eld- 
est soil, commanded in Gaul and the western provinces; 
Constantius, his second, governed Africaand Illyricum^ 
and Constans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. This division of 
the empire still farther contributed to its downfal ; for the 
united strength of the state being no longer brought to re- 
press invasion, the !>arbarlans fought with superior num- 
bers) and conquered at last, though often defeated. Con- 
stantino was about sixty years old, and had reigned above 
thirty, when he found his health began <o decline. His 
disorder, which was ara ague, increasing, he went to Nico- 
media, where, finding himself without hopes of a recovery^ 
he caused himself to be baptized ; and having soon after 
received the sacrament, he expired, after a memorable ami 
active reign of almost thirty-two years. 
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CHAP. XX V^ 

Of the desiructwn of^ Roman £n^rire cfier the death ff' 
ConsUtntmey ana ike events whidi hastened its cOta^opbe. 

From this dreary period the recovery of the empire wa» 
become desperate ; no wisdom eoald obviate its decadenee, 
Mocoiirageoppose the evils th»t surroonded it on every 
side. Were we to enter into a detail concerning the cbai^ 
aeters of the princes of those times, it should be rather of 
the conquerors not the conquered : of those Gothic chiefs 
who led a more virtoous and more coorageons people t» the 
conquest of nations corrupted by vice and enervated by 
luxury. "' * 

These barbarians were at first unknown to Hie Romans^ 
and for some time after had been only ineommodioiis ta 
them. But they were now becofloe formidal^, and aroee 
in siHSh numbers that the earth seemed to produce a new 
race of mankind to complete the empire'iB destruction. 
They bad been increasing in their hideous deserts, amidst 
regions frightful with eternal snows, and had Jong only wut* 
ed the oppoKuolty of coming down kitoa more favourable 
climate. Against such an enemy no-eourage could avaiJr 
nor abilities be snccessfal ; a victoiy only cut ofif numbers 
without an habitation and a name, soon ta be succeeded by 
others equally desperate and obscure. 

The emperors who had to contend wkh this people were 
fttost of them furnished neither with courage nc^ condoct 
to oppose. Their residence in Asia seemed to enervate 
their manners, and produced a desire in them to be adored 
like the monarchs (^the east. Sunk in softness, they shew- 
ed thems^lires with less frequency to the soldiers f they be- 
came more Indolent, fonder of domestic pieasuees^ antl more 
abstracted from the emf^re. Constantius, who reigned 
thirty *eight years, was weak, timid, and unsuccessfol^ go- 
verned Uy his eunichs and his wives, and unfit to prop the 
falling empire. Julian, his successor, surnamCd the apos- 
tate upon account of his relapsing into Paganism,, was not- 
withstanding a very good and a very valiant prince. He^ 
by his wisdom, conduct, and (Economy, chased the barbari- 
ans, that bad taken fifty towns upon the Rhine out oftheir 
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Be\T Bettlements ; and his name was a terror to them du- 
ring his reign, which lasted but two years. Jovian and 
Yalentinian had virtue and strength' sufficient to preserve 
the empire from immediately ialitng under its enemies. No 
prince saw the necessity of restoring the ancient plan of the 
empire more than Yalentinian ; the former emperors bad 
drained away all the froBtier garrisons merely to strength- 
en their own power at home ; but his whole life was em- 
.ployed in fortifying the banks of the Rhine, making levies, 
raising castles, placing troq^s in proper stations, and furnish- 
ing them with subsistence for their support ; but an event 
that no human prudence could foresee, brcHight up a new 
enemy to assist in the universal destruction^ 

That tract of land which lies betweeo^tbe Palus MsBotis, 
the mountains of Carcasus and the r^-^pian sea, was in- 
halnted by a numerous savage people that went by the 
name of the Huns and Allanes. Their soil w^ fertile, and 
the inhabitants fond of robbery and plunder. As they im« 
aginedii impracticable to cross the Palus Maeotis, they 
were altogether unacquainted with the Romans, so that 
they remained confined within the limits their ignorance 
had assigned them, while other nations plundered with se- 
curity. It has been the opinion of some, that the slime 
which was rolled down by the current of the Tanais had 
by degrees formed a kind of incrustation on the surface of 
the CimmiBiian Bosphorus, over which those people are 
supposed to have passed. Others relate, that two young 
Seythians being in full pursuit of an heifer, the terrified 
ereature swam over an arm of the sea, and the youths im- 
mediately following her, found themselves in a new world 
upon the opposite shore. Upon their return they did not 
fail to relate the wonders of the strange lands and countries 
which they had diaeovered. Upon their information an in- 
numerable body of Huns passed those streights ; and meeting 
first with the Goths, made that people fly before them. The 
Goths, in consternation, presented themselves on the banks 
of the Danube ; and with a suppliant air, entreated the Ro- 
mans to atlbw them a place of refuge. This they easily ob> 
tained from Valens, who assigned them several portions of 
land in Thrace, but left them destitute of all needful sup- 
plies. Stimulated therefore by hunger and reseutment, 
they soon after rose a^nst their protectors ; and in a dread- 
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rbl engagement, which was fought near Apdrianople, thejr 
destroyed Y alens bimBelf, and the greatest |)art of his army. 

It was in this manner the Roman armies grew weaker > 
90 that the emperors, finding it difficult at last to raise lev- 
ies in the provifiees, were obliged to hire one body oC bar- 
barians to oppose another. This expedient haditsusein 
oireamstances of immediate danger ; but when that wa& 
over, the Romans found it was as difficult to rid themselves 
of their new aUies as of their former enemies. Thus the 
empire was not ruined by any fiartieular invasion, but sunk 
gradually under the weight of several attacks naade upon 
it on every side. When the barbarians had wasted one 
province^ those who succeeded the first s|K)ilers proceeded 
on to another. Their devastations were at first limited to 
Thrace, My sia, apdPannonia; but when these coimtrie^ 
were ruined, they destroyed Macedonia, Theasaly, and 
Greece ; and from thence they expatiated to 2*^0Pcium. 
ri'he empire was in this manner continually shrinking^ and 
Italy at last became the frontier of its own dominion. 

The valor and conduct of Theodosius, in some measure 
retarded the destruction that had l)egun in the time of Y a- 
lens ; but, upon his death, the enemy became irresistible. 
A large body of Goths had been called in to assist th^ re- 
gular ^rces of the* empire, tinder the command of AlariCt 
their king; but what was brought in to stop the universal 
decline proved the most mortal stab to its sei^urity. This 
Gothic prince, who is represented as brave, impetuous, and 
enterprising, perceiving the weakness of the state, and 
how little Arcadius and Henorious, the successors of The- 
odosius, were able to secure it ; toeing instigated also slrll 
further by the artifices of one Rusinus, who bad designs up- 
on the throne htmself : this warlike prince, 1 say, putting 
himself at the head of bis barbarous forces, declared war 
against his employers^ and fought the armies of the empire 
for some years with various success. However, in propor** 
tion as his troops were cut off, he received new supplies 
from his native forests ; and at length, puttbg bb mighty 
designs in execution, passed the Alps, and poiffed dowa 
like a torrent among the firuitful vallies of Italy. This 
charming region bad long been the seat of indolence and 
sensual delight; its fiekts were now turned into gardens of 
Treasure, that only served Jto enervate the possessors, fwHlL. 
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having once been a nurseiy of military strength that fur- 
nished soldiers for the conquest of mankind. The timid 
inhabitants therefore beheld with terror a dreadful enemj 
ravae:ingin the midst of their country, while their wretch- 
ed emperor Honorius, who was then in Ravenna, still only- 
seemed resolved to keep up his dignity, and to refuse any 
accommodation. But the inhabitants of Rome felt the ca- 
lamities of the times with double aggravation. This great 
city, that had long sat as mistress of the world, now saw 
herself besieged by an army of fierce and terrible bartmri- 
ans ; and being crowded with inhabitants, it was reduced, 
by the extremities of pestilence and famine, to a most de- 
plorable situation. In this extremity, the senate dispatch- 
ed their ambassadors to Alaric, desiring him either to grant 
them peace upon reasonable terms, or to give them leave to 
fight it with him in the open field. To this message, how- 
ever, the Gothic monarch only replied, with a burst of 
laughter, '^ that thick grass was easier cut than thin;'' im- 
plying that their troops, when cooped up within the narrow 
compass of the city, would be more easily overcome than 
when drawn out in order of battle. When they came ta 
debate atiout a peace, he demanded all their riches and all 
their slaves. When he was asked, " what then he would 
leave them f lie sternly replied, " their lives." These 
were bard conditious for such a celebrated city to accept ; 
but compelled by the necessity of the times, they raised an 
immense treasure, both by taxation and stripping the hea- 
then temples, and thus at length bought off their fierce in- 
vaders. But this was but a temporary removal of the ca- 
lamity ; for Alaric now finding that be might become mas- 
ter of Rome whenever he thought proper, returned with his 
army a short time after; pressed it more close- 
ly than he had done befwe, and at last took it ; U. C* 1 1 63 
but whether by force or stratagem is not agreed A. D. 4 1 8 
among historians. Thus that city, which for 
ages had plundered the rest of the world, and enriched hep- 
self with the spoils of mankind, now felt in turn the sad 
reverse of fortune, and suffered all that barbarity .could in- 
fliet, or patience endure. The soldiers had free liberty to 
pillage all places except the christian churches; and, in the 
mi*lst of tliis horrible desolation, so grea^ was thr rever- 
«ace of these barbarians for our holy religion, that the Fa- 
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gao Romans foond safety in applying to those of the Chrb- 
tian persuasion lor protection. This dreadful devastation 
continued for three days ; and uns))eakable were the pre* 
eious monuments, both of art and learning, that sunk undec 
the fury of the conquerors. Bowever, there were still nam.* 
berless traces of the . city's former greatness ; so that this 
•apture seemed rather a (Correction than a total overthrow"* 

But the Gothic conquerors of the west, though they bad 
steered Rome to survive its first capture, now found how> 
easy it was to become masters of it upon any other oeca* 
sipn. The extent of its walls had in fact made it almost 
impracticable for the inhabitants to defend them ; and a» 
it was situated in a plain, it might he stormed without mudi 
difficulty. Besides this, no succors were to be expected 
from without ; for the number of the people was so extreme- 
ly diminished, that the emperors were obliged to retire ta 
Ravenna, a place so fortified by nature, that they could be 
safe without the assistance of an army. W bat Alaric 
therefore spared, Gesneric, king of the Vandals, not long 
after contributed to destroy : his merciless soldiers, for 
fourteen days together, ravaged with implacable fury, in 
the midst of that venerable place* ^ Neither private dwel- 
lings, nor public buildings, neither sex, nor age, nor reli- 
gion, were the least protection against their lust or ava- 
rice. 

The capital of the empire being thus ransacked several 
times, and Italy overrun by barbarous invaders, under va- 
rious denominations, from the remotest skirts of Europe, 
the western emperors for some time continued to hold the 
title without the power of royalty. Honorius lived till he 
saw himself stripped of the greatest part of his dominions, 
his capital taken by the Goths, the Huns seized on Pan- 
nonia, the Allanes Suevi, and Yamlals establbhed in 
Spain ; and the Burgnndians settled in GjiuI, where the 
Goths also fixed themselves at last. After some time, the 
inhabitants of Rome also, being abandoned by their 
princes, feebly attempted to take the supreme power into 
their own hands Armoricaand Britain, seeing themselves 
forsaken, began to regulate themselves by their own laws. 
Thus the power of the state was entirely broken, and those 
who assumed the title of em^terors only encountered certain 
destruction. At Hngth, even tJie very ijiame of emperer «f 
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ibe West expired upon the abdication of Augustulus ; and 
Odoacer, general of the Heruli, aBsumed the title of king of 
Ail Italy. Such was the end c^ tliis great empire, that had 
conquered mankind with its arms, and instructed the world 
with its wisdom ; that had risen by temperance, and that 
fell by luxury ; that had been established by a spirit of pat- 
riotism, and that sunk into ruin when the empire was be- 
come so extensive that a Roman citizen was but an empty 
name. Its final dissolution happened about five hundred 
and twenty-two years after the battle of Pharsalid, an hun- 
dred and forty-six after the removal of the imperial seat to 
Constantinople, and fout hundred and seventy-six after the 
Bativity of our Saviour. 



THE END. 
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